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Journey from Ro MEH to NaPLEs, 


SIR, ; 
E 45:42 HE gates of Rome are never ſhut, ſo that at 
ann any hour by day or night a traveller may go 
WT T Fx out or come into the city without any difficul- 
E ty. In travelling from Rome to Naples it is 
87 very inconvenient to go with the Vetturini; 

for though the road they take lies over Monte 
Caſſino, and conſequently gives one an opportunity of ſee- 
ing the celebrated Benedictine monaſtery. on that hill; yet it 
is attended with the mortification of being five days on the 


road, and paying the Vetturini an extraordinary price for 


their Joſs of time. The abbey of Monte Caſſino ſtands on Abbey on 
a high mountain, the aſcent to which is near two German Monte Caf- 
miles. The fathers are very courteous and hoſpitable ; the fino. 


proſpect from this abbey is charming, the library well kept, 


and the revenues very conſiderable: but what gains 
Vox. III. 7 | 
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2 From ROME to NAPLES. 


common veneration among the Roman-catholics, is, that 
þ | here St. Benedict, the patriarch of the monks among the 
, | weſtern Chriſtians, firſt inſtituted his order,” which has pro- 
| duced ſo many eminent perſonages. For in the year 1688, 
the regiſters of this order contained four empetbrs, twelve 
empreſſes, forty popes, one and forty queens, forty- ſix kings, 
fifty patriarchs, two hundred cardinals, ſixteen hundred arch- 
biſhops, four thouſand fix hundred biſhops, and three thou- 

p ſand ſix hundred canohized ſainte. 
| In the road from Rome to Torre di mezza via, which is 
| Velletri, the firſt ſtage, are to be ſeen the noble ruins of ſome ancient 
1 aqueducts. Velletri lies at the diſtance of three poſts or 
ſtages from Rome, on a hill, and is celebrated by Pliny, 
1. lib, xiv. c. 6. for the excellency of its wine; but at preſent 
| | it is much degenerated, being ſo rough as to be hardly drink- 
[| able, unleſs it be boiled. The vineyards or mountains near 
Setia, not far from Caſa Nuova, have degenerated in the ſame 
manner; for they are now almoſt barren, whereas they pro- 
duced a great quantity of generous wine, for which Setia is 
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$ celebrated by Martial, Strabo, Athenzus, Statius, Juvenal, 

i and Pliny. The. author laſt mentioned ſays, That Au- 

| © guſtus preferred the Setia wine to any other.” The princi- 

z Ginetti pa- Pal, and indeed, the only palace now in Velletri, is that 

| | Jace, which formerly belonged to the family of Ginetti, and ſince 

| — devolved to prince Lancellotti. It was built by cardinal p 

1 * Ginetti, from a deſign of the famous architect Lunghi, and 

| is ſaid to have coſt five hundred thouſand ſcudi, or crowns. i 

| The great ſtair-caſe is built with white marble, and is fo n 

| magnificent and well-contrived, that it paſles for the fineſt in b 

all Italy. In the aparments are a great number of fine " 

| ſtatues. buſto's baſſc-rehievo's, and paintings. The moſt re- . 

markable among the firſt are, a Venus with Cupid, and the a 

: fable of the untortunate Dirce in little, after the manner of - 

2 the Toro Farneſe. The proſpect from the gardens is ex- 

1 tremely beautiful: they are alſo ornamented with fine pieces > 
| of ſculpture, particularly four pillars, which were brought ho 
hither from the temple of Mars at Velletri, and ſeveral an- þ 

i tique ſarcophagi, dug up in that neighbourhood ; one of ſo 

i which, from the naval ornaments carved on it, is thought " 

| to have belonged to a ſea-officer. Plates of theſe antiques £ 


are to be ſeen in cardinal Corradini's Vetus Latium profanum 
| Ke ſacrum, continued by Vulpi, a learned Jeſuit. 

| Among the antiquities collected by the Borgia family in 

| their houſe at Velletri, the buſto's of a >hiloſopher, and the 

*emperor Pertinax, are worth obſerving. * ' 
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In the market-place, near the Ginetti palace, is a ſuperb 


bronze ſtatue of Urban VIII. who is repreſented in his pon- 


tifical habit pronouncing the benediction: this ſtatue was de- 


ſigned by Bernini. It ſtands on a marble pedeſtal, and, as 
appears by the inſcription, was erected in 1637. 

iſſon, relying on the authority of Suetonius, affirms that 
Auguſtus was born at Rome, and that Velletri has no claim 


to the honor of being the place of his birth; but from the whether 
ſame hiſtorian (chap. v. and xciv. of his life of Auguſtus) the emperor 
and from the beginning of the 55th book of Dio Caſſius, it Avgvitus 


0 | a vas born at 
appears, that this emperor's family was of Velletri, and Vellerri. 


that he himſelf was educated at a ſeat in the neighbourhood 
of that town. | 

About three Italian miles from Velletri, towards Nettuno, 
at a place called le Cento Colonne, are the remains of an 
ancient reſervoir, or h{hpond ; and not far from Velletri, to- 
wards Cintiano, are to be ſeen the ruins of a magnificent pa- 
lace, which is thought to have been the refidence of the em- 
peror Otho, as the hill on which it ſtood is ſtill called Colle 
Ottone. Copper-plates of ſome lofty vaulted rooms ſtill re- 


maining, and of the above-mentioned reſervoir, 'are to be Remains of 
ſeen in Corradini's Vetus Latium continuatum, tom. IV. tab. iii. . 


and ix. 

On the left hand, near Ciſterna, which is the fourth ſtage 
from Rome, ſtands a noble palace belonging to prince Ca- 
ſerta. Sermoneta lies in a marſhy unheathful ſoil. The 
name of this country, in Pliny's time, was Palus Pomptina; 
but inſtead of twenty-three towns which ſtood there in his 
time, only a few houſes ſcattered through the country are 
now to be ſeen *. It appears indeed from Strabo (Geogr. 
lib. v.) that the air of this country was reckoned very un- 
healthy in ancient times, and Silius Italicus terms it Campus 
Pomptinus peſtifer: but at preſent it is more noxious than 
ever, as the extent of the fens and ſtagnating waters, which 
were the cauſes of its inſalubrity, is now increaſed. The 
woods about Ciſterna and Sermoneta, eſpecially thoſe to the 
ſouth of the former, intercept a great part of the infectious 
exhalations, which otherwiſe the ſoutherly winds muſt have 
carried towards Rome, where they naturally would be at- 
tended with very pernicious conſequences. For this reaſon, 


* Plin. Hiſt. Nat, lib, iii, e. 5. vide Corradini Latium, tom. II. 
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From ROME ta, NAPLES. 
in the pope. would not permit the duke di Sermpnetas 
Lute od it turn to a very great account, to cut. 
down thoſe. woods, at once: for a commiſhon, of ſeveral;car- 
dinals was, appointed to examine the affair, and Lancifi, the 
pope's ph 17 (a very competent judge of ſuch matters) be - 
ing conſulted, laid kefore, them a weighty remonſtrance, ſetting 
forth, the eyils that would reſult to the city of Rome by, cut- 
ting down this wood, unleſs it was done gradually by certain, 
parcels and diviſions. Accordingly a proper regard was paid 
to his opinion, and the wood was cut down in ſuch. a manner, 
as to allow one part of it time to grow before another part 
was touched. | 


" Sermoneta lies on the left of the road from Rome to Na- 


ples ; it is ſituated on an eminence well planted with olive- 
trees, The road as far as Caſa Nuova is along a flat coun- 
try, and being interſperſed with ancient ruins, is not unplea- 
ſant ; among which, thoſe on the left, called Tre-Taverna, 
is ſaid to be the place mentioned in the twenty-eighth chapter 
of the Acts of the Apoſtles. . een Caſa Nuova the road 
bears to the left into a delightful valley, from which to Pi- 


perno is a continual aſcent; theſe parts alſo abound with 


olive plantations. Thoſe who are fond of natural curioſities 
may meet with ſome entertainment in the various petrefac- 
tions to be found there. From Piperno the road lies through 
a large wood of cork- trees, the bark of which is thick, and 
being ſtripped off for uſe, grows again in two years time. 
This tree is an ever-green, with leaves reſembling thoſe of a 
pear or plumb- tree, and bears a kind of maſt ®, This tree 
is to be met with on the other ſide of Piperno, and likewiſe 
in Spain, and the ſouthern parts of France. 

 Terracina, by the ancients called Anxur, lies on a hill, 
and is the laſt town in the papal dominions. The country in 
this neighbourhood, excepting ſome moraſles, is very fruit- 
ful, and produces good wines. It exhibits ſeveral delightful 
gardens, and is. interſperſed with little groves of orange-trees 
which grow in the open fields. Both here and further on to- 
wards Naples, are to be ſeen great quantities of a kind of 


fruit called coroba, or corobola, reſembling large bean-ſhells. 


The whole country hereabouts has the appearance of, a deli- 
cious garden, fo that it is not at all ſurpriting that the antient 
pagan inhabitants (as appears from the images of that deity 


* It is a kind of ever-green oak, and bears acoine, as I obſerved in 
France; fo that the author's deſcription of it is not very accurate. p 
Carve 
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From ROME ta NAPLES. y' 
carved in numberleſs places) ſhould pay divine honors to Pri- | 
apus, the god or patron of gardens “. | | 

Juſt beyond Terracina are to be ſeen the ruins of the tem- Remains of 
ple of Janus, the palaces of Julius Cæſar, Adrian, and other autiqutty. | 
remains of antiquity ; particularly the Via Appia, which | 
here reaches from Mola to the river Garigliano. This 
famous road derives" its name from Appius Claudius the cen- 
for, who made it at his own expence, from Rome to Capua, 1 
From Tacitus's annals, Strabo, and Horace, it appears, that | 
it extended as far as Brunduſtum in their time; yet the 
make no mention of the perſon by whom it was coed, 

As there are other roads to Brundiſi, and this is in ſome 
477 extremely damaged, paſſengers do not always keep the 

ia Appia: however, by the conſtant and durable repairs 
beſtowed on it, it may be travelled hereabouts without any 
conſiderable inconveniency. The ſtones of this pavement 
are about a foot and a half ſquare, and ſo hard and firmly 
cemented, as to have ſtood the continued frictions of car- 
riages, &c. for above two thouſand years. This cauſey is 
twenty palmi broad, and affords ſufficient room for two car- 
riages to go abreſt. From Terracina there is a fine view of 
the ſea to the right, which is ſo near the road, that at the diſ- 
tance of an Italian mile from that town, there was a neceſ- 
ſity of breaking down a piece of a rock to clear the way, 
which there runs cloſe by the ſea. Three miles further on 
this road is the frontier wall of the kingdom of Naples, ingcription 
called Portello, which extends itſelf, according to ſome, from at the Nea- 
the hill to the ſea, or at leaſt to a fort, where, in war time, Politan fron- 
the Neapolitans keep a garriſon. On that ſide of the gate WY 
which Jooks towards Naples is the following inſcription ; 


2 


4 


* Sinum lactis, & hæc te liba, Priape, quotannis 
Exſpefare ſat eft : cuſlos es pauperis borti. 
Nunc te marmoreum pro tempore fecimus : at tu, 
Si feetura gregem ſuppleverit, aureus eſto. 
IRG, Ecl. vii. v. 33. 


© This bowl of milk, thefe cakes, our country fare, 

For thee, Priapus, yearly we prepare, 

« Becauſe a little garden is thy care. 

© But if the falling lambs increaſe my fold, 

« Thy marble ſtatue ſtrall be turn'd to gold. | 
| DRYDEN. 
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Philippo II. Rege Catholico 
Peraf, Alcalæ Duce pro- Rege. 
Foſpes, hic ſunt fines Regni Neapolitani. 
Si amicus advenis, pacata omnia invenies 
&, malis moribus pulſis, bonas leges. 


Anno Domini MDLXVIII. 


Stranger, theſe are the frontiers of the kingdom of Na- 
ples. If thou comeſt as a friend, thou ſhalt mect with 
humane treatment; vice and diſorders being here ſuppreſſed 
by the happy influence of ſalutary laws. This inſcription 
was put up in the reign of Philip II. king of Spain, the 
duke of Alcala being vice-roy of Naples, and in the year 
of Chriſt 1568.” 


a Ga: An & (Ca 


In going from Rome to Naples it is requiſite to have a 
paſs-port which is given gratis by the imperial miniſter, or 
the cardinal-agent ; and in returning from Naples to Rome 
another paſs-port muſt be procured from the vice-roy. In 
both of them is ſpecified the time of their continuing in 
force; however it was not till we came to Mola that any 
paſs-port was required of our company : at Terracina, and 
even at the fort we were not aſked to produce it. The ec- 
cleſtaſtical ſtate and the kingdom of Naples are diſtinguiſhed 


by giving the appellation of La Campagna to the former, 


and I Regno to the latter: but the difference between them 
is very viſible, the kingdom of Naples being much more 
populous and better cultivated than the papal territories, 

It is with pleaſure I recall the idea of the fine proſpect all 
the way from Fondi to Iteri : the country to the right pro- 
duces grofs, flax, and wheat, interſperſed by double rows of 
vines, the upper branches of which are interwoven in a 
beautiful manner. This proſpect terminates with a view of 
the ſea,” which diverſihes this charming ſcene, by the vaſt 
number of tartans and other veſlels continually failing on it. 


On the left-hand the proſpect is not inferior to it, being 


variegated with vines, olive, and mulberry trees, lofty cy- 
preſſes, and orange-groves, terminated by a diſtant range of 
hills; nor is the country beyond Mola leſs beautiful or fertile. 
In the neighbourhood of the Gargliano the ſoil alters for the 
worſe, but upon croſſing the river, the road lies through a 
level and moſt delicious country. 2 
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The firſt town in the Neapolitan dominiotis on this ſide Fondi. 


is Fondi. In 1534 it ſuffered extremely by the attempt of Story rp 


Hariaden Barbaroſſa to carry off Julia Gonzaga, counteſs of Julia Gon- 
Fondi, a celebrated beauty, with a view of preſenting her to“ 
the grand Signior. However, her virtue or modeſty was of 
the ſavage kind, if the ſtory be true, that a gentleman who 
reſcued her in her ſhift with the utmoſt hazard of his life, 
was afterwards aſlaſſinated by her order, merely becauſe: he 
had ſeen her in ſuch a plight. If this execrable murder had 
been perpetrated by her huſband Veſpaſiano Colonna in a fit 
of jealouſy, which is almoſt natural to an Italian huſband; it 
would in ſome meaſure have exculpated the lady; but Julia's 
unheard of villany and ingratitude admits of no excuſe. Bran- 
tome in his Les Pies des Dames illuſtres, or Lives of illuſtrious 
Ladies, and from him Varillas in his hiſtory of Francis I. give 
a particular account of the whole tranſaction. » They tell us, 
that Julia being awakened by the outcries at the approach of 
the Turks, leaped out of a window in her ſhift, and eſcaped 
to the neighbouring mountains. Fhere is not a word in 
theſe authors of a cavalier aſſiſting hes in making her eſcape. 
On the contrary it is added, that ſhe fell into the hands of 
the Banditti ; and though Julia afterwards proteſted upon 
oath, that as ſoon-as they knew who ſhe was, they obſerved 
all the diſtant reſpect-due to her dignity, few people could be 
brought to belive that ſo tempting an object had ſuffered no 
indignity ar indecency among a. troop of ſuch lawleſs and 
brutal people. This little agrees with the account above 
of the gallantry and ſubſequent murder of the ſuppoſed ca- 
valier. But Brantome and Varillas are both miſtaken in giv- 
ing the name of Livia to the counteſs, and of Aſcanius to 
Veſpaſtano Colonna her huſband. Barbaroſſa being diſap- 
pointed of his prize, vented his rage by deſtroying and 
pillaging the town, not ſparing ſo much as the tombs of two 
dukes of Colonna; and beſides exerciſing. other cxuelties, 
carried away many of the inhabitants into ſlavery. 

Mola is —— near the ſea, where the emperor has a Nola. 
cuſtom-houſe and a ſmall garriſon which is relieved ever 
week from Gatta, Here is a garden very well kept, wit 
fine walks and abundance of orange-trees. . Near Mola are 
to be ſeen the ruins of a palace, which, according to ſome 
inſcriptions ſaid to be found in it, belonged to Cicero; but 
the grotto's and ſubterraneous vaults were very much da- 
maged in the preſent century by the imperialiſts, who when 
they laid ſiege to Gateta, made this place their magazine. It 
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Death of was on a journey from hence to ſome other place that Cicero 


Cicero, 


Gatta, 


* 


was- aſſaſſtnated by that ungrateful wretch Popilus Lænas. 
At Mola the two unfortunate German princes Frederic of 


Auſtria, and Conrad of Suabia, were diſcovered and ſent to 


Naples, where they were beheaded. Theſe remarkable 
events have cauſed Mola to make ſome figure in hiſtory, 
though they are ſuch tranſactions as cannot be thought of 
without regret. However, it is the opinion of ſome men 
of learning, that Cicero's laſt place of reſidence was Aſtura, 
and not Mola *. | | e 


The fortreſs of Gaeta lies three Italian miles from Mola, 
and by water is an hour's paſſage. As Gaeta is ſuppoted to 
have derived its name from Cajeta, Æneas's nurſe, who, as 
Virgil tells us, died and was buried here, the people, ac- 
cording to the common practice in Italy, might have found 
ſome ruin or other to have ſhewn to ſtrangers for her mo- 
nument; but nothing of that kind is pretended: however, 
on a fortified eminence is to be ſeen Rolando's tower, as it 
is called, or rather an ancient mauſoleum of Lucius Muna- 
tius Plancus, as appears by the following inſcription ; 


L. MAunatius. L. F. L. N. L. Pron. 
Plancus. Cof. Cenſ. Imp. Iter. VII. Vir. 
Epul. Triump. ex. Retis. ædem. Saturni. 
Fecit. de. manibiis. agros. divifit. in. Italia. 
Beneventi. in. Gallia. colonias. deduxit. 
Lugdunum, & Rauricam. . . 

| n 


_ ® Other writers place the laſt reſidence of this famous orator at Cajeta, 
where he had another villa. It muſt be owned, that Cicero's irreſolution 
and fear towards the laſt ſcene of his hfe, is inconſiſtent with the firmneſs 
of a philoſopher. One while his apprehenſions hurry him to ſea, then he 
haſtens to get aſhore ; now he entertams a glimmering hope in the clemency 
of his enemies: this is ſucceeded by a whimſical thought of ſtealing pri- 
vately into Auguſtus's houſe and there killing himſelf, | wh an idle notion, 
that his ghoſt would haunt that emperor. Amidf thoſe fluctuations he is 
furprized by that parricide Popilius, whom his eloquence had ſaved from 

the gallows. His attendants, partly by force and partly by intreaties, got 
him into a litter and made towards the ſea ; but they were ſoon overtaken, 
and the greateſt orator that Rome ever produced died obſcurely, being be- 
headed in a place of no note. The inſults of Fulvia offered to the head of 
this great man after his death, are ſtill more ſhocking. Dio Caf. (bi/t. 
lib. xlvii.) ſays, Caput Ciceronis arreptum mſultans amarulentis verbis & 
conſpuens Ah furs impoſuit Fulvia, oreque ejus aperto linguam extractan 


acubus, quales ſecum comendi capitis cauſa multeres ferunt, compunxit, additis 
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From ROME to. NAPLES. 


biis, and from the offices with which this Plancus, (who 
lived in Auguſtus's time, and had been a hearer of Cicero,) 
was inveſted, this work muſt have been erected about fifteen 
years befote the birth of Chriſt, Some are for making this 
tower a temple of Saturn built by Munatius ; but this con- 
jecture is overthrown by the inſcription, from which it may 
demonſtrated to have been his monument, tho" it wants 
the uſual preamble of Diis Manibus; and the enumeration 
of the high offices he had filled might in his life-time, and by 
his order, be placed on every edifice of his building. Sue- 
tonius in the life of Octavius Cæſar, ſays, that it was by the 
advice of this Plancus that the ſurname of Auguſtus was 
conferred on that emperor, preferably to that of Romulus. 
The city of Lugdunum or Lyons, mentioned in the inſcrip- 
tion, was totally conſumed by fire in Seneca's time, exactly 
two hundred years from the foundation thereof, as appears 
from the ninety-firſt letter of that philoſopher, lib. i. Seven 
years after, Nero (as Tacitus writes, Annal xvi. c. 13.) laid 
a plan for rebuilding it. 


On the Monte della Triniti, the Benedictines have a piqute in 3 
church, near which is to be ſeen a rock with a large cleſt, zock. 


reaching from the ſummit of it down to the bottom of the ſea. 
That it was not originally ſo, appears from the cavities and 
convexities on the two oppoſite ſides, which if they could be 
we, into contact, would be found to correſpond exact- 
ly. But whether this diſruption of the rock happened mira- 
culoufly at the time of our Saviour's paſſion, is another 
queſtion. This opinion is grounded only upon modern, and 
conſequently ſuſpicious, traditions, and is abſolutely contra- 
dicted by thoſe who confine the miracles which the Holy 
Scriptures mention to have accompanied the death of Chriſt 
to Judea; for they alledge, that in other parts of the world 
where people were ignorant of the matter in proof of which 
they were wrought, they would have carried neither convic- 
tion nor information *. But whenever the earthquake hap- 


* 


erebris ac turpibus opprobriis. Fulvia furiouſly ſiezing Cicero's head, 
* ſpit on it with the moſt bitter revilings ; then ſetting it on her knees, and 


opening the mouth, drew out the tongue, and with a bodkin, ſuch as 
women ſtick in their hair, ſhe pierced it through and through, in the 


mean time pouring forth the ſevereſt reproaches againſt the orator.” 
This remarkable fiſſure is unqueſtionably to be attributed to an earth- 
quake, tho' not to that which happened at the death of our Saviour, The 
* ſacred 


In the fourth line, I conceive Manibiis ſtands for Manu- 


pened 


9 l 
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pened the effect is ſurpriſing and worthy of obſervation. 
'Fhe rent is about four or five feet wide, and by a flight of 
ſteps you paſs through it to a ſmall chapel called Capello del 
Crocifiſſa, from which there is a fine view of the ſea. + The 
Benedictine church ſtands about fifty-nine paces- from this 
chapel, fifty-one of which are taken up by the rock, of 
which the monks preſent ſtrangers with ſome ſmall frag- 
ments. To theſe fragments the - grateful bigots ſhew. a 
great veneration, and give the monks a ſmall offering or alms, 
which they need not grudge, the' fathers aſſuring them, that 
Soperftition they are now poſſeſſed of a ſovereign preſervative againſt the 
Dacernius head-ach, falling- ſickneſs, &c. Tartans and other veſlels, as 
they paſs by the lower chapel, uſually ſalute it with a gun, 
and lying upon their oars, perform a devotional office with 
muſic, or ſend aſhore to the convent a pecuniary offering, at 
leaſt, equal to the expence of a falute. But what is more 
extraordinary the infidel Corſairs, have frequently ſent a ſum 
of money to the monks in acknowledgment of their preſer- 
vation in bad weather, upon addreſſing their devotions to this 
chapel. Anil 
Francican The Franciſcan convent here boaſts of having been the 
convent. refidence of the founder of that ſeraphic order, as it is ſtiled; 
Place where and by the ſea- ſide, without the Porta di Ferro, is ſhewn the 
St, _ place where St. Francis ſtood when he preached with ſuch 
Pre. power, that the very fiſhes raiſed themſelves above the ſur- 
face of the water, liſtening to his voice. | 
Confecrated In the choir of the cathedral hangs the conſecrated ſtandard 
ſancard. preſented by pope Pius V. to Don John, on his going to ſea 
to fight againſt the Turks as commander in chief of the uni - 
ted fleets of the Chriſtian powers : in the middle of this flag 
is repreſented our Saviour on the croſs, and St. Peter and St. 
Paul, with this motto: 


In hoc ſigno vinces. 
« This is the ſtandard by which thou ſhalt conquer.“ 


The people never fail to pay their devout adorations to 
this ſtandard. | - hy | 47 


facred hiſtorians make mention of many miracles and prodigies which hap- 
pened at that time, but without particularly ſpecifying the places. Phlegon 
Trallian indeed ſpeaks of a ſimilar earthquake in Bithynia ; but the Tate 
being in the 4th year of the 202d Olympiad, it cannot be reconciled with 
the time of Chriſt's paſſion, See Bayle on the word Pblegon. 
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The bhaſſo-reltevo's on the marble font exhibit Fauns and Remarkable 


ſatyrs dancing, and Mercury delivering Bacchus to Ino font, 


to be nurſed. The workmanſhip is exquiſite, and, as ap- 

pears by the following inſcription, was done by Salpion an 

Athenian : | : {KA | 
ZAANnINN 


40 nN A102 
EnOIMHZ E, 


* Salpion, an Athenian, carved it. 

This vaſe, ſupparted by four lions of marble, was brought 
from the ruins of Formia to 1 0. and probably belonged 
to a temple of Bacchus. The ftatue of AÆſculapius, facing 
the altar of the holy ſacrament, has been deſcribed by Miſ- 
ſon, tom. II. p. 23. Beſides this, there is another ſmall 
pagan idol alſo fixed in the church-wall. On a pillar near 
eighteen feet high, is a curious piece of ſculpture, repre- 
ſenting the martyrdom of St. Eraſmus, whoſe body, depoſi- 


ted in this church, is to be ſeen. A ſubterraneous chapel 
under this cathedral is painted by Brandi. The altar and 


the baluſtrade before it are of beautiful inlaid marble; here 
are alſo ſix ſtatues of caſt ſilver, as big as the life. The 
tower is ſaid to have been built by Frederic Barbaroſſa, by 
way of attonement for his ſins. 


Near the door of the caſtle, which ſtands upon a hill, is gyms of 
ſhewn the remains of the famous Charles of Bourbon, with the famons 
a wooden lower. jaw inſerted to ſupply the place of the na- © 


tural one, long ſince decayed. This nobleman was ſhot in 
ſtorming Rome, and thus dying under the pope's excom- 
munication, and being openly in arms againſt the holy ſce, 
he could not be allowed a burial-place in conſecrated ground; 
and to leave him unburied, or Jay him among the vulgar, 
did not ſeem compatible either with his dignity, or the regard 
due to his eminent ſervices. The Spaniards, therefore, had 
recourſe to another expedient, for they dried his corps like a 
mummy, and ſet it up here. He ftands. in a cloſet, being 
properly cloathed ; his boots are yellow, with red facings ; 
and the ſtockings, which come but a little above the boots, 
have a border of fine lace. In 1719 general Prampero, ge- 
vernor of the city, had this memorable ſkeleton new cloath- 
ed in blue trimmed with filver, and furniſhed it with a ſword, 
cane, and hat and feather. Over the cloſet-door are theſe 
lines in Spaniſh: ä 
8 Francia 


ourbon, 


harles de 


par ſa fortune, 4 


From RO ME to NABLES. 


| Francia me dio la leche, 2 furr%a y Ventura. 

- Roma me aid la muerte, y Gaita la Jepultura. 

France gave me birth, * ſtrength and honours gave, 
Rome my death's wound, and Gaeta a grave.“ | 


4 


' Roma "taptd, © 
Carolus Borbonius n viftorid cæſt 


Here lies Charles de Bourbon, who after enlarging the 
empire, defeating the French, conquering Italy, beſieg- 
ing the Pope, and taking Rome, loſt his life in the midſt 
$ of @ victor q. | 


However, it is a known ſtory, that a Spaniard, in whoſe 
houſe. the duke had taken up his quarters, ſet fire ta it the 
very next day, to effate the infamy of its having harboured 
a traitor ; and indeed all the epitaphs written on this hera 
are far from running in the ſame ſtrain. er 

On each ſide of the ſkeleton is an inſcriptian, one in Ita- 
lian, the other in French; both of which are to the ſame 
purpoſe. The latter, which has been incorrectly printed 
before, is as follows: 


Au Charles Duc de Bourbon de la Maiſon Royale de France, 
Grand Connetable du Royaume, clair par ſa naiſſante, plus clair 
uz perſecuts de ſon Roy, protege de] Empereur 
Cing, fait ſon Capitain General de] Armie, glorieux par ſes ex- 
ploits & par ſes vittoires emporttes ſur les trouppes du meme Roy, 
qu'il fit priſonnier en Pavie, Facheminant d la ville de Rome, ou 
chacun croyoit, qu'il alla triompher, comme un Heros de I Anti- 
quite, il y ſut tut pendant le fiege 1527. Son corps enbaume fiit 
tranſportẽ en Gatta & Maonſ, le General Comte de Prampero, 
Gouverneur de cette place & de fon chateau pour donner un ad- 
mirable exemple aux. autres Miniſires de tres juſte Impereur 
Charles Six, reflaura le tombeau 1719. 


* 


To Charles duke of Bourbon, of the blood-royal of 
© France, conſtable of the kingdom, illuſtrious by his We 
"RY all 


Ciacconi, in his life of Clement VII. P- 465, gives us the : 

following epitaph on this famous watrior : | 4 
Aude Inperio, Gallo vitto, 

Superata Italid, Pontifice ob ſeſſo, 


7 


onſi 
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1 
and yet more ſo by his perſonal merit, who being perſecuted | 
by his ſovereign, was protected by the emperor Charle V. | 
and made captain- general of his army, in which quality, he 1 
acquired immortal honour: by his glorious exploits, havi ; 
ſeveral times defeated the troops of that King by pes it , 
had been injured, and taken him priſoner at Pavia; from | 
thence he directed his march, to Rome, into which it was | ö 
expected he would have entered in triumph, like the heroes | 
of antiquity.; but he was killed in an aſſault during the | 
ſiege of that city, in 1527. His body was embalnes? and | 
ſent to Gaeta, where, by the generoſity of the count de 
Prampero, governor of that town and caſtle, to ſet, a \ 
worthy. example to the other-officers of the moſt gracious 
emperor Charles VI. this monument was repaired in the "0 
year 1719. b 


the Formerly, the, officers of this garriſon, when in their cups, Drinking 
eg- on an public rejoicings, uſed to take off the duke's ſkull; =o. ; 
iaſt and fill it with liquor, in order to drink healths out of it; | 


3 but this ſavage cuſtom, frequently occaſioning quarrels, 


OY 
: 
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} 
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ſome of which, had. unhappy conſequences, has been for- 


ole bidden *. | | 

the The garriſon of Gatta at preſent conſiſts of a thouſand men, Siege of 

red In 1707. this place was taken ſword in hand by the Imperialiſts, Gela in 

era. under Count Daun, after a ſiege which greatly redounded ta 7 

the honqut both of, e and aſſailants; the Spaniſh 

[ta- Mearriſon having fired fifteen thouſand cannot ſhot, and four 

ame thouſand bombs; which, on the part of the Germans, were 

ted ¶ returned with twenty thaufand of the former, and fourteen 
thouſand of the latter. The marquis de Vigliena, after- 
wards vice-roy of Naples, who- commanded in the fort, 

ne; with two thouſand Spaniards ſurrendered_ themſelves pri- 

cla!r ¶ ſoners of war. The ten colours and ſtandards taken on that 

e occaſion were, purſuant to.a vo made to St. Januarius, 

„ hung up in the Capella del Teſoro at Naples, where they 

Rey, Fare ſtill to be ſeen +. | Petey 

"Sy About eight Italian miles from Mola is a ruinous aqueduct, 

7 7 which begins at Trajetto, a little town two miles to the left 

e fit 3 | | | | 

pero, This ſavage cuſtom of drinking out of the enemies ſkulls was of 

ad- Ia very ancient date, and very common among the, Scythians, Germans, 

ereur 155 northern natians, as appears from Herodotus, Diodorus-Siculus, and 


al of 
Firth, 
and 


* 


I. In 1734, Gatta was recovered þy” 
onſiderable loſs... p 
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he Spanjards, and without any 
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14 From ROME to NAPLES. | 
Minturna. of the road, on a pleaſant eminence, and ſome ruins of the 
ancient Minturna, Near it runs the Garigliano, antlently ? 
Garigliano, called the Liris, which was the boundary of Latium. The 
village of the ſame name, which lies along the rivet, be- 
longs to the Caraffa family, who alſo have the profits ariſ- | 
ing from the ferry. The author of the Voyage Hiſtorique | 
d'Italie, lately puhliſhed, talks of croſſing the Garigliano | 
over a bridge (tom. II. p. 196.) but either his memory has 
ſtrangely failed him, or, as I am more inclined to ſuſpect from ; 
* ſeveral other particulars in that work, he never ſet a foot in 
theſe parts. After crofling this river, the road lies through 
a luxuriant country as far as Capua, and on the left lies the 
Falernum. diſtrict of Falernum, which formerly extended from Sinuefl: 
to the Vulturnus, and produced the famous Falernian 

Wine. 
se. On a hill to the left near St. Agatha, ſtands the ſmal 
town of Seſſa. In the church is to be ſeen ſome ancient 


moſaic-work, which, however, will not bear a compariſon Þ 


2 


FFP 


| 
with the modern. The artiſt himſelf, conſcious of its de- 
fects, has illuſtrated the imagery by placing the name under 
every figure, in moſaic. This was one of the chief towns 
of the ancient Volſci, under the names of Aurunca and j 
Sueſſa Pometia. | i 
New Capua. In the area before the cathedral at New Capua are ſeveral k 
large antient /arcophagi, adorned with fine baſſo-rehevo's re- : 
preſenting ſacrifices and religious ceremonies ; and in the t 
church is a fine picture of the Annunciation. | l 
On the town wall is the following inſcription : v 
Philippe IV. Rage, 1 
Romano quondam pacem imperio, 9 
Lumen columengue Campaniæ, fu 
Marte, Opibus, Copiis diu florentem = 
| CAPLYAM in 
Viciſſitudine collapſam deterrima, — 
Caſſam muni mentis, nudatam ſubinde muris, * 
Haſteſque prope inſultantes contemplatus | f 
Emanuel Fonſeca & Zunica Com, Mont. Reg. VII. | 6. 
| comſilia antevertens belli, 1 
Suogue, futuroque præcauens ævo, _ 
Refettis mæœnibus, firudtiſque propugnaculis, Lo 


| Si minus priſtinæ magnitudini, 
4 Priſtine reſlituit munitioni. 


Anno Salutis bum. M. DC AA. 
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Capua, to which formerly the Roman empire owed its 1 


X © ſafety, the glory and defence of Campania, long celebrated | 
tly I «© for opulence and ſtrength, Deng by various accidents and 
15 X < vicifſitudes brought to a defenceleſs ſtate, its fortifications j 
be- and walls being ſo ruined, that it became expoſed to the | 
il © continued inſults of the enemy, was reſtored to its antient | 
que « ſtrength, though not to its former extent, by Emanuel | 
0 « Fonſeca and Zunica the ſeventh count of Montreal, who, | 
has X © to defend it from hoſtile attacks, and for its preſervation ; 
on PF © in his own and future ages, reparied the walls and towers, | 
Cn MY < with the addition of ſeveral new works, in the reign of 
ugh Philip IV. and in the year of our redemption 1636.“ 
0 ; A ſtatue of king Charles II. of Spain is erected in the 


Z macket-place, with a long inſcription under it, full of 
2 adulation, &c. | h 
The ancient Capua, which enervated Hannibal's army, Old Cigua. 
lies two Italian miles from New Capua, on the right-hand 

1 towards Naples. Little is to be ſeen of its antient ſplendor, 
©" I except the ruins of an amphitheatre ; it having ſucceſſively 


nder BY felt the ſavage fury of the Vandals, Oſtrogoths, and Longo- 
4 ; hardians. The diſtance from new Capua to Naples is ſix- 

and teen miles; the road lies through as fine a country as eye 
_ ever beheld. The cauſey, though of a much later date than 


the Via Appia, is not at all inferior to it; and in many parts, 0 
the rows of trees planted on each fide of it form a fine viſta | 
af above a mile in length. The country on each fide is di- 
verſified with corn- fields, gardens, and vineyards; and the 
| vanes climbing up the lofty trees, and interwoven with their 
| luxuriant branches, form a kind of natural feſtoons.,. 
In the months of February and March a perſon muſt be 
very expeditious to travel ſeven ſtages in a poſt-chaiſe from | 
ſung-rifing to ſun-ſet; but in ſummer the ſeventeen ſtages 4 
and a half between Rome and Naples are eaſily performed 
in two days. For the two chaiſe-horſes at every ſtage with- 
in the Neapolitan territories, one pays eleven Carlini *, and 
half as much for the chaiſe, if wanted. The goodneſs of 
che roads, the fertility of the country, and the vigour and 
| ſtrength of the horſes, make travelling extremely plealſant 
in the Neapolitan dominions. However, one cannot be too = 
careful that the Lows dor, or Spaniſh piſtoles, that a travel- — 
ler brings into this country be of the juſt weight; for both 5 


* Three ſhillings and eiglt-pence ſterling. 


Capus ” 
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at Naples and on the road all gold coins are weighed with 
more cunning than equity, and needleſs cavils raiſed to make 
them appear to be under weight. I remember a waiter wo 
belonged to an inn at Mola, a place infamous for knavery 
and cheats of all kinds, peremptorily inſiſted that a piſtole, 
which he had only weighed in his hand, was too light; but, 
upon trial, it was found to be ſomething above weight. 


Naples, March 8, 1730. I am, &c. 
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LETTER LVII, 


Of natural Curioſities in the Kingdom of 
NAPLES. 


- ERR R n n 


S IR, 

T is not without reaſon that the kingdom of Naples iz 
termed a paradiſe, as it abounds with all kinds of grain, 
fruit, herbage, flax, oil, and wine, in the higheſt perfec- 
| tion. Calabria is famous for its manna; and produces faffron 
7 Manna. equal to the oriental, which likewiſe grows in other parts of 
Fi Saen. the kingdom , 9 | 

if * The kingdom of Naples alſo produces alum, vitriol, ſul- 
| phur, rock-eryſtal, marble, and ſeveral forts of minerals. 

18 he wool of this country is excellent both for ſtrength and 

Wl | fineneſs; and it yields filk in ſuch plenty, that vaſt quan- 

tities of it are annually exported, As for wines, it rivals 

thoſe of the richeſt climates. Here are to be ſeen the fineſt 

Aocks and herds in the world; and Neapolitan horſes are fo 

much eſteemed, that to mention them is enough. The ex- 

portation of theſe products, together with great quantities of 

ſnuff and ſoap, are very conſiderable funds of wealth to this 

Manufac- Kingdom. I muſt not omit a particular manufacture, which 

ture of fila- is chiefly carried on at Tarento and Rheggio, where waiſt⸗ 

Sell. dk. coats, caps, ſtockings, and gloves, are knit with a kind of 

Rome hairy filaments growing on a ſpecies of ſhell-fſh. In ſoft- 


* Saffron alſo grows in the ſouthern parts of Germany, and alſo in 
Normandy, Languedoc, Provence, and the principality of Orange in 
France. [The Engliſh ſaffrop,is the beſt of any in the world, but is not 
mentioned by the author, rr. 
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Kingdom of NAPLES. 17 
neſs and fineneſs this ſtuff yields indeed to ſilk; but it re- 


tains a particular gloſs. to the laſt. The natural colour of | 
ho theſe filaments. is a kind of an olive- green; and the ſhell on i 
which they grow is alſs commonly found about Malta, Cor- | . 
le, ſica, and Sardinia : I have met with ſome of theſe ſhells ? 
ut, even in the Adriatic, which afford but few of theſe uſeful | 
filaments, which yield a comfortable ſubſiſtence to the in- | 
duſtrious. 


Among the natural curioſities of the kingdom of Naples Lau P:y- n 
may be alſo reckoned the Lapis Phrygins *, or Pietra fun- I « fn: 
gifera, as it is commonly called; which, when laid in ſhady rifera, 

or damp places, within a few days yields two, three, or more 

fungi or mi ſhrooms, according to the largeneſs of the 

ſtone: Thetc are eaten by the Neapolitans ; but it is a miſ- 


take to imagiie that the vegetable proceeds ſimply from a 
real ſtorie, 


S 15 ngi iſſue from homogeneous ſeeds is manifeſt from hence, 
rain, that if a muſhroom be not left to ripen on the ſtone till it 
fec- drops its ſeeds, the ſtone loſes its virtue; or, to ſpeak more 
tron BE properly, the ſeeds being taken away before they come to 
ts of maturity, the vegetation ceaſes. Warm water poured on 
the ſtone is found conſiderably to forward the growth of theſe 

ſul- BY fungi, as it penetrates into the cloſeſt interſtices, and dilates | 
als, the pores of the ſtone, cauſing a fermentation in the confined | 
| and BY - ſap, and fomenting the ſeeds to a ſpeedy vegetation. The ? 
juan- natural ſeaſon for theſe ſtones, when they lie in the earth, | 
rivals to produce muſhrooms, is the ſpring ; but by putting them ( 
fineſt in pots filled with moiſt earth, they yield them all the year : 
re ſo round. Poſſibly many other ſeeds are contained in this maſs ; | 
e ex- though, for want of a proper cultivation, &c. their growth ' 
ies of BY may be checked. The fungi, when the ſtone is duly pre- 
o this pared, generally appear on the third or fourth day, and on 
which BW the ſixth attain to their full maturity. They grow to the | 
waiſt⸗ height of a ſpan above the ſtone, and afe of different figures. = 
nd of The outſide of them is of a browniſh red; but within they 
| ſoft-W are very white. Theſe fungiferous ſtones are chiefly found 
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earth, rotten box-wood, and ſprays of ſeveral ſhrubs and 
herbs, together with the muſhroom-ſeeds, which are ſo ve 

ſmall; as not to be diſtinguiſhed from duſt, but by the help 
of-a very good microſcope. That theſe cmingly ſtrange 


on eminences, but ſeldom in valleys and low grounds. They 


Here is another ſort of Lapis Phrygius, not unlike the Engliſh fuller's- 
earth, which is deſcribed by Pliny, lib. xxxvi-c. 20. 


This Lapis Phrygius is only a hard congeries of 
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#3 NaTvrar Curio8iTIES in the 
are to be met with in great plenty, and of all ſizes, in the 
ſouthern parts ot the £.ccletiaſtical State, and near Fondi, 
Gaeta, Itri, about Naples, and in other parts of this king- 
dom. This maſs, which has neither the hardneſs of a ſtone, 
nor the properties of earth, by its fecundity becomes gra- 
dually more porous, ind decreaſes in weight. Paolo Boccone, 
botaniſt to the great duke of Fuſcany, afterwards a Ciſter- 
tian monk under the name of Silvio Boccone, and Michael 
Mercati, in his AZatltheca, publiſhed in folio at Rome in 
1717 by Laneifi, whom I have frequently mentioned with 
the honour due to his great abilities, have made ſome re- 
marks on this Lapis Phrygius. The heat of the climate, and 
the fatneſs of the ſoll of Italy, is very proper, with ſuitable 


moiſture, for producing truffles, morels, muſhrooms, Sc. of | 


n an extraordinary fize. On an eftate called Guadagnola, 

about twenty miles from Rome, belonging to the Conti fa- 
mily, a very palatable fort of muſhrooms are produced, ſome 
of which have weighed twenty pounds; but unleſs they arc 
carefully watched, the birds are apt to peck them to pieces. 
The duke of Poli preſented queen Chrittina of Sweden with 
one of thoſe muſhrooms, which weighed thirty pounds ; of 
which, an account of its extraordinary ſize, Kircher has 
given an accurate deſcription. 


eue Mount Veſuvio often fills the neighbouring country with 


terror; but few things in nature are ſo abſolutely noxious 
and hurtful, as not to be productive of ſome good. Even this 
raging vulcano, by its ſulphureous and nitrous manure, and 
the heat of its ſubterraneous fires,. contributes not a little to 
the uncommon fertility of the country about it, and the pro- 
fuſion of fruit, herbage, Sc. with which it is every- where 
covered. The ſame happy effect from the ſame cauſe is vi- 
{ible about mount Ætna in Sicily; where the general produce 
of grain is thirty-ſix fold, and in one part, when well culti- 
vated, fifty fold, Thoſe are obſerved to be the moſt fertile 
ſpots which abound in ſulphur, ſalt-petre, &c. If ſuch ig- 
-neous and inflammable fubſtances were pent up, their fer- 
mentation and ebullition would be productive of the meſt 
calamitous effects; whereas they find a vent through theſe 
vulcano's, and make frequent diſcharges. Experience ſhews, 
that earthquakes; after any continued eruptions of Veſuvio, 
are not ſo frequent, and leſs fatal incheir effects than at other 
times. The inhabitants are far from being alarmed at this 
mountain's vernal eruptions, when they are not very violent; 
and the air is ſo far from being rendered unhealthful by ow 
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be that Barra, a village at the foot of Veſuvio near the ſea, is 
di, remarkable for its healthſulneſs. 

1 "The ancient fertility of this mountain is celebrated by Mar- 
ne, tial in the following lines : 

ra- 


| Hi 7 of pampineis diridis 7 eſuvyits umbri 18, 
'» Prefſerat hie madidos nebilis uta lacs. 

Hee j juga, qut#m Niſe colles, plus Bacchus anavit; 
Hoc nuper Satyri "Mite didere Werum 

Hic Veneris fedes, Laceummone gratior illi; 

Flic locus Hercules nomine tlarus erat. 

Cunita Jacent fammis, & triſti merſa favills, 
Nec ſaperi vellent hoc licuſſſe ſibi. Lib. ii. Epig. 105; 


© Veſuvio; cover'd with the fruitful vine, 

© Here flourifh'd once, and ran with floods of wine; 
© Here Bacchus oft to the cool ſhades retir'd, | 
And his own native Niſa leſs admir'd 

Oft to the mountain's airy tops advanc d, 

The friſking ſatyrs on the ſummits danc'd ; 

Alcides here, here Venus grac'd the ſhore 


8 


© Nor lov'd her fab'rite Lacedæmon more: : 
©. Now piles of aſhes, ſpreading all around, 
with © In undiſtinguiſh'd heaps deform the Stound: 
10us “ © The gods themſelves the ruin'd a demoan; 
this And Mente the miloljeſa' that themſelves have done,” 
and ADDISON, 
le to | 
pro- Though. the upper part of moùnt Veſuvio be covered with Wine of 
there Þ cinders, alhes, Sc. the lower parts yield three ſorts of ex- the growth 
s vi- quiſite wine, namely, the Vie Grete, white muſcadel, and ob mary 
duce a wine called Zncryme Chriſti; the ſecond has the advantage 
ulti- WM in flavour, but will not bear any diſtant ex cportation, Ar 
ertile Pietrabianca this wine is ſold for a carlino and a half * per 
h ig- bottle. The Vine Greco was originally made from the pro- 


fer- Aduce of ſome vines tranſplarited Hither from Greece +, which 
molt have ſucceeded to admiration. . 
theſe n . 146; - 


Ws, 


mie. About ſix-pence. 

other + The tranſplanti of vines, Sc. has often turned to the great im- 

t this provement of them. From tbe vines growing ncar the Rhine, t4 any anted 

lent ; to another climate, the celebrated, Canary was fir produced zqand; from 

bem; this ſame vine, and that of Burgundy, we have that del:cons wane brought 

7 that from the cape of Good-Hope, The China oranges, of ſuch adv antace to 
| Pac al, 
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Winewby The Lacryme Chriſti is ſo called from the drops of juice 


called Lag. ouſing from the grapes when fully ripe. ti 
9 This year, fo early as the cloſe of February, mount Ve- 1 
ſuvio began to iſſue flames; and the ſmoke was to be ſeen 2 
from Naples riſing to a conſiderable height, in a large black tr 


column, till it was broke and diſſipated by the wind: this 
happens in three or four minutes, and then one has a clear 3 
fight of the top of the mountain, till another eruption a 
comes on in a few minutes, and throws up cinders, ſmoke, c 
and ſtones. Amidſt the variety of agitations into which the 
wind blows the ſmoke, ſome fanciful perfons have imagined b. 
that on difcerned many forts of frightful figures. Accord- 41 
ing to Dion Caſſius, lib. xvi, in Veſpaſian's time the country 1 
was terrified with the imaginary repreſentation of a troop of la 
fuliginous giants iſſuing from the mouth of Veſuvio. The V 
ſmoke is not immediately diſſipated when blown from the fr 
mountain, but expands itſelf in thick clouds. At night, is 
after every exploſion, the mountain was obſerved to diſcharge ai 
a ſhort fiery column, which was ſeen to ſhoot upwards, but Þ tt 
was extinguiſhed before it fell. Probably, this only proceeded b. 
from the ignited tones thrown up in a perpendicular direc- 1 


Portugal, were tranſplanted thithey from China, and from thence to 
Naples, where they alſo thrive. The ſame frequently Renee good with 
regard to animals. The wool of Andalufia is known to ſurpaſs all other; 
and yet that kind of — on which it were originally natives of 
| | England, where the wool, though preſrabl to any other country in 
9 Europe, is inferior to the Spaniſh. The Spaniſh horſes, though in ſome 
| | rts of the Weſt-Indies they degenerate, in Chili they become far pre- 
1 Ferable to their progenitors. The origin and deſcent of nations is co- h. 
piouſty ſet forth in hiſtory; and an account of the tranſmigrations and h: 
ſettlements in the animal and vegetable kingdoms would be no leſs enter- *' 
taining. The firſt pheaſants were aborigines of the country about the v 
| river Phaſis (which iſſues from the mountains of Armenia, and runs fe 
lj through Mingrelia) and are faid to have been firſt brought into Greece b 
, the Argonauts; red-legged partridges are natives of Numidia ; the fir 5 
of the turkey fowls, as they are commonly called, came from Mexico, * 
and were ſerved up at the nuptial feaſt of Charles IX, king of France, in er 
1570. That the difference of air, diet, &c. conſiderably influences the | cc 
melioration or degeneracy conſequential to theſe changes of climate is Wc, 
manifeſt in the human ſpecies; the iſſue of negro parents, when born in 
Europe, gradually acquire the fair complexion of Europeans; and the m 
deſcendants of the Portugueſe coloniſts ſettled on the weſtern coaſt of tb 
Africa, are known to have contracted not only the African complexion of 
the natives, but the woolly hair, the flat noſe, and thick lips, yet fill re- 
| taining the names of their European anceſtors. It is remarkable that the 
milk of the European women, on their coming to Batayia in the Eaſt- 
Indies, becomes ſo brackiſh, that their children refuſe the breaſt, and muſt 
be ſuckled by female negro laves. 


tion, 
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tion, of which the greateſt part, eſpecially in ſtill weather, 
drop again into the caverns from whence they iſſued. After 
a week's expectation that Veſuvio would return to a ſtate of 
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this creaſe of its violence was apprehended by the inhabitants, or 
at leaſt that it would continue longer than my purpoſed ſtay 
tion at Naples; on the fourteenth of March I reſolved that its 
ke, ¶ commotion ſhould not deter me from viſiting this extraordi- 
IF nary mountain. The parties for this ne ORG can never 
be very numerous; hackney horſes being ſcarce at Naples, 
and the peaſants on the mountain (whoſe aſſiſtance is abſo- 
atry lutely neceſſary) being too few in number to attend on a 
: 


The FF Veſuvio (here commonly called Monti di Somma, either 
the from ſommitd, a ſummit “, or from ſomma, an adjacent eſtate) 
ght, is five Italian miles, including the circuit round the bay; 
arge and from the foot of the mountain to the ſummit it is near 


but three miles further. By an inſcription at Capua, mentioned Jupiter Ve- 


tranquillity, at the end of which, on the contrary, an in- 


large company. The diſtance from Naples to the foot of 
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eded by Parini, Veſuvio ſeems to have been conſecrated to Jupiter i. 


irec- W Tonans ; 


Jovi Veſuvia 

ce to Sacrum 

with ” D.D. 

ther; 
vey . | © Sacred to Jupiter of Veſuvius.“ 
ſome \ * 
pre- Mount Veſuvio, like Parnaſſus, conſiſts properly of two 
18 Co- 


heads, or ſummits, hong at preſent only that on the right- 
enter. hand as you come from Naples, emits fire and ſmoke. The 
at the valley betwixt thoſe hills is about a mile Jong, and extremely 
1 runs fertile. The height of the burning ſummit (which is the 
lower of the two) is computed to be eleven hundred fathoms 
lerico, above the ſurface of the ſea. This mountain by a ſudden 
ce, in eruption in the year 1631, laid waſte all the neighbouring 
es the W country; and an earneſt admonition to poſterity in Latin was 
aate 15 WW cut in ſtone, and ſet up in Reſina, a village within three 
miles of Naples, to adviſe the inhabitants to fly in time, when 
they are threatened with an eruption of Veſuvio. 

At Torre del Greco, a village ſituated on the ſea-coaft, 
three miles from this mountain, are two other inſcriptions, 
giving an account of the deſtruction of three convents and 
* As ZEtna is now called Monte Gibello ; for the Saracens, when th 
were maſters of Sicily, gave it the name of Gibel, which has the ſame ſig- 


nification with the German word Giebel or Gipſel, the ſummit of a hill. 
C 3 other 
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other buildings thereabouts by the ſame terrible eruption in 


1631, Oc. 

From Refina the acclivity of the mountain increaſes, yet 
fo that one may ride ſtill on horſe-back. Here are ſeen ſe- 
veral large ſtones half calcined, ſcattered in different places, 
which are left as memorials of former devaſtations; the 
greateſt part having been cleared away by the peaſants liv- 
ing on the mountain, and uſed for incloſing their vineyards. 
It is aſtoniſhing to think of the impetuoſity by which huge 
maſſes of four or hve hundred weight have been thrown to 
the diſtance of ſevaral Italian miles. At laſt the ſteepneſs of 
the aſcent, eſpecially as it is all over covered with aſhes and 
cinders, will not admit of riding, and the horfes are leſt to be 
taken care of by the ſervants. It is adviſeable alſo both for 
eaſe and expedition in climbing among the aſhes, c. to 
change boots for thozs. Hereabouts a hermit has built a 
dwelling, but of a meannefs entirely correſpondent to the 
character of ſelf-denial; and ſuch is his fortitude, that Ve- 
ſuvio muſt rage with uncommon vehemence before he removes 
his quarters; as travellers are apt to be fatigued with climb- 
ing up this uncommon aſcent, he. ſtands ready with ſome 
wine to refreſh them at their return; and as the rules of his 
order do not prohibit him from fingering money, he thank- 
fully receives any little acxnowledgment made for his ſca- 
ſonable civility. 


charger of At this hermitace the attendance of the peaſants who fol- 
the pealants. Jow travellers from the neighbouring villages, becomes ne- 


deſſary; but if there happen to be more than can be employ- 
ed, they arc apt to quarrel with one another: this is ſome- 
times attended with bloodfhed, and proves of ill conſequence 
to the ſtrangers whom they are ſo eager to ſerve. A travel- 
ler thould by all means carry fire-atms with him on theſe oc- 
caſions; thoſe people being trained up to rob and murder, 
and accuſtomed to wear at their ſides large couteaux. Be- 
fides, they are ſo void of all ſhame as to make a jeſt of their 
deteſtable practices among one another, when they are laid 
down to reſt. Whilſt we were about the ſkirts of the 
mountain they talked big, and boaſted that they would car- 
ry us up to the hc or mouth on the ſummit of it; but un 
advancing upwards their note was changed ; and at every lit- 
te blaze they called upon the virgin Mary and St. Januarius, 
telling us of the great danger we were expoſing ourſelves to; 
ſo that we ourſelves were obliged to be upon the chearfu! 
ſtrain, in order to keep our guides in heart. All the * 
89 8 N | . | they 
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they do is to go before with leathern belts round their waiſts, Ther 


by which travellers hold, that they may climb up with grea- 
ter eaſe. If the two peaſants that go before every traveller 


are not ſufficient, others help by ſhoving him behind, Be- 


fore a perſon puts himſelf in their power, an agreement 
muſt be made; and at diſmiſſing them it is Veſt to add a 
ſmall gratuity, as they have been known to proceed to rude- 
neſs without it, and indeed are ſeldom ſatisſied with the bare 
wages agreed upon. 

The mountain being very ſteep and moſtly covered with 
black aſhes, the aſcent is very difficult; the aſhes giving way 
cauſes a man to ſlide ſeveral ſteps downwards, and in places 
free from the aſhes, the ruggedneſs of the melted matter puts 
you to no leſs trouble. That ſulphur lies here a foot deep, 
as a certain writer takes upon him to advance, is what I ſaw 
nothing of; but among theſe drofty clods I met with ſome 
red and yellow ſtony ſubſtances, containing a great deal of 
ſulphur : neither is there any neceſſity of treading in the 
guide's ſteps ; for, very often, it cannot be done, the aſhes 
inſtantly filling up the impreſſion of his feet. From this 
Vulcano has been too often known to iſſue a /ava or mixed 
floods of melted ſulphur, metallic ore and roſin, to the inex- 
preſſible damage of the neighbouring eountry. The ria 
of this ejected matter till lies ſtratum upon ſtratum with 
large ſtones kene from them, which, in their courſe 
along the ſulphurcous ſtream, were ſtopped by their inequali- 
ties; and fixed as the melted matter gradually hardened-; 
whereas had the ſtream been entirely fluid, it would have 
cooled and ſettled in a more even and uniform furfece. In 
the year 1694, the country was viſited with one of thole 
hery /ava's ; and the burnt ſtones, though forced under the 
melted matter with poles, immediately emerged ayain. 
Theſe ſtreams or currents are not thrown up from the moun- 
tain like the ſtones, but pour down as from an inclined vel- 
ſel; ſo that it ſeems as if ſuch an effuſion could proceed 
from no other cauſe but the fulneſs of the whole cavity and 


all the receſſes of the mountain of melted 'ſubſtances. Some 
pretend to have computed, that, during the eruption in the 
year 1694, ſo great a quantity of lava was diſcharged, that 
in ſome places it hardened at the height of ſixty ells above the 
ſurface of the ground; and that, if it had been accumulated 
into one maſs, it would have equalled in bulk the mountain 
from the bowels of which it had iſſued. If this be true, 
what muſt we think of the abyſs to which this vaſt moun- 
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tain is, as it were, the ſpiracle. The matter thrown up by 
mount Etna, in 1669, is ſaid to have amounted to 
No pumice- 93,838,750 cubic feet &. I here ſearched very narrowly for 


ſtones on pumice-ſtones, but could not ſee a ſingle ſtone of that kind 
mount Ve- , ” 
fayid, all over the mountain. In the ſcoriæ are ſcattered up and 


down ſeveral burnt ſtones that are very porous ; but, on ac- 

count of their weight and dark aduſt colour, they differ ve- 

much from the genuine pumice-ſtones found about Baiæ 

Minerals in and its neighbourhood. By chemical experiments it ap- 
the tones. pears, that the ſtones ejected by Veſuvio contain pitch, ſul- 
phur, vitriol, alum, antimony, marcaflite, arſenic, Oc. 

The differences of the ſcoriæ in colour and ſubſtance have 
therefore nothing ſtrange in them ; as, from the various mix- 

tures of ſuch bodies with earth and ſtone, there muſt reſult 

a great diverſity in the alterations they undergo by ſuch a ve- 
hement and laſting fuſion or ignition. Small quantities of 

gold, filver, copper, tin, lead, and other minerals have al- 

to been extracted from them, which give a light into the 
Experiment conſtitution of the adjacent ſtrata. I pulveriſed one of theſe 
2 mag ſtones of a red and yellow colour, and applied the magnet 
| to it, but I could obſerve no attraction or even adheſion; 
which unqueſtionably was owing to the prevalency of the re- 

maining ſulphur. 1 was ſenſible the magnet has no effect 

upon iron ore, however abounding with metal, till by a 

ſtrong fire the ſulphur mixt with it be expelled; and here- 

upon repeating the trial with a black clod which had been 
thoroughly burned, the adheſion was very ftrong. I ſhall 

not animadvert on what ſome perſons have ſaid of their find- 

ing in theſe cinders ſparks of rubies and other gems : vitre- 

ous ſubſtances I myſelf ſaw ; but theſe may have been cauſ- 

ed by the fuſion of a fine ſand, ſalt, and marcaſſite. As I 

was ſtanding at one of the former mouths or apertures of 

Veſuvio, a ſtone of a greeniſh yellow, ejected from the 
mountain, fell cloſe by me. Upon taking it up when it had 

cooled, I found it to be covered with a kind of gloſſy varniſh, 

and to contain ſeveral bits of glaſs ; but, at my return, I 


* This is the computation of Dr. Burnet in his Theory of the Earth. 
Virgil ſays, | 


Vidimus undantem ruptis fornacibus Ætnam, 
Flammarumque globos, liqucfactaque wolvere ſaxa. 


What rocks did Ætna's bellowing mouth expire 
From her torn entrails! and what floods of fire ! 
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round its beauty very much diminiſhed by rubbing againſſ 
come other ones in my pocket, which I had picked up. I 


.7 
; 
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the ſtone, and diſſolved its texture, ſo that a greeniſh liquor 
was continually ooſing from it, and I was obliged to uſe pro- 
per means for drying it. N 

Near to the ſummit of the mountain we met with ſtones, 
at leaſt of a hundred weight, glowing hot, and when broken 


Ja ſmith's forge. 'T heſe ejected ſtones immediately ſet paper on 
fire; and, if our guides may be relied on, they had been 
but juſt ejected from the abyſs. I ſaw about fifteen of theſe, 
but not one thrown in the air or in motion, As we ſtill ad- 
vanced, our ears were frequently aſſaulted with a horrid noiſe 
like that of the exploſion of a whole battery of cannon 
and under our feet we were ſurpriſed with a continued noiſe, 


IE. > te, . 
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a hole with a ſtick in the aſhes but a few inches deep, a heat 
was immediately felt in it, which in ſome places was hotter 
than a man's hand could bear. We perceived the ſmoke to 
iſſue out as it were in ſeveral places through ſmall fiſſures. I 

was for a long time at a loſs what to make of great numbers 
of little round holes about half an inch diameter in this part 
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- {waſps and hornets, which retreated hither on account of the 
n heat; the cold at this time of the year, and eſpecially in the 
night, being too ſevere for them at the foot of the hill. We 
found a ſcorched acorn among the aſhes, a conſiderable way 
>- up the hill, but it is no eaſy matter to form a probable con- 
(. jecture from whence it came; not a ſingle tree or ſhrub be- 
I ing to be ſeen on all that part of the mountain, which is 
of covered with aſhes and ſtones ; and birds, which might have 
ie carried ſuch a thing by a way of food, are never known to 
d I vilit this dreary region. 

h, At length, after many weary ſteps, we came to the place 
I EE where formerly the largeſt mouth or aperture of the moun- 
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made uſe of water for cleaning it, which rather penetrated. 


Red- hot 
ſtones, 


exactly reſembling red-hot iron, or the lag juſt taken out of 


not unlike the boiling of a large cauldron. Upon making Heat of the 


ſoil, 


of the hill, till I found them to be avenues to the neſts of 


Formar 
mouth of 


tain was; but this has undergone ſuch changes by the fre- Veſuvio. 


b. ¶ quent ecuptions, that at preſent it is not only choaked up, 

but covered by a round hill of aſhes and cinders. In Addi- 
ſon's and Millor time there was a plain of near three hun- 
dred paces to croſs before they came to the ſkirts of this 
round hill or new mountain ; but ſuch great eruptions have 
ſo enlarged the circumference of the hill, that this interval 
u moſt places is now no more than a kind of trench ſeven 
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time, who gives this deſcription of Ætna: 
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or eight feet deep, and about thirty paces wide. It is not 


improbable but in a few years this vacuity may be filled up, 2 : 
and thus the two mountains form but one. The lower or © 
old mountain is of ſuch a height that the trench is not per- 
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ceived at the foot of it. Here we felt a very ſenſible in- 
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_ , creaſe of heat; and eſpecially at every exploſion of the moun- 
tain, which made the aſhes fly againit our faces, ſo that 


ſome of the company were obliged to cover their eyes. The 

round alſo was almoſt inſupportably hot under our feet; for 
the embers or ſlag burnt the very ſoles of our ſhoes. Here in-. 
deed we were not terrified with the horrid noiſes we had heard 
below; but every diſcharge was attended with a whizzing like] 
that of a great number of rockets 28 up at once. The mul 
titude of ſtones and other matter oc ed, together with the 


— 


clouds of ſmoke with which the ſky is totally obſcured, re- — 
ſemble the ſpringing of a mine, Moſt of the ſtones, eſpe- . 

cially the lanes; the weight of which has not been much! 1 
diminiſhed by burning, return perpendicularly into the abyß 7 


from whence they were thrown up; and this poſſibly is le- 

veral times repeated till their weight decreaſes, or a violent 
eruption happens, and then they are thrown beyond the verge 
of the aperture. Great quantities, however, fall on the 
ſides of the hill, and the noiſe they make in rolling down is 


indeed ſomething terrible. As the wind generally drives the 

aſhes, ſmoke, &c. one particular way, it gives the ſpectator = 
an opportunity of chuſing the moſt favourable ſtation ; yet — 
if the eruptions happen to be violent, there is danger of ap- ] 


proaching on any ſide. It being a very bright day, we could] 
perceive no flame at the mouth of the hill; and the great boi 
increaſe of the heat felt at every diſcharge might proceed 
from the melted matter and ignited ſtones thrown into the ry 
air, which in the night appear like red-hot . bullets. The 


| 3 exhibited by vulcano's are not conſtantly alike; 2 
or they differ according to the violence or moderation of the * 6 
eruptions. This has been obſerved ſo long ago as Virgil“ bp 


- = = = Harrifias juxta tonat Aitna ruinis: 
Interdumgue atram prorumpit ad æthera nubem 
Turbine fumantem piceo, & candente favilla ; 
Attollitque globos flammarum, & fidera lambit. 
Interdum ſcopulos auulſaque viſcera montis 

Erigit eruttans, liguefactagut ſaxa ſub auras 
Cum gemitu glomerat, fundogue exeſ/tuat imo, 


VIC. Aneid. III. v. 571. 
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And 
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- - - » © And ſecure from wind, 
Is to the foot of thund'ring Ætna join'd. 
« By turns a pitchy cloud ſhe rolls on high, 

- + By turns hot embers from her entrails fly; c 
And flakes of mounting flames that lick the ſky. 3 
Oft from her bowels maſſy rocks are thrown, 

And ſhiver'd by the force come piece-meal down. 

Oft liquid lakes of burning ſulphur flow, 

Fed from the fiery ſprings that boil below.” 
| | DxyDEn. 


Sarnelli, biſhop of Biſceglia, informs us, that the upper or 


ne mountain firſt appeared on the 26th of September, 1685. 
We had ſtil] about eight hundred paces to aſcend among hot 
iſtones and aſhes ; but the eruptions followed fo thick upon 
one another, that before we could have reached the ſummit 
we muſt have ſtood at leaſt eight ſhocks more; and as the 
danger every minute became manifeſtly greater, and our 
8 faint-hearted guides grew exceſſively out of humour, we all 
agreed to return. After all, it is very probable, that, had 
we ventured to the aperture or mouth of Veſuvio, a thick 
Z ſmoke would have been all we could have ſeen, which would 


not have rewarded our pains and hazard. I wonder ſome 


Z travellers who affect great courage and intrepidity ſhould pre- 


tend that they had been on the ſummit of the hill during an 
eruption, and that looking down the aperture they ſaw the 
vaſt hollow all on fre and full of ſulphur, pitch, and metal 
boiling with prodigious vehemence; whereas ſeveral curious 
perſons of undoubted veracity, who have been more than 
once on the top, when the mountain was ſtill, aſſured me, 
that, by reaſon of the ſmoke, it is very ſeldom they could get 


a ſight of the bottom of the cavity; which is alſo ſubject to 


great variations : for it is ſometimes of a vaſt depth; and at 
other times but a little more than two hundred feet, accord- 
ing to the height of the melted matter, at the laſt eruption, 
which by hardening gradually forms this bottom. Some 


have ventured a conſiderable. way down the cavity ; but this 
is a temerity from which no real advantage or glory can ac- 


crue. Such raſhneſs about two years fince unhappily proved 
fatal to an Engliſh gentleman of a very good character, both 
for his learning and morals. If a ſtone be rolled down the 
aperture; within a ſhort time after, an eruption, followed 


by a hollow ſound and a cloud of ſmoke, happens. The 


aſcent 


. ˙ w — 
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aſcent to the ſummit takes up two hours; but the deſcent : 


takes leſs, and is much eafier :' for the aſhes often carry one 
ſeveral paces downwards at one ſlide. Some days after this 


excurſion, I obſerved from Naples, in the evening, that the | 
mountain continually ejected ſtones, &c. and over it appear- | 


ed a pale gleam, which, at firſt, I took to be flame: it con- 


tinued a long time gradually aſcending, and at length I diſco- | 


vered it to be the refraction of the beams of the ſetting ſun 
through the fuliginous exhalations iſſuing from the aperture. 


As the ſun gradually deſcended towards the horizon, this | 


phenomenon inſenſibly diminiſhed ; when it was ſet, it total- 
ly diſappeared. A ſtrong party of us (for otherwiſe it is ve- 
ry dangerous to walk the ſtreets of Naples in the night) uſed 
moſt evenings to go to the great area near the vice-roy's pa- 
lace, to obſerve the changes in the appearance of Veſuvio. 
On the 17th of March, to the left of the place where we had 
taken our ſtation on the mountain there was a continual fire ; 
and from the upper aperture, every four or five minutes, iſ- 
ſued ignited columns, in appearance about four feet high, 
and near a foot and a half in diameter. On the 18th, that 
part near the old bocca or mouth of Veſuvio was all in 
glowing fire, but without.any confiderable blaze ; whilſt the 
upper, or new mountain, emitted towering flames without 
intermiſſion ; and vaſt clouds of ſmoke appeared above the 
ſummit of the mountain. On the 19th there was a general 
fice ſpread all over the upper mountain, and in the hs of 
Naples were heard ſubterraneous rumblings and concuſſions 
like the diſcharge of cannon at a diſtance. On the 20th, 
and likewiſe on the iſt day of April, the fire was viſible at 
Gatta, which is fix ſtages from Veſuvio; and as abundance 
of aſhes was driven by the wind to Naples, recourſe was had 
to proceſſions, and the invocation of St. Januarius, in whom, 
in all public calamities, the Neapolitans place a great confi- 
dence; but of late, to make matters ſure, the archangel 
Michael has been added as a collegue to that faint. It muſt 
be owned their devotion is very well grounded if what they 
tell us be true, namely, that upon the ſaint's head being ex- 
poſed, and proper ſupplications made to him, the wind has 
immediately ſhifted, and ſometimes the eruptions of Veſuvio 


Medal of St. have been ſuppreſſed ; and ſo powerful a protector well de- 
Januariv*. ſerved the honour of a large medal, which the governor of 


the treaſury-chapel, where the ſaint's reliques are kept, had 
ſtruck. On one ſide is the effigics of this ſaint, with theſe 
words round it: 

D. JAN, 
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D. JAN. LIBERATORI. VRBIS. 
FVNDATORI. QVIETIS. 


To St. Januarius, the deliverer of the city, author of 
its ſecurity.” . : N 


On the reverſe are two phials, repreſenting thoſe in which 
his miraculous blood is kept; under them is a garland, with 
this legend: I, | 


POSTQVAM. COLLAPSI. CINERES. 
ET. FLAMMA. QVIEVIT. CIVES 
NEAPOLITANI. INCOLVMES. 
A. D. MDCCVII. 


The aſhes ſubſided, the eruption ſuſpended, and the 
citizens of Naples preſerved in the year 1707. 


In commemoration of this ſame miracle of the year 1707, Thank %iv- 

2 marble ſtatue. of the ſaint, with the following inſcription, de monu- 
has been erected on the ſpot near the church of S. Caterina a 
it Formello, where the ſaint's head, attended by numerous 
n BW proceſſion, was placed on an altar which faces Veſuvio, as it | 
e WH were to Keep it in awe: 


 DIVO FANUARIO, 
Urbis Neap. Indigetum Princip, 
' * Quid Montis Veſuvii 
Anno MDCCVII. 
Cum Maxima ignis eruptione 
Facta, dies complures magis 
Magiſue ferociret, 
Jam ut certiſſimum Urbi 
Totique Campaniæ 
Y 3 minaretur 
Sacri oftenſu- capitis 
In ard hic ex/trutt4 
Excidioſas impetus 
Extempls oppreſſerit, 
Et onnia ſerendrit, 
Neapelitani 
Ejus divini Beneficii 
Uti & innumerorum aliorum 
Duibus d Bello, Fame, 
Peſtilentia, Terre motu, | | ! 
| lem, 
| N , | / L 
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NATURAL Cortiostries in the 
Dybem, (ivitatemgue _. 


Liberavit memores 


© To St. Januatius, the chief of the Neapolitan faint: 

© by the expoſure of whoſe ſacred head on an altar erected 
© on this ſpot, a moſt dreadful eruption of mount Veſuvio in 
* 1707, which had raged ſeveral days with increaſing vio. 


© lence; ſo as to threaten the city and the whole country 
© with an unavoidable conflagration, was inſtantaneouſ 


© ſuppreſſed, and fair proſperous weather ſucceeded, the 


* Neapolitans, in acknowledgment of this, and innumera- 


© ble other ſignal deliverances from war, peſtilence, famine, 1 


* and earthquakes, have erected this monument.” 


Aurelius Victor, and other hiſtorians; who relate that it 
was in the reign of Veſpaſtan when fiery eruptions from thi; 


vulcano were firſt perceived, are eaſily confuted from Stra. 


na 
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bo, who lived in Auguſtus's time. It is alto fat from being 


true that Pliny the elder loſt his life on this mountain; for 41 
it appears from the younger Pliny's account of his uncle 


death *, that he was at a conſiderable diſtance from Veſuvio ; 
and being very fat and aſthmatic, the air then ſaturated with 
ſulphureous particles, obſtructed his reſpiration. ; 
Since the Chriſtian Ara above twenty remarkable erup- 
tions of Veſuyio are recorded by hiſtorians 3 but it is very 


probable that in ſo many centuries the number muſt have 


been greater. It is certain, however, that one of the mol 
violent eruptions of this vulcano, was that which happen- 


Deftruftion ed in Titus's reign, by which Herculaneum, or Heraclea „ 


oO and Pompeii, two towns hear Naples, were deſtroyed 1. 


Pompeii, 


Accord- 


vages 


* Pliny's words are, Innixus ſer vir dusbus adſurrexit & flatim conciii 
ut £90 conjetto, craſfrore calig ine ſpiritu obſtr utto, clauſogue flomacho, , Qui 100 | 


natitrã invalidus & anguſius & freguenter interæſtuans erat. Ubi dies ri. 


ditus, corpus indueutum eſt integrum, illaſum opertumque, ut fucrat indutu: 


babitus corporis quieſcenti quam defuntto. ſimilior. 
+ The remains of Heraclea, diſcovered in our days, have for ſom! 
years exerciſed the pens of the moſt learned antiquarians. 


This country has, by earthquakes and eruptions of Veſuvio, under ; 


gone ſo many changes, that the ſituation of theſe towns cannot be exact) 
determined. In the like deſtiny Thaurania, Cora, or Thora, and Stabia 
have been involved. The damages which Pompeii and Herculaneum ful 
tained by an earthquake in Seneca's time, are related at large in the vid 
hook of his Natural eſtions, and likewiſe in Tacitus's Annals, {b. xs 
Frobably it is to that earthquake, and not to an eruption of Veſuvio, thi 


Diot 
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According to Dio Caſſius, the aſhes, during that erup- 
ion, were driven us far as Africa, Syria, and Egypt; and at 
Nome the ſun was totally obſcured by them “. | 

lt might be ſuppoſed that the manifeſt danger continually 


its Wangiog over the heads of the inhabitants of this country 
ted From earthquakes and the irruptions of Veſuvio ſhould make 
) in Wome happy impreſſion on their minds, and diſpoſe them to 


Mead pious and moral lives; but it is far otherwiſe : for the 


10- 

try generality of theſe people are like ſailors, and never think of 
iſ Peaven or hell but in imminent danger; and, as ſoon as that 
the | is over, eagerly return to their former wicked practices. Of 


this there was a ſtriking inſtance in the year 1707, when the 


the mountain, which began to harden, gave themſelves up 
Ito all forts of debaucheries. | 


t The variety of mineral and other ſubſtances ejected by Ve- Inſide of 
th ſuvio, ſufficiently indicate the nature of the vaſt hollow with- Veſuvio. | 


tra. in the mountain, and the cauſe of its fiery eruptions 3 for 
ins quick ſulphur and the filings of iron being kneaded together 
fe into a kind of dough, is not only violently heated, but even 
en kindled into a flame, by the addition of a little cold water. 


10 Lemery, in his garden at Paris, once made an artificial vol- Artificiz! 


1 people flocking out of the city to ſee. the hery torrent from 
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rin cano of this fort, which took fire ſpontaneouſly ; and later valcano. 


- chemiſts inſtantly produce flame from the mixture of two dif- 
& ferent liquids properly prepared. That the ſtrata under Ve- 


* 
x. ſuvio and other volcano's, contain abundance. of ſulphur and 
are iron +, appears evident both by the cinders ejected and the 
ml chalybeate ſprings iſſuing from the root of this mountain to- 
en- wards the ſea-coaſt. The proximity of the main fea not on- 

2 5 


rd · vages cauſed by the eruption of Veſuvio, as appears from Pliny, were not 
$ cauſed on a ſudden, but the fire gradually increaſed ; and ſelf-preſervation 

1,8 ould naturally have prompted the people to hurry out of the theatre at the 

＋ firſt appearance of danger. | 


i he eruption of Veſuvio in 473, according to Marcellinas Comes, 


%: covered all Europe with aſhes : YVeſuwins, mons Campanie torridus, inteſtinis 
ignibus eftuans exufia vomuit viſcera, nocturniſque in die tenebris omnem Eu- 

om: 12 faciem minuto contexit pulvere. Hujus metuend; memoriam cineris Bi- 
gantii ann celebrant viii. Idus Novembris. © Veſuvius, a volcano in Cam- 

der. pania, ejected from its inflamed bowels ſuch prodigious quantities of 
aa matter as obſcured day-light, and covered all Europe with aſhes. The 


aba © anniverſary of this devaſtation is ebſerved at Conſtantinople on the 6th of 


u © November, This day of humiliation is likewiſe mentioned by Preco- 


vic pius de Bello Goth, lib. ii. c. 4. 0 
1. T The ſoil about Viterbo, Pozzuolo, Sienna, and the iſlands of Strom- 


that doll, Lepari, Sicily, Cc. is of the ſame nature. 
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| ly ſupplies water for the aliment of the inflammable ſub. 
tances, but likewiſe ſalt and pitch, which it waſhes aaf 

from their ſubterraneous beds; and from theſe alſo proceed. 

the ſaline acridity of the ſea-water: for oil of fea-coal (which 

has a great deal of pitch in it) mixed with common ſalt and 

water, gives it a taſte like that of ſea-water. In a calm the 
fiſhermen about Reſina and Torre, two villages on the ſea.“ 

coaſt near Veſuvio, look out for Pretoleum, a fragrant kind? 

of oil which floats on the ſurface of the ſea, and take it of 

with pieces of ſpunge: this they ſell for a good price to the 
Communi- apothecaries. It is plain that Veſuvio has a communication 
cation be. with the ſea, not only from the waters being ſurpriſingly ab- 
geo = ſorbed in 1631 as an immediate prelude to the eruption of th: 


3 
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ha. mountain, fo that ſeveral veſſels, afloat before, were left dr; 
but alſo by what happened in 1698, for in that year the (| ke; 
ſuddenly ebbed twelve paces, and the mountain diſembogueſ 0 


a valt torrent of pitch and other combuſtibles ; and on the . 
return of the ſea to its former height, and the ceſſation of th *** 


igneous diſcharge, great quantities of ſhells, &c. were foun(ſ wo 

| org the ſhore near the mountain, which were half burn: 6. 

and emitted a ſulphureous ſmell. Parrini and Boccone far * 

ther affirm, that, in a violent eruption of Veſuvio, hot ſex]... 

water, fiſhes, ſhells, and ſea-weeds have been ejected by tha the 
mountain. 1 | 2 

Freſh water This vulcano, however, affords ſeveral freſh ſprings, o era: 
in te Which ſome are conveyed to Naples by a beautiful aquedul BF obe 
mountain. to the great conveniency of the . Theſe water — n 
have not the leaſt heat in them; and, what one could le has 
expect, a very cold wind is felt to blow from ſeveral fiſſura (C f 


or chaſms in the fide of the mountain. 
I ſhall add, that tho' a new mountain has riſen on the ſum-· 
_ diminiſhed, mit of Veſuvio over its former aperture, yet it wants ſome- Free 
thing of its ancient height. Of this there is ocular demon. 
| tration likewiſe with regard to mount Etna in Sicily; th 
top of which, within theſe ſixty years, might be ſeen fron 
Furnari and other places thereabouts, but cannot be diſcerr- 
ed from thence at preſent. 
empers- Such is the climate of Naples, and the ſouth part of thi 
ture of the kingdom, that little or no winter is known there. Garden. 


*. vegetables are in ſeaſon there all the year round. Ice is fe ( 
dom ſeen in the level country, and ſnow fell but twice dur rw 

ing theſe laſt five years; and then it diſſolved as ſoon as M ples, 
touched the ground. Among the inhabitants of the mou one f 

tains it is a branch of trade to gather ſnow, and ſend it th wen 

Sg Naple ** 
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Naples, where it ſupplies the want of ice for cooling 
liquors * Cc. The extreme ſummer heats, however, never 
fail of being tempered by cool evenings, which are ſpent in 
taking the air, after being confined within-doors during the 
ſultry heat of the day. f the fertility and wealth of this Pruitfulnefi 
country, ſome idea may be formed by conſidering how long of the coun- 
it has been under a foreign government, which by conttibu- ©? 
tions, troops, wars, and other circumſtances, muſt neceſſa- 
rily have drained it of vaſt ſums. Yet this country is ſtill in 
a much better condition than many of the ſtates of Italy, 
and capable by ptoper meaſures of affording new ſources of 
wealth. The tobacco-farms alone in this kingdom produce 
near thirty thouſand ducats annually. 

But amidſt its fertility and other natural advantages, the tnconveni- 
kingdom of Naples is not without many inconveniencies. _ in the 

Beſides the frequent calamities this country is ſubject to ſrom 2 « 
the neighbourhood of mount Veſuvio, it ſuffers extremely by xarth- 
earthquakes ; particularly the ſouth part of the kingdom, all quakes. 


UM 


cover which are to be ſeen the melancholy remains of cities, 
once famous in hiſtory, but now aimoſt without a name +. 


Another 2 circumſtance, but common to moſt Lizards, 
other parts of Italy, is the ſwarms of lizards, eſpecially of 
the green kind. In ſpring hundreds of theſe little animals 


are ſeen baſking themſelves on the flat roofs, and as the 
# crawl up and down the walls, if a window or door be left 


open, they make their way into the houſes. The green li- 


ꝛzards are very nimble, and have a fine gloſſy ſkin and ver 


beautiful eyes; but they are quite harmleſs. About Fondi, 


Capua, and Gatta, there is a noxious ſpecies of lizards, 


* The climate of Sicily is ſo hot, that even in January the ſhade is a- 


| greeable, and not a chimney is to be feen all over the iſland. In March 


ſome cold R_a_s winds may happen to ſet in for a few days; but this in- 
conveniency is relieved by a very ſmall coal fire. The uſe of ice and ſnow 
in liquor, [ ſuppoſe, was firſt introduced to gratify the palate ; but now it 
has the ſanction of the faculty: and ſince its coming into general vogue, 
the fatal rage of fevers is ſaid to be conſiderably abated Plempius, in his 
treatiſe de Yaletudine Togatorum tuenda, affirms, that ſince the uſe of 
ſnow has obtained in Meſſina, the burials of that city are decreaſed a thou- 
land every year; and that this cuſtom has been attended with the ſame ſuc- 
cels in Spain, appears from Ludov. Nonnius, de re cibaria, lib. iv. cap. 5. 

[The author takes no notice of the frequency of pleuriſies in thoſe 
countries where this cuſtom has been introduced, particularly in France.} 

+ Sicily, which formerly made one continent with the kingdom of Na- 
ples, is, in this reſpect, not leſs unfortunate, having, in January 1693, by 
one ſingle earthquake loſt forty-nine towns and villages, nine hundred and 
twenty-two churches,” colleges” aud convents, with ninety- three thouſand 
perſons buried in the ruins, | 
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34 Na ruxAL CuriosrtT1Es in the ' 
commonly but improperly called tarantula, whoſe bite is 
attended with danger; theſe are brown, larger than the 
een ſort, and, when the tail is cut off, reſemble a toad. 
Scorpiorss, The ſcorpion is a much greater nuiſance, which har- 7 
bours not only in old buildings and under large ſtones, but 
infeſts the houſes in this country; ſo that in ſome places it 
is not unuſual to make the bed-ſteads of poliſhed iron, and 
to place them at ſome diſtance from the wall, to prevent 
theſe vermin from getting into the beds. It is true, they | 
feldom hurt, unleſs they are firſt aſſaulted or accidentally in- 
| jured ; which may eafily happen only by a man's turning 
imſelf or moving a leg or an arm in a bed where theſe noxi- |? 
ous animals harbour themſelves.” The ſureſt remedy againſt 1 
the ſting of a ſcorpion is to bruiſe that animal and bind it 
faſt on the wound; or if that cannot be done, the beſt way 
is to foment it with oil-olive, in which dead ſcorpions have 
been ſteeped, applying warm bandages to the part, and to 
give the patient warm draughts of theriaca mixed up with 
a generous wine to promote perſpiration. This oil, Boccone 
(Obſerv. Phyſ. xviii.) ſays, is a ſovereign remedy againft the 

Where moſt ſting of the ſpider called ſolifuga. In the northern parts of 
dangerous. Italy this creature has little or nothing of that rage and ve- iſ i 
nom which appears. in thoſe of hotter climates, as Malta 
and Africa. The venom or poifon of vipers has alſo the like 
gradations according to the proximity of the country to the 
equator. Scorpions yield a ſalt and oil which are a part of 
the materia medica, They are caught in great numbers a- 
mong ruins or in ſtony places, and being taken hold of with | 
a pair of pincers, are dropped into a narrow-necked glaſs Þ 

veſſel] which is too ſlippery for them to climb out of. 

Whether A late naturaliſt ſays, that the ſcorpion, when hemmed in 
— with live coals, or any kind of fire, upon its being moved 
ellen nearer to him, and finding no way to eſcape, plants itſelf in 
the middle of the circle, turns up his tail and ſtings himſelf 
in the head. This obſervation at firſt ſight had appeared to 
me very ſuſpicious, and made me imagine that this pretend- 
ed ſuicide was no more than a natural motion of the animal 
on ſuch an occaſion. Being at Naples I was determined to 
bring this vulgar error to the teſt of repeated experiments, 
which proved it to be no other. Some of the ſcorpions, in- 
ſtead of going round to look out for a paſſage to eſcape, ran 

directly into the fire, where they were ſoon conſumed ; 
others, upon feeling the heat of the fire, drew back and fell 
into a kind of convulſions, but never offered to dart — 
„ ing 
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Kingdom of NAPLES. 

ſting into their heads; others again lay quite ſtill, and, as 
if they. made a virtue of neceſſity, quietly ſubmitted to be 
burnt to death. As groundleſs is the notion, that a ſcor- 
pion when thrown into oil, deſtroys itſelf in the ſame man- 
ner, whereas ſome will live in it twenty-four hours, and when 
they expire do not exhibit the leaſt appearance of ſtinging 


% 


S themſelves to death, * 52 
Another plague almoſt peculiar to the kingdom of Na- Tarantula. 


ples, eſpecially the ſouthern parts, is the tarantula; ſo call- 
ed from the city ofs Tarento, in the neighbourhood of which 
they abound, and are the largeſt and moſt venomous. This 


is the Phalangius and Phalenges of Pliny and other ancient 
2 naturaliſts. The perſons bit by this inſet; by the Italians 
are called Tarantolati; and their extravagant viciſſitudes of 
2 fhricking, ſobbing; laughing, dancing, &c. are pretty well 
known. Very few of ſuch unhappy perſons can bear the 
2 fight of black or blue, but ſeem delighted with red and green 
objects. They are alſo ſeized with an averſion to eating fruit 
or vegetables. A melancholy ſilence and a fixed eye are the 
firſt ſymptoms by which the bite of the tarantula diſcovers 
© itſelf; and then muſic is immediately called in to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the patient to rouſe him to a violent motion, and by 
that means to promote perſpiration and a copious ſweat. 
But neither the ſame tunes nor the ſame inſtruments anſwer 
this end with regard to different patients; ſeveral trials are 
therefore made, and chiefly with the guitar, hautboy, trumpet, 
volin, and Sicilian kettle-drum. "The tunes that uſually 
have the beſt effect in theſe diſorders are Ia Pa/torale and la 


Tarantella, In ſome parts of the kingdom of Naples, par- 


| ticularly in Apulia, the venom of the ſcorpions is ſo ſubtle, 
that their ſting produces the like effects as the bite of the 


tarantula; and though the two before- mentioned tunes have 
a proper effect on theſe patients alſo, yet they require ſofter 
inſtruments, as the flute, &c. but accompanied with a briſk 
beat of the drum. The country people, who are more or 
leſs ſkilled in all theſe inſtruments, inforce the operation of 
their muſic with grimaces and odd geſticulations. The Ta- 
rantolati on their {ide vigorouſly exert themſelves; regulating 
their motions according to the mulic till the venom is quite 
expelled ; this exerciſe and cure ſometimes takes up five or 
lix days. It is not to be ſuppoſed that they are kept conti- 
nually dancing for ſo many days: when nature ſeems to be 
exhauſted the muſic is ſuſpended, and the patient put to bed 
well covered, and a ſudorifie cordial given him to promote 

. | D 2 perſpira- 
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Narunx AL Curo$1T1Es in the 
perſpiration. It is remarkable, that the patient on his reco- 


very remembers nothing of what paſſed during his diſorder. 


If the cure be not perfectly effected, and the poiſon entirely 
expelled, the ſame ſymptoms fail not to appear again the ſuc- 
ceeding year, efpecially during the ſummer heats ; and ſome 
have laboured under this terrible diſorder at intervals for ten, 
twenty, aa thirty years, and others during their lives. In- 
ſtances are not wanting of ſuch perſons who merely from a 
ſenſe of their incurable ſtate, or from the melancholy effects 
of the venom, have drowned themſelves. If the tarantula 
be killed immediately after the bite, the venom with its ef- 
fects is in a way of being expelled the firſt year by vigorous 
dancing ; or if with the ſame exerciſe, previous to a fomen- 
tation, an inciſion be made in the part affected, and Venice- 
treacle, or in want of that, mithridate, orvietan, or a clove 
of garlic bruiſed be applied, the ſame ſucceſs may be expec- 
ted: but in caſe theſe two precautions be neglected, it is ſel- 
dom that any remedies adminiſtered afterwards, can preſerve 
the unhappy patient from a long continuance of the uſual ill 
conſequences attending ſuch a misfortune, as melancholy, 
laſſitude, Joſs of appetite and indigeſtion. If the patient uſes 
no means for cure, a few days infallibly carry him off. The 
petticoats of women are apt to harbour theſe vermin, and 
conſequently they are more liable to be bitten by them than 
men. The bite of a tarantula at firſt occaſions only a ſmall 
red tumour like that occaſioned by the ſting of a waſp; 
and there are above eight ſpecies of them differing in ſize, 
colour, and form, but producing the ſame ,miſchievous ef- 
fects by their venom. In the dog-days and during the vio- 
lent heats, the tarantula is moſt dangerous ; eſpecially on 
the plains, as if theſe creatures were incited to greater rage 
by the heat of the ſun: for thoſe of Tuſcany never occaſion 
ſuch deplorable diſorders as the malignant kind found in Apu- 
lia; and even in theſe, when carried to the northern parts of 
the kingdom of Naples, or to Rome, the venom is rendered 
leſs noxious, ſo that their bite is attended there only with a 
flight tranſitory pain *. | 
In the iſland of Corſica there are neither wolves not vi- 
pers; but its tarantulas and ſcorpions are extremely venom- 
ous +. 
40 ; * Vide Boccone, Obſerv. Phyſ. XVII. 
+ One kind of the Corſican ſpiders bite like the Apulian tarantulas, a- 


nother ſtings ; but the beneficent Creator has checked their increaſe by 


means of a ſpecies of waſps which make terrible havock among them. 


The 
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_ The tarantula's chief haunts are holes in the earth, old its haunts. 


walls and hollow trees, and the cobweb it makes is ſtronger 
and coarſer than that of a common\ſpider. The poiſon is 
contained in two ſmall veſicules within the gums near. two 
fangs, with which they are armed beſides leſſer teeth. 


But, according to ſome, a greater evil ſtil] remains; and The people 
the worſt creatures in this delicious country, ſay they, are the wicked. 


inhabitants themſelves, who, beſides their execrable and unna- 
tural Juſts, are of a vindictive, treacherous, bloody diſpoſition. 
Though national charges generally imply ignorance, nar- 
rowneſs of foul, and uncharitableneſs, it is certain, how- 
ever, that the hiſtory of Naples, almoſt beyond any other, 
abounds in ſad inſtances of the exceſſive depravity of human 


nature, 'Tophana the noted female poiſoner, who firſt in- Poiſoning, 


vented the Agua Tophania is {till living in priſon here, and 
few foreigners leave Naples without ſceing this infernal hag. 
She is a little old woman who had entercd into a kind of re- 


ligious ſiſterhood ; and on this account, if not on a worſe, 


her life has been hitherto ſpared. She is ſaid to have poi- 
ſoned ſome hundreds of people, and was remarkably liberal 
of her drops, which ſhe gave by way of alms, to wives who, 


from ſeveral intimations, ſhe knew would not be inconſolable 


for the death of their huſbands. Five or fix drops of this 


liquid it ſeems anſwer the purpoſe, and may be lowered or 
tempered ſo as to take effect in any determinate time. This 
water continues ſtil] to be privately made at Naples under 


the appellation of Acquetta di Napoli, and not many years 
* ſince a ſmall caſk of it was according to orders ſent to a cer- 
tain country. But ſince lemon-juice has been found to be a 
| ſort of antidote againſt it, this vile compoſition is fallen into 


ſome diſrepute. The humane Dr. Branchaletti wrote a book 


expreſly on the remedies or antidotes againſt theſe Stygian 


drops; but all the inventions to counterwork this poiſon pre- 


ſuppoſe the fatal potion to be very recently adminiſtered, or 

previouſly guarded againſt, upon any ſuſpicion, by ſuch pre- 

ſervatives. f 
The inhabitants of this country have in all ages been re- 


{ markable for a voluptuous manner of living; the luxury of 


Capua and Atella is well known, and Naples is, by Ovid, 


in otia natam 
Parthenopen - - 


© Naples of luxury the native feat.” 
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Sloth. 


Neapolitan 
nobility. 


exempt from the civil juriſdi 


they are given up to be pillaged by the populace. 


Narux AL CvriosrTIEsS, c. 
It muſt be owned that in no great city in Europe the pro- 
ſtitutes are ſo numerous and fo abandoned: theſe Donne 
libere, as they are called, amount to eighteen thouſand in 
this city, and; in one particular part of it is a receptacle for 
two thouſand of them; and yet it is no uncommon thing 
for eccleſtaſtics to lodge in thoſe infamous parts of the town. 
This totally corrupts all the Fa and the clergy being 
ion, and connived at by their 
ſuperiors that the ſacred order may not be diſgraced by pu- 
niſhments, ſet the worſt of examples. Any complaints 
againſt the latter from laymen are looked upon as the height 
of inſolence; it is not for them to ſcrutinize the actions 
of thoſe, to whole ſuperior lights they owe an implicit ſub- 
miſſion. aces , | 
The peaſants in this country are ſo ſlothful, as to prefer 
beggary or robbing to labour and induſtry ; but in the city 


of Naples there is ſomething of an induſtrious ſpirit, and 


ſeveral flouriſhing manufaCtures are carried on there. It is a 
phraſe here, that a vice-roy, to keep the people quiet, muſt 
provide three Þ's, namely, ee, farine, forche, i. e. 


feſtivity, flour, and gibbets ;* the people being exceſſively 
fond of public diverſions, clamorous upon the dearth of corn, 


and ſeditious unleſs they are intimidated by ſeverity. Among 


their public entertainments, one of the moſt remarkable is 


the proceſſion with four triumphal cars on the four Sundays 
immediately preceding Lent, the firſt loaded with bread, the 
ſecond with fleih, the thicd with vegetables, and the fourth 
with fiſn. Theſe proviſions are piled up very high, with 
muſicians placed at the top, and guarded by armed men till 
But that 
which draws the greateſt concourſe at Naples is the Cocagna, 
or caſtle, built according to the rules of fortification, and 
faced all over with pieces of beef, bacon, hams, geeſe, tur- 
keys, and other proviſions, with which the imaginary coun- 
try of Cocagna is ſaid to abound ; where the very trunks or 
branches of trees are ſuppoſed to be Bologna ſauſages. 
This welcome ſpectacle is exhibited once a year, and on 
each fide of the caſtle-is a fountain running with wine during 
the whole day. A party of ſoldiers is poſted to reſtrain the 
ardour of the populace till the vice-roy appears in his bal- 
cony, which is the ſignal for the aſſault. 

It is uſual for the Neapolitan nobility to ſpend ſome years 
in a parſimonious retirement on their eſtates in the country, 
that they may cut a figure for a while in the city, and live in 
a . a profuſe 
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1 39 
a profuſe magnificence; ſo that the generality of them are 
ever running into extremes, but their fortunes are not ver 
conſiderable. This is the conſequence of the diſproportion 
of their great number to the ſmall extent of the kingdom ; 
for there are in the kingdom of Naples a hundred and nine- 
teen princes, a hundred and fifty-ſix dukes, a hundred and 
ſeyenty-three marquiſles, forty-two counts, and four hundred 
and forty-five barons, all vaſſals of the crown, Many a 
ſpot of land not worth above fifty dollars a year gives the 
title of marquis to the owners ; ſo that they are in general 
a poor. | 1 | | 

he ſtanding forces throughout the kingdom do not ex- army, 
ceed fourteen thouſand men, a number very inſufficient for 
keeping the inhabitants in awe on the approach of an enemy. 
The vice-roy's ordinary income is eighteen thouſand ſcudi, 
or crowns, a month ; and the ſeveral officers of his court, 
which is very ſplendid, have ſtated ſalaries from funds appra- 


priated to thoſe ſervices; ſo that here is no room left for 


* ſavings out of the pay of the guard, the chapel, the band of 
8 muſic, company of comedians, and the like attendants on 
a court, but every thing continues on its original footing. 
The vice-roy's poſt is only triennial ; but, at the expiration 
of ſuch a term, the commiſſion is renewable *. 


As to the currency of money, a Spaniſh piſtole, or old Current 
louis-d'or, is here equal to forty- five carlini, The papal coins. 
money alſo goes at the rate of four carlini for three paoli. 

By a ducat is here meant an imaginary piece, equal to ten 


car lini +. 


7 AVV 


LETTER LVIII. 


Of the City of NApLESs in general, and its public 
| Buildings. 

SIR, 
hs IR city of Naples lies in forty-one degrees and twenty 


minutes north latitude : its walls are moſtly faced with 
a hard black ſtone, called piþerno, and are nine Italian miles 


The reader will naturally ſuppoſe that the court and government 
have undergone great alterations within theſe few years, ſince a prince of 
Spain of the Bourbon family aſcended the throne of Naples and Sicily, 
and reüdes in the capital of the former. 

T Three ſhillings and 8 5 ſterling. 
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Buildings. 


Harbour, 


* 


Annual 
communion 


on board 


the galleys. 


Number of 
inhabitants 
at Naples. 


Fountains. 


facing Caſtello Nuovo, or the new caſtle; the upper baſon 


r 


in circuit ; but there are near twenty ſuburbs included. If. 
Naples has not ſuch magnificent palaces as are to be ſeen at 
Rome and Genoa, it has alſo very few of thoſe mean houſes, 
which, in other cities, diſgrace their fineſt ſtreets. The 
roofs of the houſes here are flat, and ſurrounded with elegant 
baluſtrades : the ſtreets alſo are very well paved, and moſt 
of them with very large ſquare ſtones ; but the fault is, that 
they have no ſlope or gutters to carry off water, c. The 
fineſt ſtreet for length, breadth, &c. is that called /a Strada 
di Toledo, and yet not one eminent palace is to be ſeen in 


it; the breadth is about twenty-three common paces ; and, 


after running in a direct line of fifteen hundred paces, it is 
continued ſome hundreds more in an eaſy curve line. It 
ſeems an inexcuſable neglect that the ſtreets of Naples are 
not lighted at night, as the lamps would not only be an or- 


nament to the city, but would alſo prove a conſiderable ſe- 
curity for perſons who walk the ſtreets ; for few cities are 
more dangerous after dark, „ | 

'The harbour of Naples is very ſpacious, and has a grand 
light-houſe, with a mole near 955 hundred paces in length, 
which ſeparates the Porto della Cita, or main harbour, from 
the Darſena, or baſon. The latter lies behind the Caſtello 
Nuovo, and has generally in it four galleys, the crews of 
which, both rowers and ſoldiers, are obliged every Lent to 
come to a formal confeſſion, and to receive the ſacrament. 


The devotions of the firſt galley are followed by a day of 7 
reſt, the ſecond by a like interval, and ſo on. In the even- 


ing, at the cloſe of the proceſſion uſual on ſuch ſolemni- 
ties, the hoſt is expoſed, and all the galleys honour it with a 
ſalute. _ FI PROT OY | 
The number of inhabitants at Naples cannot be leſs than 
three hundred thouſand ; and as its commerce occaſions 1 
great ſtir and buſtle, Rome, in comparifon of this city, has 
by ſome travellers been looked upon as a kind of deſart. The 
great number of fountains in Naples are very elegant orna- 
ments to the city, though in moſt of them the water is none 
of the beſt. Of theſe fountains the fineſt is that of Medina, 


is ſupported by the three graces, and on the top ſtands a fu- 
perb Neptune, attended by ſeveral other figures, all ejecting 
water, which make a very grand appearance. The inſcrip- 
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' Nunc hilarant feftes ſtrataque ſaxa viam, 
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© In this place, which was formerly a duſty waſte, Naples, 

under the auſpices of the duke of Medina Cœl, has cauſed 

this refreſhing fountain, which, in gratitude to his muni- 

ficence, bears his title, and a noble pavement to be made, 

e- in the reign of his catholic majeſty Charles II. his excel- 

re lency don Lewis de Cerda, duke of Medina Cœli, being 
- vice-roy. i697, Ge EN 
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ch, There is a long inſeription on a fountain in the great 
m oarket- place, and on moſt of the other fountains in the city, 
lo {Wivhich are full of flattery to their vice-roys. 

of W The fountain in N Lachs, by Giovanni di Nola, an emi- 
to {Went architect, with that in the ſtreet near St. Lucia, by 
nt. WColmo Fanſego, are both of an elegant architecture, and 
of dorned by good pieces of ſculpture. Not far from the Dar- 

en- Nena is another fountain, adorned with a ſpread eagle. 

ni- A very fine aqueduct ſupplies the city with a vait quantity Aqueduct 
ha of water from the foot of mount Veſuvio, by means of hem Velu- 


Which, Alphonſo II, in 1442, made himſelf maſter of the wy 

ity of Naples. The place where formerly was the greateſt 
eſervoir of theſe waters, is at preſent known by the name 

df Seggio di Nido, or di Nile; where there is an antique 

atue of the river Nile, repreſented under the figure of an Statue of 
old man fitting on a crocodile, with boys playing about — 9 81 
im; the beg is modern, as appears by an inſcription * 

der it. | 


ina, L's . 

on The ſtatue of Jupiter Terminalis, another antique, ſtands 
ſu- {Wear the arſenal : it was dug up at Puzzuolo, and erected in 
ting {his place by the duke of Segovia, when vice-roy. 


Of all the palaces in Naples, that of the vice-roy is, agree- Vice-roy's 
bly to the dignity of the owner, unqueſtionably the moſt Palace. 
magnificent, As to its beauty, it is ſufficient to ſay that it | 
$ the work of the famous cavaliere Fontana. The great per- 
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Caftello 
Nuovo, 


R 
ron is divided into two flights of ſteps, and is of white mar. 
ble. It is eleven common paces in breadth, and a ſuper; 


work. At the foot of the ſteps on each fide is the ſtatue off 
a river; that on the left-hand repreſenting the Tagus, and 


that on the right the Ebro, with inſcriptions under them. | " 
Ihe eye of a connoiffeur, at entering the palace on th Par 
ſide, muſt be immediately offended at the difproportionat:Þ: : 
narrowneis of the court to ſuch a large and ſuperb perr:,, Paſſ 
In the audience-room are finely painted the moſt remarkable Einę 
actions of the Spaniſh nation, among which it has bcc fate 
thought fit to place the expulſion of the Jews out of Spain, dio 
The Sala Regia, where the carnival entertainments are given hi. 
is hung with the pictures of all the vice-roys at full length, {hou 
A particular gallery is taken up with the exploits of the duke ldi 
d'Aiva. In another ſaloon is repreſented the war carried olke: 
by Charles V. with John Frederic elector of Saxony. In. In tt 
deed all the apartments abound in fine paintings, and beau.Wpitt 
tifu] tapeſtry. | Alpl 


In the palace-chapel are ſurpriſing e of plate; ani piece 
behind the altar ſtands a moſt exquiſite white marble ſatu 
of the virgin Mary. This palace has a ſubterraneous com- 
munication with the Caſtello Nuovo, which, in caſe of arrom 
inſurrection, is a very neceſſary reſource to the vice-roy and 
courtiers. 12 | | 
Caſtello Nuovo on one fide joins to the fea, and is alway 
well garriſoned ; forty-two pieces of ordnance are mounted 
on the walls and baſtions, among which are nine piece 
taken by Charles V. from the elector of Saxony at the battle 
of Muhlberg. : 1 | | 
An inſcription informs us, that on the baſtion del Sar 
Spirito formerly ſtood a large piece, called Magdalena, weigh- 
ing twenty-one thouſand pounds, which carried balls weigh- 
ing a hundred and twenty pounds. This deſtructive engin: 
was caſt in the time of the emperor Maximilian I, and 
brought hither by Charles V. FL. Ph; 
Near the entrance of the caſtle ſtands a triumphal-archW-vcul 


adorned with ſculpture, and the two following inſcriptions: {Wicrbu 
| 18 | „ V 
Alphonſus Regum Princeps hanc condidit arcem. | 

; " a * Cc 

This caſtle was built by Alphonſo, the beſt of princes. Bulk ©. 

| | orty of 

Alphonſus Rex Hiſpanus. Suulus, it pa 


| Italicus, Pius, Clemens, Invictus. 
| © Alphoni 
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c Alphonſo king of Spain, Sicily, and Italy, the pious, 
the merciful, and the invincible.” 


The place where this arch was erected is ſomething too 
arrow: the gate near it is adorned with ſome fine ſculpture 
n ſtone. Further on is a braſs gate, decorated with fine 
Paſſo-relievo's, repreſenting ſome of the atchievements of the 
Sings of Arragon. The caſtle-church is handſomely deco- 
$ated with gilding and ſtucco-work; and a Pietd, in a room 


| Shich, nf to Parrini, can compleatly furniſh fifty 


en, 
th. ſtbouſand men, ſtands a marble antique ſtatue of a young 
ukeoldier “, or, according to ſome, of the emperor Nero; as 


rewiſe that of braſs in the facade of St. Barbara's church 


0 
% In this caſtle is ſaid to be. In the church dell' Aſſunto is a 
au picture of the wiſe men of the Eaſt, two of which repreſent 


Alphonſo and Ferdinand, kings of Spain. Vaſari ſays, this 
ani piece was the fiſt work of Giov. da Bruggia in oil- colours: 
atul bome, however, attribute it to the celebrated Zingaro, with 
om. is addition, that the heads of the three wiſe men are copied 
rom the portraits of Charles king of Naples, and his ſons 
The prince of Salerno and the duke of Calabria. The caſtle- 
Pall is ſo conſtructed, that a whiſper on one fide is diſtinctly 
Ways Heard at the other. 

tei 
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{Wijoiving [to it, is greatly admired. Facing the armory, Amen. 


Caſtello del Lovo, i. e. Egg-caftle, ſo called from its oval Caftello del 


iecs|Mizure, ſtands in the ſea, on a rock, which is joined to the Voss. 


attontinent by a bridge of two hundred and twenty paces long. 
This caſtle is ſaid to have been anciently Lucullus's palace, 


Sand not originally ſituated on an iſland, but altered to its 
eigh- preſent ſtate and form by the Norman kings, on which ac- 
eigh-Wount it was, for a long time, called the Norman caſtle. 
ngine Over the entrance are theſe words: 


and 
e 77 . . . 
Philippus Secundus Rex Hiſpamarum Pontcm a contincnti ad 
ucullanas: arces, olim Auſtri fluctibus conquaſjatum, nunc ſaxets 
mctbus reſtaurauit, firmumgue reddidit, D. Joanne Zunica 


ro-Rege, Anno MDLAXXIXV.. 


wg Ceeleſtin tells us, that this ſoldier was a native of France, and main- 
ces. {hned a poſt fo bravely againſt a hundred men of the enemy, that he laid 
orty of them dead at his feet; but the Roman habit little agrees with the 


8 * 


irſt part of this account. 
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Invention 
of mines. 
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+ The bridge from the continent to Lucullus's palace, ha. 
ing been broken down by the violence of the fea an 
« ſtorms, is now, by order of Philip II. king of Spain, re. 
c paired with greater ſtrength, and ſecured by a mole of hug 


„ ſtones, in the year 1595, c.“ bh 


This caſtle is ſupplied with freſh water by means of of 


ſtone conduit embelliſhed with marble figures of all kind 


of animals: it conveys the water from the city under th: 


bridge to the caſtle, where are two reſervoirs, near a marbl;} 
lion, with an inſcription in honour of Charles II. and th 


vice-roy. 

„ ins of Pedro Navarro is loaded with execration; 
at Naples, for his firſt making uſe. of mines in ſieges: he wa 
not, however, the inventor, but firſt conducted them ſo a 
to take effect. In the year 1487, an officer in the Genoe; 


army, then in the field againſt the Florentines, and beſieging 
Serezanella, had contrived a mine, and ſprung it; but na 


anſwering the great expectations conceived of it, the invente 
loſt all his credit, and ſuch projects were looked upon 


chimerical. Pedro Navarro, at that time only a private cen. | 


tinel, having 9 conſidered the invention, thought 
the want of ſucceſs to be rather owing to miſmanagement 
than to the impracticability of the thing itſelf; and, int 


year 1503, the ſiege of the caſtle of Naples gave him an opf 


rtunity of putting his conjecture to the trial; which he di 
fo effectually both to the damage and terror of the beſieged, 
that in a few days the Spaniards ſaw themſelves maſters d 


dhe place. 


St. Elmo 
caſtle. 


Ibe third check upon the city of Naples is the caſtle c 
St. Elmo, or St. Eramo, ſo called from a church dedicate 
to that faint, formerly ſtanding on this ſpot. It is ſituatd 
on an eminence towards the weſt, and the plan is in the 


form of a ſtar, with fix rays. As its fortifications wer 


chiefly built by Charles V, this inſcription is placed ove 
the gate : 


Imperatoris Caroli V. Aug. Cæſaris juſſu, ac Petri Toi p 
Ville Franche Marchionis juſtiff. Proregis auſpiciis, Pyrriu 
Hayſius Serina Valentinus, D. Joannis Eques, Cæſareuſque n 


litum Prefeftus, pro ſuo bellicis in rebus experiments F. curavii 
MDAXXATIII. N 5 | 
- T 
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« This caſtle was fortified by order of his imperial and au- 
T ouſt majeſty Charles V. under the auſpices of our excellent 
FS yice-roy Don Pedro de Toledo, marquis of Villa Franca, 
and from a plan of that excellent engineer Pyrrho Aloy ſio 
Serena Valentini, knight of St. John, and colonel in the 
imperial ſervice. 1538. 


Tze ſubterraneous works are very ſpacious, and hewn out 

Je the rock to ſuch a depth as to be bomb- proof, on which 
count a great quantity of military ſtores are kept here. 

This caſtle can likewiſe be ſupplied with proviſions from Caſ- 

$110 Nuovo by means of a fubterraneous communication, at 

Sreſent walled up. In the upper part of St. Elmo's caſtle 

Ire ſeven ciſterns for water; and under the vaults and mines Citerns, 

& a reſervoir large enough for two galleys to fail on. The 

Pater which is always extremely cold, is drawn from it by 

© bucket through a kind of aperture or well. 

The arms of Naples are a horſe ; and formerly near the City arms, 
Whurch di Santa Reſtituta, ſtood a brafs one of ſuch an enor- 

Wous fize, that the commonalty have a notion that it was 

| C aſt by Virgil, by the help of magic, whom they imagine to 

Wave been a ſorcerer. It was alſo the object of a moſt groſs superſition 
bperſtition, being accounted of ſuch efficacy againſt all diſ- concerning 
tempers incident to horſes, that they were brought hither Heng 
rom all parts, and led round this all-healing ſtatue. At - 
aſt, in the year 1322, Maria Caraſfa, archbiſhop of Naples, 

o aboliſh a practice which reflected diſgrace on human nature, 

ad it demoliſhed and caſt into a large bell for the cathedral. 

The head being reſerved for a memorial, is ſtill to be ſeen in 

he court of the Caraffa palace, among a collection of ſta- 

ues and baſſo-relievo's. Charles king of Naples having 

. Made himſelf maſter of the city, after an eight- months ſiege, 

n th brdered a bit to be put in the mouth of this horſe, whoſe 
ttitude expreſſed its impatience of controul, as an em- 

| wag repreſentation of his having tamed the Neapo- 


Capo N.. 


Jitans, 

In the above-mentioned court is alſo fo be ſeen, on 2 

Tu billar, a ſmall equeſtrian ſtatue of Alphonſo the Second. 

rr Poggio Reale, formerly a magnificent royal palace with- Poggie 
„ nut the city, is now fo fallen to decay as not to be worth Reale. 
rarül feeing. Among the ruins is ſhewn a ſteep place, from whence 
queen Joanna uſed to have thoſe whom ſhe wanted out of the 

ray to be privately thrown down headlong. . 

Thi In 


| 


degli Spirit, on the left are the ruins of an old caſtle, commonly call: 


Noblemen's 
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In returning from the laſt mentioned place to the city; 


i Palagio degli Spiriti, from a vulgar fancy, that this palace 
was deſerted by the owners, on account of its being haunted, 
At preſent there is nothing worth obſerving to be ſeen 
Here, though it ſeems once to have been a charming re. 
treat. get 
On the right hand, in returning from Poggio Reale lia 
the Grotta degli Sportiglioni, or the bats cave, which is a 
Italian mile and a half in length, very broad and high. Abou 
the middle it divides, forming two vaults, one of which en 
tends itſelf towards Poggio Reale, but has been walled |; 
ſince the year 1656, when it was made a repoſitory for the 
bodies of above fifty thouſand perſons who died of the peſti. 
lence. The hill over this cavity is extremely pleaſant, ani 
called Monte del Trecco, from the French General Lautrec 
who, in 1528, beſieging Naples, pitched his camp here 
and not to damage a city of which he thought himſelf ſur: 
of being maſter, he broke up and ruined the aqueducts, in 
order to reduce it by diſtreſs. But the ſtagnation of the 
waters occaſioned thereby, together with the ſummer heats, 
bred ſuch a contagion, as ſwept away the greateſt part d 
the army and Lautrec himſelf; and of thoſe who ſurvived th: 
ſickneſs, very few eſcaped the rage of the Italians. Lautrec's 
fatal overſight was, that, previouſly to the demoliſhing i 
the aqueducts, he had not cut a canal for carrying oft the 
waters to the ſea. It was, alſo the fate of Henry VI, em- 
peror of Germany, after cloſely beſieging Naples for thre as 
months, to ſee his army dwindle away by epidemical diſt:m-W tot 
pers, ſo that he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. and 
The moſt remarkable palaces at Naples are thoſe of the the 
prince di S. Agata, the dukes di Gravina and Mataloni; 
and a few others, though indeed they will hardly bear ſeeiny 
after thoſe of Rome. The houſe of Ferdinando di S. Fe. 
lice or Sanfelicius, as he is called in ſome inſcriptions, nt 
yet finiſhed, will be very ſuperb and elegant ; he order 
every thing himſelf, and is not only a judge in pictures, but 
no mean painter; having purely from inclination been a di- 
ciple of Solimene. Befides ſeveral fruit-pieces, here ar 
ſome capital paintings of his, one of the maſlacre of the 1n- 
nocents, and another of Joſeph's eſcape into Egypt. A hal 
of this palace is to be entirely painted in freſco from deſigns 
of Solimene. One of the pleaſanteſt parts of the city is th: 
ſuburb, commonly called Chiaia, but more properly Sprag?! 
ot 


Ir Piaggia, i. e. the Strand, from its proximity to the ſca- 
More. The coolneſs of the air, the agreeableneſs of the 
Proſpect, the extent of the area, and the freedom from duſt, 
Hake it the evening reſort of the quality; ſo that it is.no un- 
S$ommon thing to ſee ſome hundreds of coaches here; but on 
Sheſe occaſions perſons of different ſexes never ride together 

the ſame coach. Nothing can be more delightful than 
e gardens to the right-hand on the hill, adorned with walks 
Pf orange, cedar, and palm-trees, and a profuſion of the moſt 
Peautiful flowers, 
At Pietra Bianca, ſituated about four Italian miles from Pietra 
aples, at the foot of mount Veſuvio, is a country ſeat, ori- Bianca. 
Finally built by Bernardino Martirano, ſecretary to Charles V, 
Irhere the emperor was entertained on his return from Funis 
n 1535, which, according to the inſcription over the gate, 
has made this place for ever ſacred : 


Hoſpes, 


* 1 * : Sacks 4 * 5 N 
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| Etſi properas, ne ſis impius, 
, q Preteriens hoc edificium venerator, 
tne 


Hic enim Carolus V. Rom. Imper. 
Debellata Aphricd, 

Veniens triduum in liberali 
Leuco-Petre gremio conſumſit. 
Florem ſpargito, & vale. 

DAA. 


Stranger, how great ſoever thy haſte may be, fail not, 
hree Jas thou wouldſt avoid impiety, to pay the veneration due 
em. to this edifice; this is the place where, amidſt the afluence 
; and rural beauties of Pietra Bianca, Charles V. emperor of 
| the the Romans, returning from his African conqueſts, paſſed 
loni; three days. Strew flowers here, and farewel ! 1535.” 


This palace has a very bad neighbour of mount Ve- 
uvio ; the effects of its eruptions being but too viſible, not- 
ithſtanding all the expenſive repairs and improvements con- 
inually . here. 1 
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LETTER LIX. 


Churches, and other religious Edifices at 
NAPTLES. | 


Attempts of QUEH is the power and opulence which the Neapolit|* 
a res clergy have attained to, and the veneration paid then 
that more than once they have been ready to ſeize the ci 
power, and to arrogate to themſelves a deciſive authority i 

matters quite foreign to the paſtoral. care. Nor can the 

bear the leaſt controul or cenſure on this account; one in 

ſtance of which is their rancour againſt Pietro Giannone, | 

civilian, author of the Moria Civile del Regno di Napoli. H 

freedom in aſſerting the civil rights againſt the incroachment| 

of the clergy incenſed them to ſuch a degree, that he fou ing 

himſelf under a neceſſity of leaving Naples to avoid the fur 

of the populace, whom the clergy had ſpirited up again 

him. Nafo the printer of it was excommunicated ; and ha 

not the protection of the emperor, to whom the book wii 
dedicated, checked the impetuoſity of pope Benedict XIII 

the author would have fared no better: the effect, howeve, 

has been, that this valuable piece is become very ſcarce 

The firmneſs with which Riccardi, attorney-general to th 
Neapolitan government, had, according to the duty of hi 

h office, lately oppoſed the attempts of the court of Rome 
drew upon him the ſame perſecuting ſpirit, till at Vienna he 


- 
* 3 — — — 
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| found a patron in Garelli, the emperor's phyſician and pow 
1 brarian ; who. making his ſervices and abilities known: 1 
| court, ſet him above the malice of his enemies. GO 1 
I Toleration As to external ceremonies, the devotion of the Roma ſcru; 
[ | | = mr catholics here is not ſo outrageous as in ſeveral provinces off 1<ce 
| ö of Germany. At the elevation of the hoſt in churches, « ar 
li f igic 
"it ; 
ſl He fled to Vienna, but here that ambition which he had fo juſtly a <<: 
i poſed, would not let him reſt; San Felice, a Jeſuit, was employed to Foot 
| | duce him as a tool of Spain, and with too much ſucceſs, bo GiannonW rec! 
s faw himſelf deprived of a penſion of which he was but very lately poſſel Erne 
{| ed. This obliged him to remove to Venice with a view of publiſhing 4 
il ſecond edition of his hiſtory ; but, on an advantageous overture from an 
ö of bookſeller at Geneva, he went thither in the year 1735. He ſoon aft ſmal. 
i! fell into the hands of his enemies; for, a Piedmonteſe officer, who h half 
| pretended a mighty friendſhip for him, enticing him to ſpend a day WM had! 
country ſeat without the territories of the city, he was there ſeized and in teſt 
| mediately hurried away to Chambery. elt, 
| | wil to th 
| 


N AUE 

hen it is carried along the ſtreets, no ſtranger is compelled 
to kneel ; and fo little difficulty is made about travellers eat- 
ing fleſh and fowls in Lent, that the inn-keeper's firſt que- 
ion is, What the company will be pleaſed to eat; and in 
Some parts eating meagre, i. e. hih, eggs, and vegetables, is 
W not ſo acceptable to the hoſt as an lieretical meal, which 
makes the reckoning more conſiderable. Since the govern- 
ment came into the hands of the Auſtrian line of the houſe 
Jof Hapſpurg, the ſtatue of St. Nepomuk has been erected on 
BJ ſeveral bridges; but the croſſes are not very numerous in the 
ſtreets / nor public proceſſions, even in the capital itſelf, ſo fre- 


1 proceſſion, which is exhibited almoſt every day, is not fo 2 
Hu much intended to excite devotion as to raiſe a fund for peni- 
ent tent proſtitutes who have quitted their abandoned way of liv- 
bun ing for a convent. In order the more effectually to move 
the ſpectators to charity, the youngeſt and moſt beautiful of 


C theſe penitents are ſelected, who are ordered to walk bare- 
E footed through the city, two a-breaſt : at ſome particular 
wil places they kneel down, acknowledge their paſt wickedneſs, 
and ſing penitential hymns ; the eccleſiaſtic and a lay-aſſiſt- 
eye ant who attend them in the mean time receiving the contri- 
butions of the public in a purſe faſtened to the end of a ſtick. 
Their habit on theſe occaſions is a violet-coloured gown tied 
round the waiſt with a cord of the fame colour. Their heads 
omel are ſhaved, but they wear a blue ve!l, which however is thin 
na enough to give a fight of the charms of youth and beauty, as 


1d powerful incentives to a liberal contribution. | 
un The vivacity and penetration of the Neapolltans, K they The Neapo- 
do not always meet with a ſatisfaftory ſolution of religious litans incli- 
, 2 F nable to a- 
oma ſcruples from their eccleſiaſtics, and want an opportunity of cm, 
des receiving better information by foreign books, or verbal 
es, A inſtructions) too often carries them into wild ſyſtems of re- 
ligion, and ſometimes to downtight atheiſm: and the ne- 
ye ceſſity of concealing ſuch notions makes them take the deeper 
to n foot 5 fo that it is with great difficulty any one of them 1s 
anno reclaimed. Molinos had a ſtrong party in this city; and Molinits 
2 Erneſt Ruthan (who had been amanuenſis to M. Arnauld, ee 


from and lately died at Bruſſels, where his burial met with no 
on aft {mall oppoſition) aſſured me in 1715, that in Naples above 
half of thoſe, who, diſdaining the yoke of human ,ordinances, 
had been endeavouring to bring the eſtabliſhed religion to ſome 
teſt, were, in their hearts, Janſeniſts. Perhaps it is owing 
to the apprehenſion of finding the delinquents too numerous, 


Vol. III. F. that 


quent as in moſt other popiſh cities. The moſt common Proceſſion of | 
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in many other places, and the puniſhments for ſuch offences 


their houſes. 


Neapolitan 
churches. * * . . 
Their beau- grandeur, are vaſtly inferior to thoſe at Rome; but, in the 


ty and rich- beauty and richneſs of other ornaments, ſcarce any country 


_—_ can equal them; ſo that only the jewels and altar-plate jt 


many of the churches amount to many millions of dollars. It 
mult be acknowledged, that the clergy here are extremely 
civil to ſtrangers, and freely beſtow their time and trouble in 
gratifying their curioſity. To take a view of all the churches 
in Naples would be a work of time, there being no lel; 
than three hundred and four in all, conventual and pa- 
rochial. I ſhall therefore only take notice of the moſt re- 
markable churches and convents, keeping to my uſual alpha- 
betical order, i 
S. Agnello is famous for a miraculous crucifix in the Ca- 
pella de Monaci, which, upon a debtor's denying a debt in 
its preſence, is ſaid to have reproached his ingratitude, &, 
The greateſt altar is of white marble, adorned with exquiſite 
| baſſo-relievo's. The ſtatue of St. Dorothea, by Giovanni 
da Nola, is a good piece: and in the wall oppoſite to it are 
ſeveral ancient baſſo-rclievo's. In the Capella del Purgatorio, 
over the tomb of Antonia Capuana, is a fuperb marble baſſo- 
relievo repreſenting the virgin Mary with the divine infant in 
her arms, ſhewing herſelf to the ſouls in purgatory “. 

Marino's In the adjoining convent is a monument of G. Battiſta 
nb. Marino, a celebrated poet, with a braſs buſt of him erected 
purſuant to a clauſe in the will of his liberal Mzcenas the 
marquis di Villa, which formerly ſtood in that nobleman's 
houſe, from whence it was removed hither. The following 

inſcription on the monument was drawn up by Cornelio : 


Number, 


St. Agnello's 
miraculous 
eruciſix. 


„ Abundance of reliques, Cc. are here omitted in the tranſlation. 


D, 


that proſecutions are not ſo indiſcreetly carried on here as Þ 


are tempered with ſo much lenity; which would not be the 
Freedom of Caſe if the eccleliaſtics had a manifeſt ſuperiority. At leaſt 
bookſellers. Naples is the place of all Italy where bookſellers are under 
the leaſt reſtraint ; for they openly ſell L'Enfant's Bibliothe- 
gue Germanique, and other books written by - proteſtants, | 
even on religious and polemical ſubjects; whilit, in other 
popiſh cities, it would be dangerous to have ſuch works in 


\ The roofs and fagades of the churches of Naples are but 
ill contrived, and the monuments within them, in ſize and 
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D. 0. M. 
Et Memoriæ 
Equitis Joannis Baptiſte Marini, 
Pobtæ incomparabilis, 
Duem ob ſumniam in condendo 
Omis generis carmint felicitatem 
Reges & viri Principes cohone/tdrunt, 
Omneſque Muſarim * 2m 
Feannes Baptiſid Manſus 
Ville Marchio, 
Dum preclaris favet ingenits, 
Ut peſteros ad celebrandam illius 
Immortalem gloriam excitaret, 
Monumentum extruendum legavit, 
uod Montis Manſi Rectores 
Ad præſgcripti normam exegere. 


Anno M. DC. LAAAIII. 


This monument, ſacred to God the greateſt and beſt of 
{ Beings; and the memory of John Baptiſta Marino, knight, 
an univerſa] poet, whoſe incomparable verſes, admired by 


all lovers of the muſes, endeared him to ſeveral monarebs 
and other illuſtrious perſonages, was erected purſuant to 4 
legacy left by John Baptiſta Manſi, marquis of Villa, &c. 
15683.“ ä 


He died in 1625; and ſeveral other epitaphs were compoſ⸗ 


Jed for him, one of which, together with a picture of him 
on the wall, was ſet up by the academy of the Humoriſts, 
of which he had been preſident. | 


This poet was a knight of the order of St. Lazarus and 


St. Maurice, which honour was conferred on him by Charles 
Emanuel duke of Savoy. Several manuſcripts of his are 
ſtill kept among the records of this church, where liis re- 
mains are depoſited, 

This church of S. Angelo à Segno is conſecrated to St. s, Angelo 
Michael the archangel, and was built on the following occa- a Segno. 
hon: In 574 the Saracens had forced their way into the city Imeftien of 
by the Porta Ventoſa; but, being on this ſpot vigorouſly at- 


tacked by Giacomo de Marra, were repulſed aſter a very ſharp 
kirmiſh. How far theſe ravagers had penetrated is ſeen by 
a braſs nail on a piece of white marble fixed in the wall of. 


this church, 
E22 In 


St 


theSaracens. 
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=. N Angelo a In the church of S. Angelo a Nido are ſeveral fine monu- 
| 1do, 

ments, particularly one belonging to the Brancaccio family, 
Cardinal Franceſco Maria Brancaccio has bequeathed a good 

library to this church. The great altar- piece, repreſenting 

the archangel Michael, is a celebrated piece, by Marco da 

Siena. 

SS. Apoſtoli. The church de' 88. Apoſtoli i is almoſt covered with gild. 
= ing and painting; ſo that, with a ſuitable fagade, which 
M i wants, it would be a beautiful edifice, Over the entrance 
is a piece of painting, by Lanfranco, repreſenting the angel 
| deſcending to ſtir the waters of the pool of Betheſda ; and 
1 | near it the ſame artiſt has fo curiouſly drawn a crack or fiſ- 
fl ſure, that the wall appears to be actually cleft : a ſimilar de- 
1 ception 1s alſo to be ſeen in the refectory of the Theatincs 
| convent, to which this church belongs. The roof is beau- 
tifully painted by Lanfranco, and the cupola by Benaſchi. 
The tabernacle on the great altar is ſaid to have coſt forty 
thouſand ſcudi, or crowns, and is indeed a mot admirable 
piece, confiſting of eight pillars, and other decorations of 
amethyſts, emeralds, laþis laxuli, agates of ſeveral colours, 3 
topaz of the bigneſs of a walnut, and other gems. The al- 
tar is of marmo fſorito, or flowered marble, and the baluſtrade 
1 before it of red and white marble. On the two ſides ſtan! 
two braſs gueridons nine palm: high, but much more valua- 
| ble for the workmanſhip than the ſize. The baſſo-relievo re- 
preſents the four beaſts in Ezekiel's viſion, which are general- 

ly ſuppoſed to be emblematical repreſentations of the four 
evangeliſts ; the deſigns were Finelli's, but they were caſt by 
Berſotino, a Florentine. On the altar-piece is a fine paint. 
ing of Chriſt's head with a crown of thorns. On the right 

Capella del fide of the high altar is cardinal Aſcanio Filamarino' s chapel, 
card. Fila- where the greateſt artiſts in the time of Urban VIII. have dil 
mr played their ſkill ; and, though it be conſtructed of ſeveral 
pieces of white marble, no joinings are diſcernible, It: 
ſplendid appearance is greatly heightened by five moſaic pieces, 

| by Giov. Battiſta Calandra da Vercelli; the noble altar 
0 * piece, repreſentiug the annunciation, together with the jour 
Chriſtian virtues, Faith, Hope, Charity, and Humility, on 
each fide, were originally painted in oil-colours by Guido 
| Rheni, but have fince been altered into very beautiful mo- 
1 ſaic pieces. The groupe of cherubim, ſcraphim, Oc. in a 
marble baſſo- relievo is by Franceſco Flamingo, who, for ſculp 
ture, is accounted a ſecond Michael Angelo. The two 


lions on which the altar reſts, together with the intended ſa- 
crifice 
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crifice of Iſaac in baſſo-relievo, are the workmanſhip of Giul. 

Finelli da Carrara. li 
This chapel has always the*appearance of being new ; the : 


d heirs of the' founder being, by his will, obliged to have it 1 

8 twice a year carefully cleaned and beautiſied, under the penal- 9 

la ty of two hundred ducats for every neglect, payable to the 1 
convent, to be laid out for the above-mentioned purpoſes. 

d. The Capella de' Pignatelli, on the leſt-ſide of the high - Capella de“ 

ch altar, is equally worth ſeeing. Its altar is inlaid with gems. Pignatelli. | 

ce among which is an amethyſt ſeyen inches broad, and near ten 


rel ſpans in length. In the veſtry are ſeveral good paintings, 


nd 4 and a great quantity of very fine plate; particularly a very 
iſ. I large ſilver lamp, valued at two thouſand ſcudi, which was 
le- deſigned by Solimene. Here are allo ſeveral golden chalices, 


ics ſet with rubies and diamonds; fix ſilver flower-pots ; a'cru- 
wu. M8 cifix which coſt * thouſand ſcudi; and fix chandeliers of 
hi. coral ſet in gold. In the vaults belonging to this church are 
rty ſeveral bodies of both ſexes wrapt up in linen, which have 


ble lain there ſeveral years undecayed. 
of ln the convent are three galleries over one another; but Convent. 
„, a that on the ground floor is by much the fineſt. The ftzir- J 
al- caſe runs in a ſpiral line, and the ſteps, like thofe of St. Pe- 
ade ter's at Rome, are very low, for the conveniency of afles car- 
ani wing up corn to the granaries. The library is elegant, well 


ua- {Wy furniſhed with books, and affords a delighttul proſpect. Near 
re- chis convent is held a weekly meeting of the heads of a {ocie- 
ral- Ny, conſiſting of two hundred gentlemen of the law, to ex- 
four ¶ amine the private grievances of the poor; and in caſe any 
t by MW pauper is found to be oppreſſed, and that his complaint is well 
iint- founded, a member of this ſociety is nominated to undertake | 


abt his cauſe ; but neither this member, nor the lociety, are at 
apel, any expence in ſuch cates; the law- charges being defrayed | 
dil. by the Theatine convent, which has large endowments for | 


veral this particular purpoſe. This is an inſtitution which muſt 

its give pleaſure to every benevolent and humane perſon. 
eccs, | In the church of S. Catarina a Formello are ſeveral mo- S. Catarina a 
ltar-MWouments, of which the moſt remarkable are thoſe of the Spi- formedo, | 
fou Inelli family. In the Capella di S. Domenico are levels! 


„ on sood pieces in painting and ſculpture. Under the altar is 
zuido the figure of a dog, with a horn in his mouth, in which is 


| mo-Ffaming torch ; on his back reſts a globe, with. theſe Words | i 
„ in zen it: 

culp- 

1 E 3 | A fe 4 10 

ed ſa- vn 


crifice 1 
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A ſecul uſque ad ſeculum, 
From age to age.” 
And under the hound : 


83 Su/tinet, inflammat . 


. 
© It ſupports and inflames.” 
This is the coat of arms belonging to the court of inqui. 4 
fition. | | 5 
Exftern The altar- piece, repreſenting the arrival of the three eaſten * 
ME magi at Bethlehem, is by Silveſter Buono. In the area be. 90 


fare the church is erected a buſt of St. Januarius, with an 
inſcription. In the diſpenſary of the adjoining Dominica 
convent one is ſhewn a copy of the head of the famous rebel 
or patriot Maſaniello. Here is alſo a cabinet of curioſities, 
with abundance of antique medals, urns, idols, minerals, 
petrifactions, large pieces of coral, &c. | 
S, Chigria. 8. Chiaria is one of the principal churches in Naples 
Facing the high altar are two ſuperb pillars of white marble, 
pretended to have belonged to Solomon's temple ; tuo 
others nearer the altar, in appearance perfectly reſembliny 
Monument the former, are only of wood incruſted with marble. Thr 
1 of Ro table of the high altar is a ſingle piece of marble eighteafi 
1 Sicily, palm! in length; and behind it lies the brave and excelicn| 
4 founder of this church, king Robert, with this ſhort in. 
ſcription: _- . 8 


Cernite Robertum Regem virtute refertum, 


$4 
6 ( 

| t c 
1 * Behold king Robert, a prince endowed with every virtu: H , | 
* 4 C 2 


1 He died in 1343, after a reign of thirty three years. 
1 Near the high altar is the monument of Charles the il!u- 


| ſtrious, ſon of king Robert, and duke of Calabria. un 
| il In 1686 part of the roof of the vault happening to fall in, Fra 
1 the body of this excellent prince was found without any vii 
1 ble decay. tifu 


1 Of Mary of On the other ſide of the altar ſtands the marble tomb « No 
| Tons BY Mary, ſiſter of Joanna I, a poſthumous child, and born 


This motto is capable of various explanations, 
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1329; ſhe was fiſt married to Charles duke of Durazzo, af- 
terwards to Robert de Baux ; her third huſband was Philip 
II, prince of Tarento, when ſhe bore the title of empreſs of 
Conſtantinople. Her ſtatue has a crown on the head, and 
the drapery is enriched with gilded lilies, with this epitaph : 


Hic jacet corpus Illuſtris Domine D. Marie-de Francia In- 


= peratrics Conſtantinopolitanæ, ac Duciſſæ Duracii, gue «bit anno 


Domini 1366. die 20. menſis Maji Ind. 4. 


Here lies the body of the illuſtrious Mary of France, 


7 © empreſs of Conſtantinople, and ducheſs of Durazzo, who 
died on the 20th of May, in the year 1366, and of the in- 
diction the fourth.” 


In a chapel under the organ-loſt lies a ſiſter of this Mary, 


daughter to Charles duke of Calabria and Mary de Valois. 
Near the veſtry is the monument of queen Joanna I. who Of Joanna, 
cauſed her firſt huſband Andrew of Hungary to be ſtrangled ; 
and ſhe herſelf met with the ſame fate, from king Charles, 
her ſecond huſband : theſe two circumſtanees are mentioned 


in the epitaph which is now ſcarce legible : 


Inclyta Parthenopes jacet hic Regina Foanna 
Prima, prius feliz, mox miſeranda nimis; 
Duam Carols genitam mulatavit Carolus alter, 
Qud morte illa virum ſiiſtulit ants ſium. 


MCCCL XX XII 22. Maji v. Indi. 


Here lies Joanna the Firſt, queen of Naples, whoſe proſ- 
« perous life was terminated by a wretched exit. To one 


| + Charles ſhe owed her being; another, juſtly ſevere, de- 


« prived her of it, by the ſame means that ſhe had made uſe 


of to put an end to the life of her former huſband. May 
6 22, 1382. 


Hic jacet is an impropriety in the epitaph; the body of this 
unhappy woman being in reality huried iv the church di S. 
Franceſco del Monte Gargano. 


Near one of the doors of this church is to be ſeen a beau- 


tiful marble tomb, adorned with ſculpture by Giovanni da 
Nola, on which is an admirable ſtatue of a young lady, 
with the following epitaph by Antonio Epicuro, a Neapoli- 
tan poet : | 

E 4 Nota, 


1 


'y 
l = 
% 
f 
ti 
K 


* 
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Nata, Ehen miſerum ! miſero mihi n@ta parenti, 
Unicus ut fieres, unica nata, dolor. 

Dum tibi namque virum, tedas, thalumumuc parabam 
Funera & inferias anxius ecce pars. | 


Debuimus tecum pon Mai erque Paterque, 15 
Ut tribus bac miſeris urna parata feret. | d 
At nos perpetui gemitus, tu nata ſepulchri = 
Eſto heres, ubi fic impia fata volunt. 4 "= 


Autoniæ Flic chariſſ. que Flieronymo Granatæ Juveni orna- ant 
deſlinata uxer Ann. nondum XIII. impleverat, Joanna y 
e. & Heliodera Boſſa Parentes infeliciſſ. po. raptæ e- 
eorum complexib. ann. ſal. MDAAA. Prid. Kal. Jan. A 


My only child, alas, my only grief! 

With fitent raptures of paternal love 

For thee the bridal robe and nuptial bed 

I late prepar'd, which now, alas, are chang'd 
To death's black trophies and funereal rites. 

O that one grave the wretched parents held- 
With thee, whom from their arms relentleſs fate 
Has ſnatch'd in all the pride of blooming youth; 
And left them to lament, but all in vain, 

With endleſs ſighs and tears thy early doom.” 


n 6 AA A K „ 
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* To their dear daughter Antonia, who was betrothed to 


* Gieronimo Granata, a youth of the fineſt accompliſhments, hic 
and ſnatched from their embraces on the laſt day of the Nn e 
© year 15 30, by a premature death, before ſnhe had com- mir 
* pleated her fourteenth year, John Guadiano and Helio- ein, 
dora Boſſa, her diſconſolate parents, have ereCted this mo- {Mona 
< nument.? V C 
| cet, 

In this church lies alſo the author of this epitaph : a mo- Moun 
nument, with the following infcription, was erected to him ini, 
by a perſon to whom his poetical talent had endeared him: In 
daſo 

ANTONIO EPICV RO, Mufarum Alumna, Bernar- I fn 
dinus Rota, primis in annis feudicr um ſocio poſuit. Moritur Whibal 
oftuagenarins, unico ſepuito filia, I nunc & diu wivere miſer In th 
cura. HDL. 0 2 
To Anthonio Epicuro, a favourite of the muſes, who, ne 


© after burying his only ſon, died in his eightieth year, this 
, monument 


— — — — —— —— 


A 


monument was erected by Bernard Rota, his qrondam 
ſchool-fellow. 1555. 


Go now, vain man, and covet length of days,” 


All the monuments in this. church are 'of white marble, 
d ſome are embelliſhed with maſterly baſſo-relievo's, In 
She convent adjoining, none but women of the nobleſt fami- 
es are admitted; and as the rules are not very ſtrict, the 
E:mber of nuns, excluſive of maid-ſervants and other atten- 
„e. ants, exceeds three hundred and fifty. The church is ſerved 
mnes 


e Prautiful flock, unqueſtionably the moſt numerous of the 


ind in the Chriſtian world. 


Ec, the diſpenſary, and the church belonging to this college, 
Fill afford entertainment to a traveller of taſte. Moſt of 
e buildings belonging to this aſpiring order are generally 
mbelliſhed with the moſt ſumptuous ornaments, of which 


Erge cubic ſtones of pietra pipernina. The moſt remarkable 
Iitars in this church are thoſe of St. Ignatius, St. Francis 
Navier, and PAltare Maggiore, or high altar, which, though 
be not quite hniſhed, is adorned with ſix Corinthian pil- 


d to 1 irs of a carnation marble, four ſtatues, &c. The cupola, 
nts, Which is exquilitely painted by Lanfranco, was damaged by 
the 


In earthquake in 1688; ſo that the only remains of that 
Eminent pencil are the evangeliſts on one fide of it, the reſt 
$cing painted ſince by Paolo de Mattheis, a Neapolitan. St. 
Ignatius's chapel] is particularly remarkable for two ſtatues, 
dy Coſmo Fonſago; one of David with Goliah's head at his 
cet, the other of Jeremiah bewailing the calamities of his 
mo- ountry. Here is alſo a porphyry tomb of Nicolas Sanſeve- 
him Pini, the laſt prince of Biſignano. 
m: In the church are alſo to be ſeen two curious holy-water 
aſons of a yellow and brown marble. In the veſtry, which 


om- 
>110- 
mo- 


2 finely gilded, are three pictures of the Virgin, one by An- 
_ ibal Caracci, and two others by Raphael. The ſilver tiſſue 
2/7 WW the treaſury, valued by the weight of the ſilver, amounts 


0 2 hundred and fifty thouſand ſcudi. Here are alſo ſeveral 
ho, Netues and buſts ; St. Cyr, as big as the life, of ſilver, en- 
5 cned with emeralds ; ſeveral chalices, a curious altar cover- 


ment ing, 


1 


Sy the Franciſcans, who alſo are the ſpiritual guides of this 
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ne Jeſuits college, as uſual, is one of the fineſt ſtruc- 11 Collegis 
Wurcs in the city: the refectory, the library, the great ſtair- del Gieſu, 


he church della Concezzione, adjoining to which the fathers Chieſa 


have their ſeminary, is an inſtance. The front is built with — 
21 . 


88 AF + £8. 
ing, caſt in ſilver by Gennaro Monte, and many other thing 

of immenſe value. a 

The Jeſuits alſo, beſides other churches, are in poſſeſiy | 

of that of S. Giuſeppe, of which, in its proper place, I ſha] 

give a fyll deſcription. F 4 

2 8. Domenico Maggiore belongs to the Dominican moni, | 

Maggiore. and contiguous to it is a convent, where there are genetah, 

a hundred and forty monks, The church was built by kinþ 

Charles II. whoſe heart is kept here embalmed in a im 

ivory urn, with this inſcription: | | 


Conditorium hoc ef? cordis Caroli II. Illuſiriſſimi Regis, Fin. | 
datoris Conventus. Ann. Domini MCCCLYX. | 


© The repoſitory of the heart of the moſt illuſtrious prince, 
+ Charles II. founder of this convent. 1309.” 


' Crucifix In the Capella del Santiſſimo Crocetiflo is the crucifix whict 
which ſpoke condeſcended to expreſs its approbation of the writings cf U 
. * celebrated Thomas d' Aquino, or Aquinas, concerning th: 
+ real preſence of the body and blood of Chriſt in the ſacn 
ment in theſe words: Beze ſcripſiſli de me, Thoma, quam er 
mercedem accipies?* © Thomas, thou haft written well cor 
£ gerning me; what reward ſhall I give thee thee on thai 
account?“ To which the doctor is ſaid to have anſwered Ml 
Non alam niſi te ipſum. I'll have no other recompence by 
© thyſelf *. On certain days of the year this crucifix is wit 
great pomp expoſed to public view ; but, at all other time, 
is not to be ſeen; ſeven perſons having in their cuſtody x 


many different keys of the ſhrine in which it is kept. Ove : 
the crucifix is an admirable picture of the deſcent from tif # 
croſs, by Zingaro. On a monument in the chapel belong“ 
ing to the Carafta family is the following epitaph : * 
| | Lilliu. 
Huic Wi 
a Virtus gloriam, N illa 1 
Gloria immortalitatem ne 
Comparavit. * 
M. CCCC. LAX. . 1 
8 ſta 
+ By virtue he acquired glory, and glory gained him in Ac 
© mortality. 1470. I wi 
| * 
* At Salerno this crucifix is accounted an impoſture, the right Wc r 


being, as they ſay, in their poſſeſſion. « fo 


| 


ö NAPLE 8, 

n In the duke d'Acerenza's chapel is an highly-efteemed 
annunciation- piece, by Titian. The monument of Bernar- 
dini Rota, in St. John the Baptiſt's chapel, is worth ſeeing, 
Ipoth on account of his ſtatue, and thoſe of the Tiber and 
che Arno, with which it is adorned. | 
In the Capella di Stigliano is an exquiſite image of the 
a virgin Mary, by Giov. da Nola; and in that of St. Joſeph 
i are two fine pictures, by Guido, The veſtry is very lofty, 
nal and finely painted by. Solimene. In the gallery lie ſeven 
I coffins richly covered, in which are the remains of the kings 
Sand queens of Naples, and other great perſonages. Of theſe 
Ithe firſt in order is Antonio Petruccio, ſecretary to the em- 
BJ pcror Ferdinand. The lid can be taken off, to give a fight 
Jof his body, which is in a full dreſs, and fo far undecayed, 
Ichat all the teeth are ſtill ſound, and in their proper arrange- 
ment. He loſt his life in the conſpiracy of the barons, being 
ſtrangled, and not beheaded, as is manifeſt from the cord 
"Wa which {till remains about his neck. Miſſon gives ſome of 
Ithe inſcriptions on the coffins; but the preſent coverings, 
Ewhich are of crimſon velvet and filk damaſk, would not ad- 
mit my comparing his copies with the originals. 

8 The riches of this church in plate, &c. is very conſide- 
Wrable. Some of the palliotti, or altar-coverings, are of caſt 
Silver, and one for the high altar coſt fourteen thouſand feud. 
In the veſtry is an admirable buſto of pope Pius V. Near 
Ithe gate of the college which was formerly appropriated to 


on 


hall 


with this remarkable inſcription : 


© Pater, huc ingrediens, ſiſte gradum, atque venerare hanc ima- 
„eien & Cathedram, in qua ſedens Mag. ille Thomas de Aquino 
" "Wd: Neap. cum frequente, ut par erat, Auditorum concurſu, & 
Lillins ſeculi ſelicitate, cateroſque quam plurimas admirabili doc- 
trina Theologiam docebat, accerſus jam a Rege Carols I. conflitutd 
Lila mercede units untie curi per ſingulos menſes, R. F. V. C. in 
Wome 1272. D. 88. F. F. 
Traveller, at thy entrance here, ſtop and reverence this 
{© ſtatue, and the chair, in which the great Thomas de 
© Aquino a Neapolitan, in happy times, taught theology 
with admirable ſkill, attended by a numerous audience, 
* worthy of ſuch a doctor; who being invited hither by king 
* Charles I, had a penſion of an ounce of gold per month, 
* ſettled on him by that monarch, &c. | 
The 
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the ſtudy of divinity, ſtands a ſtatue of Thomas Aquinas, Statue of 
| | - Thomas 
Aquinas, 


60 
Diſpute a- 


bout his 
body. 


The cathe- 
dral. 


SS AL TA IÞ. 

The Dominicans at Toulouſe affirm, that they have th: 
entire body of Thomas Aquinas, the right arm only except, 
which they made a preſent of to Lewis XIII, who committe; 


N 


it to the cuſtody of the Nominicans in the rue S. Jacques x 


Paris; but at Naples they alſo ſhew his right arm, th: i 
cell he lived in, and his profeſſional chair, which is re. 

ſpected to ſuch an abſurd degree, that no perſon muſt pre. 
ſume to fit down in it. His manuſcript notes on Diony{ius, a 
book, de Cœleſti Hierarchia, is kept with all the care and ve. re 
neration of a relique: but at the beginning of this cent hie 
Philip king of Spain coming to Naples, expreſſed a deſire h * 


have ſome leaves of ſo precious a piece, and it was nM 
thought proper to oppoſe his devotion. | | 

In the area before the leſſer door of the convent ſtan; 
an elegant pyramid with the ſtatue of St. Dominic on thi 
top of It. 

Il Duomo, or the cathedral, is dedicated to the afſumptic 
of the virgin Mary. The foundation was laid by Charles 
king of Naples and Sic.ly, to whom a monument is erecte/M&en 
near the great door, with this inſcription : | 


Carolo I. Andegavenſi, Templi hujus extructari, Carols Mar. 
tello Hungariæ Regi & Clementi ejus uxori, Rodulphi I. Cæ. 
ſaris F. ne Regis Neapolitani equſque Nepotts, & Auſtriaci ſm: 
guinis Regine debito fine honore jacerent eſſa, Henricus Gu: 
mannus, Olivarenſuum Comes, Philipp: III. Aujtriac Regia 
in hoc Regno Vices gerens, pietatis ergo paſuit. Anno Donn 
AH. D. C. IC. 6 


To Charles I, of Anjou, the founder of this church, 
and to Charles Martel king of Hungary, and Clementi: 
© his conſort, daughter of the emperor Randolph, Henry 
* Guſman count of Olivares, vice-roy of Naples und: 
Philip III. of Auſtria, erected this monument, that then 
* king of Naples and his grandſon, alſo a king, and ortr 
« princeſs of the houſe of Auſtria might not want the due ene. 


r SU 
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< honours of a tomb.” | OC 
| hic! 

Charles's original epitaph was the following: Yuppc 

| crpt 

Conditur hac parva Carolus Rex Primus in urna near 
Parthenopes, Galli ſanguinis altus honss : ork 

Cui ſceptrum & vitam ſors abſtulit inuida, quando far fi 
{ilius famam perdere nom potuit. Our 
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Neg, 1 
itted t In his mal tomb lies Charles 1. 5 ors of France, 1 
es 2 and king of Naples: his fame was beyond the reach of | 
thi entiou tate, which deprived him of his life and ſcepter.” 0 


The ſteps up the aſcent to the high altar are of white 


re. 
lu marble and adorned on the ſides with curious baſſo-relievo's. 
ve. ronting the altar are two pillars of red jaſper, twelve feet 
tun pigh without the pedeſtals which are of verde antico. Near 
re ul Ine latter is a monument erected by cardinal Cantelmo to 


Pope Innocent XII, whilſt _ with an inſcription full of 
de groſſeſt Aattery. 


and Not far from this is the fie tomb of cardinal Alphonſo 
the Caraffa, who died in the year 1501, and oppoſite to it that of 
Fardinal Ceſvaldi. 
tion On the high altar- piece is the on of the virgin 
esl. Mary by Pietro Perugino, a painter, who lived in the I5th 
-ctel century, and was Raphael's maſter, 
In the chapel under the high altar, built in 1 506, by car- Chapel un- 
inal Oliverio Caraffa, are ſome curious works in marble, 3 
Var. feſtoons, foliages,. birds, children, angels, Sc. which 
Cæ. e by ſome attributed to Michael Angelo, "who alſo cut the 


/n-Mranſparent alabaſter ſtatue of the noble founder, placed be- 
uy: Wind the altar. The pavement is inlaid with verde antico, 
gin per, giallo antico, and porphyry. The remains of St. Ja- 
min f marius have been removed from the church dedicated to that 
8 without the walls, to this ſubterraneous chapel, where 
Whey are ſtill kept. The preſent emperor offered at his ſhrine g 
welve ſilver eagles: in the crowns on the heads of theſe ca- 
es twelve lamps are continually burning, and one hundred 


irch, 
entin 


eng. a year are appropriated ſor ſupplying. them with oil. 
ndet ere is alſo a fine Madonna with her divine infant painted 

then wood, by the cavalier Mafia. In a fide chapel are the 
1d 2 ortraits of ſeveral of the Caraffa family, who were eminent 


due 


Penefactors to this church; and likewiſe a very Curious 
wooden crucifix. In the chick is a font made in 1621, 
dyhich,. as/it coſt eleven thouſand five hundred ſcudi, may be 
ö uppoſed ta be ſomething extraordinary. The pedeſtal is of y 
porphyry, and the baſon of touch- ſtone. On the right hand 
near the high altar is another beautiful altar of Florentine '{ 
work; and its tabernacle. is ſet with the fineſt gems, Not | 
ar from this is the monument of Innocent IV. who ho- 
ured the cardinal. with the red hat; likewiſe that of the 
untortunate 


» 2 
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Fine chapel. 


St. Tanua- 
rius's head 
and blood. 


fineſt marble, and forty-two pillars of Broccatello. 


unfortunate king Andrea, who was ſtrangled by the cont. 
vance of his queen Joanna, as the epitaph ſpecifies. 


Andreæ, Caroli Uberti Pannome Regis F. Neapolitanors | 


Regis; Joanne uxoris dolo & laqueod necato: ne Regis corpn 
inſepultum, ſepultumve facinus poſteris remaneret, Front 
Berardi F. Capycius ſepulerum, titulum nomengue P. mortuo an. 
nor. XTX. 1345. AIV: KL. Octab. = 


© That the body of Andrew king of Naples, the fon « 


Charles Hubert king of Hungary, who was ſtrangled hy 
the intrigues of his queen Joanna, might not be unburiec 
© and that her guilt might hot be buried in oblivion, Francy 
© Capycio, Sc. erected this monument and inſcription, 
At the time of this horrid murder, which was on the 180 
© of September, 1345, this unhappy prince was but ninetee 
years of age.“ F 


Not far from this monument is a moſt beautiful whit 
marble baſſo-relievo of John the Baptiſt. 

The moſt remarkable thing in this cathedral is the chaps 
on the right hand at entering the church, called i Tear 
the architecture of which is extremely beautiful. In it a0 
the ſtatues of St. Peter and St. Paul, finely executed by 
Finelli, and two pillars of black marble moſt beautifull 
ſpotted ; the door is of braſs, curiouſly wrought with feſtoon 
and foliages, which coſt thirty-{rx thouſand ſcudi. Th 
chapel is of a round figure, and contains ſeven altars of th: 
Round 
the upper part of the wall ſtand twenty-one large brom: 
images of ſaints, each valued at four thouſand ſcudi; and 


under them are ſixty filver buſts of ſo many ſaints. Mot 


of theſe bronzes are by Finelli. The cupola was painted by 
Lanfranco, Domenichini, and Permeggiano ; but theſe nobl: 
pieces have very much ſuffered by earthquakes that damage 
the cupola. Behind the high altar, which is detached fron 
the wall and entirely of red porphyry, is the ſhrine wilt 
ſilver doors, where are kept St. Ne-, head, and two 
cryſtal phials containing ſome of that ſaint's blood, ſaid to 
have been gathered up by a woman at the time of his mat 
tyrdom. Beſides the three ſtated times in the year for ex. 


poſing theſe reliques to the public view, the like is done wit! 
the deepeſt humiliations, on account of famine, peftiJence; 
to fe- 


quite 


earthquakes, or any public calamity which is ſuppoſed 


NAP Lk 8 


ittie 


ear the head is known to all the world. This farce is acted 
he firſt Sunday in May, and on the ſucceſs or failure of this 
WT iracle the proſperity or calamity of the ſucceeding year is 
Pppoſed to depend. As the former occaſions great public 
&joicings, ſo if the blood remains coagulated recourſe is had 
> proceſſions, public flagellations, Oc. that the impending 
angers may be averted, ' 

The ſubſtance in the phial is of a browniſh red, and looks 


71 
7 


ſc 
an. 


n of 


Ire balſam of Peru, which may be very eaſy liquefied. On 
— he day when this miracle is to be exhibited, the phial con- 
ried 


aining the blood ſtands ſurrounded with a great number of 
johts : it is about three inches long, and is applied to the 
mouths and foreheads of an innumerable multitude of peo- 

le, who throng to partake of ſuch a bleſſigg : the prieſt all 


anc! 
tion 
I8th 


tende while turning it every way, ſo that by the continual agi- 


ation, the warmth of his hand, the heat from the lights, 
he efluvia from ſuch crowds, the ſultrinets of the weather, 
t. it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe a condenſed fluid may 
gradually reſtored to its liquidity. At laſt, however, the 


hape elts cry out, I miraculo e fatto. The miracle is done; 
efri hich is immediately anſwered by a Te Deum amidſt the ac- 
it ah mations of the people and a diſcharge of cannon x. But 
d Vis miracle is not peculiar to St. Januarius's blood; that of 
* t. John the Baptiſt, St. Stephen, St. Pantaleon, St. Vitus, 


nd St. Patricia, exhibiting the like ſpectacle in other 
hurches at Naples, where ſuch reliques are kept, and gene- 
ally on the days dedicated to thoſe ſaints. Over the en- 
ance within the old veſtry formerly belonging to the Ca- 


"The 
of the 
Cound 
rome 


; Fr th two ſmall phials full of a red liquor ſtanding before it. 
ber he ſilver images, chandeliers, lamps, altar-coverings, &c. 


ich which the new chapel is crowded, are valued at a hun- 


noble - 
flag red thouſand ſcudi. 


1 from 
> with 
1d two 
ſaid t0 
3 mat- 


In 1733, Mr. Neuman a celebrated chemiſt at Berlin invented a me- 
od by which the liquefaction of blood ſo much hoaſted of with regard 
Januarius is eaſily and at any time imitated; and it is to be hoped, 
at he will Jay it open to the world. Dr. Caſſebom, profeſſor of phy ſic 
Hall, is ſaid to be poſſeſſed of a like ſecret, Beſides, it bears very 
ard upon the Auſtrian party here, that, at the late unjutt irruption of the 


or 5 paniards into the kingdom of Naples, St. Januarius ſhifted fides, and 
O win the ſpeedy liquefaction of his blood declared for Don Carlos. 

11ence, ö 

| to te- 


O ppoſite 


qui 


Jure St. Januarius's interpoſition. The pretended lique- Liquefation 
E tion of the coagulated blood in the phials when placed “f the blood. 


la del Teforo is a buſt of St. Januarius of touch-ſtone, 
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Oppoſite to the Teforo, is the entrance into St. Reſtituta 


church, which was formerly the cathedral. Many of th: 
pillars of this church are ſaid to be the remains of a temy|: 


of Neptune. On the wall is the virgin Mary in moſac te 
given out to be the firſt image, not of Naples only, but cd 
all Italy, to which adoration was paid; but its apparent an Jin 
tiquity, however, little agrees with the opinion of thoſe wi, fo 

Ju 


94 the building of this church ſo far back as the age of 8. 
eter and his diſciple St. Aſpreno, whom they allo are plc: 
to make biſhop of Naples. 1 
In the area between the cathedral and the Strada Cap.. 
ana ſtands a fine marble obeliſk by Coſmo Fonſeca, «© 
which is erected a braſs ſtatue of St. Januarius by Finch, 
with this inſcription : 5 $94 


Devo Fanuario Patrie Regnique 
preſentifſims Tutelari 
Grata Neapolis Civ. optime merits. 


© Erected by the city of Naples out of gratitude to St. | 
© nuarius, the ever propitious and powerful protector of hi 
© native city and the whole kingdom,” 4 


This obeliſk is illuminated annually on the 19th of Se 
tember with a ſplendor hardly to be conceived ; while a n 
merous band of mulic play by it, and all the guns in the i 

veral forts are fired on the occaſion. 
Church of The church of S. Franceſco di Paola which faces the vic: 
3 1 roy's palace is remarkable for a beautiful pavement, a ro 
e finely gilt and carved, and ſeveral marble ornaments, ee 
cially at the high altar. The tabernacle is embelliſhed wi! 
eight incomparable - pillars, two of lapis lazuli, and th 
other {ix of green jaſper. In the middle of this altar is: rock 
Remarkable excellent piece of perſpective in enamel. Beſides very lag 
intaglio. pieces of agate, it is profuſely enriched with gems, one 
which is an intaglio, ſaid not only to be the work of natu 
without any human ſkill, but by it deſigned to repreſent 
Francis, to whom the church is dedicated. The painti 
about the altar and of the whole choir is by Luca Giordan 
Virgin Among its reliques are two ſmall phials full of the vi 
Et Mary's milk, as is pretended, which is dried to a rel! 
: blance of white terre figillate, but liquefies on the felt! 
of the virgin Mary. In the adjoining cloiſter former!y ! 


| ſided S. Francis de Paola ; and to the reputation of his {i 
| 7 


n : 

tity it owes the beſt part of its preſent opulence. Among 
Ithe filver ornaments in the chapel contiguous to the diſpen- 
ſatory, is a ſtatue of St. Michael near three feet high, glit- 
tcring with jewels, which is valued at twelve thouſand 


in coral, and gems, and the water-works, a perſon cannot 
Ffocbear being extremely pleaſed with the elegancy and moſt 
Hudicious oeconomy of it. Some continue to call this church 
by its ancient name of 8. Luigi detto di Palazzo. 


both for its architecture and marble ornaments, The veſt- 
ments are ſhewn here which cardinal Orſini, afterwards Be- 
nedict XIII, had on at the time of his providential deliver- 
ance in an earthquake. 

8. Gennaro extra mœnia is alfo called ad fores, and ad 
corpus, the body of St. Januarius having been firſt interred 
there. The church formerly belonged to the Benedictines, 
but at preſent to an adjoining hoſpital. On an eminence to 


hitherto diſcovered in Naples theſe are both of the greateſt 
extent and kept in the beſt order. The vulgar opinion that 
theſe ſubterraneous vaults were the work of the primitive 
EChriſtians, and ſerved them as retreats in times of perſecu- 
am ion, is entirely confuted by taking a view of the Neapolitan 
catacombs; which are hewn out of a ſolid rock, and could 
hot have been accompliſhed clandeſtinely, or without im- 
menſe charges; and conſequently could never be the work 
of the Chriſtians either of Rome or Naples during the ſupe- 
riority of the pagans. The ſandy foil at Rome, perhaps, 
yould not admit of making the ſubterraneous galleries wider; 
but here, where the work was carried on through a iolid 
rock, the galleries or paſſages are lofty, and generally arched, 
and ſo broad, that ſix perſons may walk in them a-breait. 
That the Romans buried their dead long before the eſtabliſh- 
ment of Chriſtianity is out of diſpute ; beſides, the Chriſtians 


in theſe catacombs wete depoſited in cavities on both ſides of 
the vaults, four or five one upon another ; and the cavity, 
when full, was cloſed up with a marble flab, or with tiles : 
but as moſt of theſe ate taken away, the pagan monumental 
n{criptions do not occur fo frequently here as in the. cata- 
ombs at Rome, where many of theſe cavities ſtill remain 
cloſed up. The pretended bones of the primitive Chriſtians, 

Vor. III. F | pothibly 

: 


ducats. In the diſpenſatory, not to mention the cuciolities - 


che right of this church ſtands St. Severus's chapel, and near | 
it is the entrance into St. Gennaro's catacombs ; of the four Catacombs, 


vanted no ſuch ipacious repoſitories for their dead. The bodies 


by 


St. Gaetano's church is entirely new and worth NN S. Oactaroſ 
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poſſibly to inhance the reſpect paid to them, or to attract cu. 
rioſity, have been removed into churches and confecrate; 
vaults; but the bones now to be ſeen, here lying in heap; | 
ate chiefly the remains of thoſe who were ſwept away by the 
terrible peſtilence in 1656. Inſtead of conſecrated tapers, 2 
at Rome, the guides here uſe common flambeaux. At tl 
entrance bf the firſt vault .in St. Gennato's catacombs is t; 
be ſeen a marble baſſo-relievo of St. Januarius, in a reclinin 
poſture, indicating the ſpot where he had lain buried ſome 
centuries. Behind it is St. Severus's marble ſeat, cloſe by 


the grave wherein he was firſt depoſited, and near it thi 
diſtich : 


Saxum, quod cernis, ſupplex venerare, viator, 

Hlic diui quondam jacuerunt e Severi. 
FTraveller, devoutly venerate this ſtone, for St. Severus“ 
* remains were formerly interred here.“ 


— 
N 


At a little diſtance from this are the tombs of St. Agrip- 
pino, Lorenzo, and other faints; and likewiſe a moſaic 
altar in a ſmall cavity within the wall. The guides tell us 
that in moſt places there are three galleries over one anc-i 
ther. The paſſages branching out on each fide are ver 
narrow; and in many parts, where they are ſaid to exten e 
ſeveral Italian miles, are walled up; robberies, &c. having 
been committed by banditti, who uſed to lurk in theſe vaults 
Here is one particular vault, or grotto, of ſuch a height 
that the roof cannot be diſcerned by the light of the flan-W 
beaux. In another large empty vault, which our guide tod 
us was the cathedral in the primitive times, are three hug 

pillars, which ſeem to ſupport an arch hewn out of the rock; 
and near it is ſhewn a baptiſtery, with the mark annexed on; 
the wall near it: 


— nm 
7 _ _ — 1 
— — — 


— — 
— 
— 


— — 
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— 


1 | Theſe, with ſeveral other paintings and characters, mai 
1. of which are disfigured by the plaſter falling off, thong 
_ 
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chey are unqueſtionably the work of Chriſtians, the Gothlc 
letters, Sc. ſhew them to be of no great antiquity. 
8. Giacomo degli Spagnuoli was built by Don Pedro de 8. Giacomo 
Toledo, vice-roy of Naples; whoſe. tomb, by Giov. di degli Spag- 
Nola, is a great ornament to the church, being one of tlie oll. 
neſt pieces of ſculpture in all Naples. 

The ſculpture and inlaid work at the high altar make a 
very noble appearance. The clock of this church ſtrikes the 
hours after the French and German method of computation ; 
and indeed in Naples there ate more French clocks, as they 
are called, than in any other city in Italy. 
8. Giovanni a Carbonara, fo called from the Carbonara S. Giovanni 
family, who were once proprietors of a conſiderable eſtate in Carbonara. 
this part of the city, or from the charcoal ſaid to have been 
formerly burnt near it, is famous for being the burying-place 
| of Ladiſlaus king of Naples, Sicily, and Hungary, and lord 
of Rome, whoſe military glory was ſullied by an inglotious Inglorious 
death. For a phyſician, whoſe daughter was the king's __ =—_ 
miſtreſs, being bribed by the Florentines, polſoned him. — 
{This poiſon was adminiſtered under colour of a philtre, 
Ewhich the daughter was perſuaded to give the king, in 
Norder to raiſe his love to the higheſt pitch, and to fix it un- 
Walterably on her. Some, indeed, give a different account 


rus; 


rip 
ola 
| uz, 


ano- 


Vc os this affair, affirming that Ladiſlaus beſieging Florence, of- 
tend fered the eity very favourable terms, upon delivering up to 
e im the daughter of a phyſician, the report of whoſe beauty 
aul Mad inflamed his deſires. All private concerns being obliged 
ja to give way to the public welfare, the father could not re- 
flam¶ ruſe his conſent 3 but by his artful management the conceſ- | 
> toi Won proved fatal both to the inamoured monarch, and his | 
huge Peautiful miſtreſs, as is related by a Latin hiſtorian : Et ita | 
1 FP ua Venus ad maritum ſuum egrediebatur, cui amore de- 


FHagranti cum ſe permitteret, ex domęſlico mandato incaleſcentes 

Warnes ſudariolo perfricat ; qud re venenum in utriuſpue corpus 

a penetravit vebementid, ut max inter mutuos amplexus ambo 

8 hir arent. | 

This unhappy end of Ladiſlaus, which happened in 1414, | 
little agrees with the title of divas, or ſaint, given him in 1 
is epitaph. His monument, though of Gothic architecture, 

a grand piece; and his epitaph, in Latin verſe, is full of 

the groſſeſt flattery. 

| Behind the high altar, which is of a moſt beautiful white 

tarble, is to be ſeen the tomb of Caracciolo, the favourite 


. of 


mam 
thoug! 
theſ 


N 


de Vico. 


A curious 
paſhon, 


The , 
Roſſa family, abounds in moſt exquiſite marble ſtatues and 


chapel is an admirable crucifixion, by Vafari; and in the 


S. Giovanni 
Vangeliſta 
del Pontano; 


and Greek manuſcripts, which were the gift of cardinal SW 


the walls both without and within this church are ſeveri : 


poſed by Pontano for himſelf and family, which are all ac 
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of king Ladiſlaus, whoſe abilities were of fingular fervieſf 
to queen Joanna the Second; but, by the wicked inftigz. 
tion of the ducheſs of Seſſa, he was aflaflinated in his bei? 
on the night of the 25th of Auguſt, 1438, as appears by bis 
itaph. 3 | 
The chapel of the marquiſſes de Vico, of the Caraccio!; 


baſlo-relievo's; thoſe of St. John the Baptiſt, St. Sebaſtian 
St. Luke, St. Mark, and St. George, are by Pietro di Piata, 
a Spaniard ; the reſt by Giov. da Nola, Santa Croce, and 
Caccavello. In the chapel of the Mirabella family are ſeven 
white marble ſtatyes, and two lions; all curious pieces, 
Scipio di Somma, the great favourite of Charles V, has; 
noble monument in the chapel of that name. In another 


church. a ſtatue of St. Monica, in a black habit. The hi. 
tory pieces painted on wood. in the veſtry, are by Vaſar, 
There is alſo to be ſeen the paſſion of Chriſt in ſeven exqui- 
fite marble baſſo-relievo's, which fold up like a ſcreen, and 
were a part of king Ladiſlaus's baggage in all his expedi 
tions, and placed on the altar when maſs was performed be 
fore him “. 

The Auguſtine monaſtery near S. Giovanni Batt. Carbo 
nara has a fine library, furniſhed with a great many Late : 


ripando. 4 
The church di S. Giovanni Vangeliſta del Pontano derive 
the laſt name from its noble founder Giovanni Pontano. C 


moral maxims compoſed in Latin by Pontano. | 
Miſſon has publiſhed four epitaphs in this church, com) 


counted maſterpieces both in ſentiment and expreſſion. TH . 

on his daughter Lucia is as follows: the 

+ Tumulus Lucie Filiæ. flat 
Liguiſti patrem in tenebris, mea Lucia, poſiquam 

E luce in tenebras filia rapta mibi es. Ce 

Sed neque Tu in tenebras rapta es, quin ipſa tenebras on 

Liguiſti, & medio lucida ſole micas. hal 

C Al; 

* Here an account of miracles, Cc. is omitted; whoever is deſirous © 1 
ſuch an entertainment, may conſult the Jeſuit Silyeſter Pietraſan S | 


Thaumaſia. 


+ The poet's playing ſo much on the word fencbræ, is, I think, 1 
a tint 


\ 
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Calo te natam aſpicio, num Nata parentem 


- Aßpicis] an fingit bac ſibi vana Pater! 
bed Suolamen mortis miſeræ, Te, Nata, fepnlchrum 
his Hoc tegit, haud cineri ſenſus ineſſe poigſi. 
| $i qua tamen de Ti ſuperat pars, Nata, fatere 
— Felicem quod Te prima juventa rapit. 

an 


At nos in tenebris vitam luctugue trabemus, 
Hoc pretium Patri, 'Filia, quod genui. 


Auſe, Filia, luxerunt Te in obitu, at lapide in hit luget Te 
ater tuus, quem liquifti in ſqualore, cruciain, gemitu; heu / 
Wika, quod nec morienti Pater adfui, qui mortis cordolium tibi 
demerem ; nec ſorores ingemiſcenti collachrymarentur miſelle; nec 
rater ſingultiens, qui ſitienti miniſtraret aquulam ; nec Mater 
iſa, gue collo implicita, ore animulam acciperet infeliciffima 


hit x tamen felix, quod haud multos poft ans reviſit, tecumgue 
aſari unc cubat. Aſt ego felicior, qui brevi cum utraque edor miſcam 
qu dem in conditorio. Vale, Fila. Nutri frigeſcenti cineres in- 


erim caleface, ut poſt etiam refocilles mess. 
= Foarmes evianus Pontanus L. Martiæ Filiæ dulciſſ. P. 2 
ixit Ann, ATT. Men. VII. D. AI. 


My deareſt Lucia, ſince thou from light was ſnatched 
into darkneſs, to thy father light is become darkneſs: no, 
chou art not in the regions of darkneſs ; but being paſſed 
from darkneſs, thou now ſhineſt in the plenitude of light. 
& 1 behold thee amidſt the celeſtial effulgence : doſt thou, dear 
child, look down on thy father; or is all a pleaſing illu- 
# lion ? It is ſome ſolace that after death thou lieſt in this 
$ tomb-----but, alas, thy dead remains are quite inſenſible. 
If any part of thee, once the joy of thy fond parent, ſur- 
vives the graye, let it own thy early death a happineſs, 
8 whilſt a gloomy life of ſorrow and grief is my portion; and 
| 3 ſolace I now have is that of having once been thy 
# {ather, „ 


Thy death, my Lucia, the Muſes have bewailed, which 

5 on this ſtone thy wretched father laments, whom thou 

haſt left in anguiſh, ſorrow, and continual ſighs and tears. 

(Alas, alas, my child, chat thy father was not with thee in 
efirous 0 


traſants 


1k, ſome 
thin 


ing puerile. I have omitted the other ſix epitaphs by Pontanus, (which 
i author has tranſcribed) and given this as a ſpecimen. f * 


F 3 * thy 


| 
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S. Giovanni The church of S. Giovanni Maggiore is ſuppoſed to hare 
Maggiore. been originally a temple built by the emperor Adrian, in ho- 


_ © folate mother, who, with a fond embrace, would have re. 
© ceived thy departing ſoul with a kiſs: who in this, how. 
ever, was happy, that, after few years, ſhe again enjoye! 


on it: 


N AP L E S. 


* thy laſt moments, to alleviate the pangs of dying; nor thy 
© unhappy ſiſters to echo back thy dying groans with the; 
« ſighs, nor thy ſympathiſing brother to allay thy thirſt with 
© a few refreſhing drops of cold water; nor even thy diſcon. 


ca 


© the ſight of thee, and now lies in the, ſame grave; bu 
« greater ſtill will be my happineſs, who ſhortly ſhall flee 
© with you both, and the ſame repoſitory ſhall hold us a 
© three. Adieu, my child] cheriſh thy mother's cold aſhes 
© and hereafter perform the ſame kind office to thoſe of thy 4 
< affectionate father.” | | | | 


5 


nour of his favourite Antinous; but, by Conſtantine the 
Great and his mother Helena, conſecrated to John the Bap. 
tiſt. They who derive the name Parthenope, which the 


city bore antecedently to that of Naples, from Parthenope, > 
— 


in this church, being brought hither from ſome other 
place; but the following characters were all I could percciye 


e 


a Theſſalian princeſs, affirm that her tomb js ſtill to be ſeen 
z 


N A B IL. E s. 


From the word 


EG or TEGE 
in tne laſt line, this in- 
ſcription is ſuppoſed to be 
an epitaph ; but I queſtion 
whether, in ſuch compo- 
ſitions, the laſt word Fau/te 
was ever uſed. Beſides, 
the favourers of the above- 
mentioned opinion muſt 
preſuppoſe the middle line, 


Januarius be meant, to 
have been done by modern 
Chriſtians; but that the 
other two lines are a Lom- 
| bard or Gothic compoſi- 


” . 1h» - * 
/ 
2282. -# 'F 
Teo. d ** 
2 2 
— 
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without any difference of 
characters. That this fa- 
bulous opinion is exploded 
in Naples itſelf, appears 
tram an inſcription on the 
wall under the ſtone above 
deſcribed, which was put 
up by the Jeſuits in 1689 
to undeceive the credu- 
lous. | 


PARTENOPEM ECE "FAV 


Wpoplectic fit, came to life again: for a relation of his, upon 
OS of his friend's death, coming poſt to town, ordered 


roth 
We cofin to be opened * three days after he was buried, 


B * Such over-haſty interments, as we learn from Pliny, Hift. Nat. 
vi. c. 3, were not uncommon among the ancients, Was it not the 
. F 4 | 8 deplorable 


— 8 » 
* m_" * * *. 
— — 


whether St. John or St. 


tion, or of earlier date, 


The church of S. Giovanni Pappacodi derives its laſt name 8. Giovanni 
rom the founder, who being too haſtily buried whilſt in an Pappacodi. 


and | 
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and found that the deceaſed had bruiſed himſelf, by ſtruggling, 
and altered the poſture in which he had been laid in the 
coffin. "Fn, th 

Here alſo lie two excellent biſhops of the ſame family; 
one of which declined the offer of the purple, and the other 
diſinguiti«d/ hinaſelf by his extraordinary diffuſive charity. 
Their epitaphs are as follow : 4.0 2 | 


Sigi ſnundo Pappacudæ Franc. F. Trapejenſium Præſuli, Vir, 
Opt. & Furiſconſulto, qui cum in cœtum Gardinalium fuiſſet 41 
Clemente VII. adſcitus, maluit in patria N vivere. He- 
redes poſ. ait ann. LXXX. VH. JI. D. A. Obiit I 530. 


To Sigiſmund, ſon of Francis Pappacodi, biſhop of 
Tropea, who to his noble endowments added a conſum- 
< mate knowledge of the law, and, being nominated cardina! 
< by Clement VII, rather choſe to remain a biſhop in hi 
© own country, this monument is erected by his heirs, He 
lived fourſcore years, ſix months, and ten days, and died 
in the year 1536. | 


Angela Pappacudes Franc. Fil. Marteranenſi Epiſcopo, vin 
ornatiſſ. qui in non magnis opibus magnum exercens animum, nulla 
magis in re, quam in aliorum levanda inopia ſuis bonts uſus off, 
Heredes B. M. Deceſſit ex mortalibus Ann, nat. LI. ab ort 
mundi redivivi 1537. 


To Angelo, the ſon of Francis Pappacodi, biſhop ci 
© Martorano, a perſon of great virtues, and endowments, 
© whole beneficent ſoul employed the beſt part of his mode- 
© rate income in relieving the indigent, this monument was 
< erected by his heirs. He departed this life in the ſixty- 
* ſixth year of his age, and in the year of the Chriltian 
ra 1537. | | 


The front of the church abounds with Gothic ornaments, 


deplorable misfortune of Joh. Duns Scotus, diſtinguiſhed by the appel!:- 
tion of Doctor ſubtilis, to be too ſoon put into the ground ? Was not a 
rſon laid on the funeral pile ſoon reſtored to life by Aſclepiades the pl. 
cian? And who has not heard of the Norman lord, Louis de Cirille, 
who was more- celebrated for having been buried three times, than for 
any heroic atchievements ? It is matter of great concern that real na 
ratives of this kind ſhould be obſcured and brought into diſrepute by oth 
abſurd fiftions, e of WP 


IF 


N AP L ES. 


Fnich, though ſixty palm in height, and nine in circum- 
. &rence, are each of one block. Formerly, in the Tribuna 
ing a large picture of St. Joſeph with the child Jeſus in his 
us, and a group of angels, by Franceſco di Maria, a 
Neapolitan z but this is removed into the veſtry, and its 
lace ſupplied by one which far ſurpaſſes it, of our Saviour 
hen an infant, and his parents, by Amato. On the right- 
$:nd of the veſtry is a grand altar-piece, which is glazed 
Ind covered with a curtain, repreſenting St. Xavier in a very 
evout poſture, by Luca Giordano; who alſo painted the 
ther pieces in the chapel to which this ſuperb altar belongs. 
Oppoſite to it is another altar-piece, likewiſe glazed, &c. 
Painted by de Mattheis, exhibiting the virgin Mary and her 
ine infant; and, were it not for the incomparable beauty 
the former, a connoiſſeur ſhould not omit ſeeing this 
urch. The pulpit is of marble, finely inlaid with pre- 
tious ſtones. 


t Antony, and St. Laurence, finely executed by Giov. da. 
Nola. The three baſlo-relievo's under them, and the virgin 
Mary amidſt four angels over theſe three ſtatues, are by other 
Irtiſts, whoſe names are not known. On one fide of the 
tar is the chapel of S. Antonio di Padua, built from a de- 
Nen of Coſmo Fanſago, which is worth ſeging ; but it is far 


oi {kiceeded by the chapel of the Rofary, in which are two 
ate, Meillars of verde-antico, and an altar of inlaid work of lapis- 
de- Nui, topaz, agate, jaſper, and other gems. At the ſides 


the chapel, on their reſpective monuments, ſtand the 
- Watues of its founders Camillo Cacace and his wife. Theſe 
Gatues, according to the uſual phraſe, want only ſpeech, and 
gre the work of Bolgi da Carrara, a Roman. 

In another chapel, from its foundreſs queen Margaretta V. 
gonſort to Charles III, called la Reina, lies Charles duke of 
Purazzo, beheaded in 1347, by Lewis king of Hungary, to 
krenge the death of his brother Andrew, who was ſtrangled, 
biſo Robert of Artois, with his wife Joanna dutcheſs of Du- 
zo (both poiſoned by queen Margaret) together with a 
aughter of Charles III. Catharine a daughter of the em- 
ror Albert I. and married to Charles duke of Calabria, and 
ewis a ſon of Robert king of Naples, lie here. 


In 


| 73 
In the church di 8. Giuſeppe, belonging to the Jeſuits, S. Giuſeppe 
Je four Corinthian pillars, of a beautiful grey marble, de Gizſuiti, 


| The church di S. Lorenzo de' Padri Minori has a loftys. Loren 
rched roof, and on its high altar the ſtatues of St. Francis, * Fadi 


mori. 
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Firſt point: In the veſtry is ſhewn a picture of St, Jerom, as the fi} 
mg in oil piece painted in oil colours, being the work of Cola Antonio 
fag > F ore, in 1436. | 
| The invention of oil colours, of which the Neapolitan; 
claim the honour, is more juſtly attributed to John of Bruges, 
otherwiſe Van Eyck, a Fleming, who was both a chymif 
and painter; he was born in 1370, and died in 1441, at the 
age of ſeventy- one. The epocha of this noble invention way 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, about the year 1410, 
though Malvaſia of Bologna, in order to attribute the honou; 
of this inventian to his countrymen, mentions ſome painting; 
in oil colours of a prior date, with the year and the painter; 
name annexed. However, a ſmall difference in time is of 
no great importance, ſince it is certain that no other method 
but painting 4 freſco, as it is called by the Italians, wa 
known before the fifteenth century. | 
In a ſubterraneous chapel under the choir, the coronation 
of Robert, by his brother St. Lewis, is painted in colours by 
Simon of Cremona, who lived about the year 1353; and in 
| the cloiſter of the convent is a tomb embelliſhed with admi. 
Z . 1able baſſo-relievo's. | 
In the. refetory of this convent is a fine geographical 
piece of the twelve provinces of the kingdom of Naples, by 
the famous Sicilian painter Luigi Roderico, being à preſent 
to this convent from the count d'Olivares, when viceroy, 
Here the ftates of the kingdom annually meet to delibe- 
| Liberal free- rate on the cuitomary free-gift made to their ſovereign, i 


gifts. which has often exceeded a million and a half of ſcudi, oi 
| crowns. | 
| 8. Maria S. Maria Annunziata is one of the fineſt churches in 


Annunziata. Naples; for the eye every-where meets with noble paintings, 
Its riches, ſtatues, monuments, batlo-relievo's, &c. The gilding only 
| of the high altar, and the chapel belonging to it, coſt twenty- 
three thouſand crowns ; and the other ornaments, enriched 
with lapis-lazuli, cornelian, jaſper, agate, and a profuſion 

of other gems, teen thouſand ducats more. In thelc 

computations, and in common diſcourſe at Naples, a ducat 

is equal to ten carlini *. The plate in the veſtry of this 

church a few years ſince weighed above twenty-one thou- 

- ſand marks. In the Teſoro is an admirable tomb of Alphonſo 

Sancio de Luna, who died in 1564, To the left of the 

high altar when facing it, ſtands the ſtatue of a lady, holding 


Three thillings and four-pence ſterling, | 
x a death 
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$ death's head in her hand, with her eyes fixed on it; and 
nderngath is an encomium on her virtue and beauty. | 
Near the altar is the following epitaph on qucen Jo- 
na II. | | 


ns 

es, ; 2 3 
i JOANNEZ II. Hungariæ, Hieruſalm, Siciliæ, Dalmatiæ, 
he raatie, Ramiæ , Serviæ, Galatiæ, Lodomeriæ, Comanice, 


Þulrarieque Reginæ, Provinciæ & Folcalpuerii ac Pedemontis 

Ermitiſe, Anno Domini M. CCC. AN. die II. Menſis 
ehr . Ade | 

Regis offibus & memoriæ, ſepulchrum, quod ipſa moriens humi 

elegerat, inanes in funere pompas exoſa, Regine pretatem ſecuti, 

meritorum non immemores Oeconomi reſlituendum & exornan- 


um curaverunt, magnificentius poſuturi, ft licuiſſet. Anno Do- 
in M. DC. VI. Men. Maji. 


on To the r of Joanna II. queen of Hungary, Je- 
by rufalem, Sicily, Dalmatia, Croatia, Ramia, Servia, Ga- 
in latia, Lodomeria, Comania, Bulgaria; counteſs of Pro- 
ni- Ws vence, Folcalquier, and Piedmont ; this monument was 
erected the 2d day of February, 1435. 

cal © This plain tomb, choſen by herſelf preferably to all the 
by vain pomp of obſequies, the magiſtrates have, in confor- 
en mity to her majeſty's humble piety, and in regard to her 
07. merits, thus repaired without ornaments : and, had ſplen- 
be · dor and magnificence been permitted, they ſhould not have 
on, been wanting. 1606.” | F ; 


Near the church-door is a little ſtatue, holding out a la- 
bel, with theſe words: | 


125, | 

nl; We Puriſſimum Virginis templum 

0. ' caſte memento ingredi. 

hed 

ſion : As thou art entering the pure temple of the Virgin, let 


2 


+ 


thy thoughts be pure and chaſte,” 


ar 


„ 


The hoſpital called la Caſa Santa, belonging to this 1. c 
Ehurch, was once the beſt endowed in the whole world; for Santa. 

* 22 : ; : Its wealth, 
Ns annual income in lands, tythes, impoſts, endowments, * 

ntereſt of money, c. amounted to two hundred thouſand 


| * Miſſon and others have it Rome, but erroneouſly, as is evident from 
he titles of the ancient Kings of Hungary. 


ducats, 


| 
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N A PE Z. | 
ducats, or, as ſome compute it, to a million of ſcuai *. 0 
the other hand, the annual expences for the fick, poy; 
foundlings, and other charitable uſes, were no leſs ; ſo thy 
the following lines over the main entrance ſay no more thy 
what is ſtrictly true: 


Lac pueris, Dotem innuptis, Velumgue pudicis, 

 Datque medelam ægris hac opulenta domus. 
Hinc merits ſacra #ft illi, que nupta, pudica, 
Et lattans; orbis vera medela fuit. 


This wealthy houſe gives milk to babes, a portion t 
* maids, a veil to nuns, and medicines to the fick ; and i; 
< therefore juſtly dedicated to her who was a mother and gay: 
© ſuck, and yet was a pure Virgin, and brought redemptio 
© to heal the world.” 


The children brought up here are generally about tw 
thouſand five hundred in number; it being no uncommoeiM 
thing in one night for twenty infants to be put into the wheel 
or machine which ſtands open both day and night for th 
reception of them, and eight wet-nurſes attend every day, 
The boys are brought up to handicraft trades, and ſom 
even to the church; they being, notwithſtanding the uncer 
tainty of their legitimacy, by a bull of pope Nicholas IV, 
declared capable of holy orders. The girls, as they groy 
up, according to their capacities or inclinations, do the ne-. 
ceſſary work of the hoſpital, are employed in the care and in. 
ſtruction of the children, entered into a convent, or married 
with a portion of a hundred or two hundred ducats ; and this 
laſt article has formerly amounted to ten thouſand ducats p 
annum, whilſt that of the foundlings was ſeldom leſs than fl. 
teen thouſand. The young women married from thi: 
houſe, in caſe they are left widows in neceſſitous circum- 
ſtances, or forſaken by their huſbands ; or if the marriage, 
without any. fault of theirs, proves unfortunate z are intitle 
to a re-admiſſion, and have a particular apartment allowed 


them, being diſtinguiſhed by the name of Ritornate, Ih. p * 
annual amount of the dowries to other women with which ty 


this houſe is charged by ſeveral ancient legacies and found. 
tions, was at leaſt eighteen thouſand ducats; there being 
not a few noble families whoſe daughters at their marriage 
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ceived two or three thouſand dollars from this hoſpital. 
he phyſicians, ſurgeons, apothecaries, ſervants &c. ſtood the 
\ouſe annually in fourteen thouſand ducats. The diſpenſary be- 
onging to it is extremely well worth ſeeing. To the Caſa 
anta belong four other hoſpitals, one of which is at Puzzuolo, 
yhither, as alſo to Tritoli, great numbers of patients, about 
tee hundred at a time, are ſent thrice every ſummer to the 
arm baths and ſudatories, and there provided with food, 
odging, and neceflary attendance ; their ſtay at theſe baths 
limited to feven days. ; 
Such was the ſtate of this hoſpital at the beginning of this Failure of 
entury, When it proved bankrupt for above Fre millions of he hofpital. 
Jucats 3 upon Which its total ruin was apprehended. The 
Pffair, which for a long time had lain concealed like fire 
idden under the aſhes, in the year 1701 began to diſcover 
tſelf, and was at length brought before an imperial commiſ- 
ion: which, till a total diſcharge of the debts, aſſigned over 
o the creditors ſo much of its income as to reſerve only forty- 
wo thouſand ducats a year for the ſupport of the hoſpital, 
De church, and the convent. This has reduced the girls 
Gortions from two hundred ducats to fifty, and the other ex- 
Pences have ſuffered a proportional diminution ; even a great 
ar of the ſilver ornaments of the church {which {ill does 

ot want for ſplendor) has been diſpoſed of, in order the 
Voner to emerge from theſe difficulties ; which however muſt 
e a work of time. 
S. Maria del Carmine, from a ſmall chapel, is become a S. Maria del 
Magnificent church; the empreſs Elizabeth, mother to the Carming. 
nfortunate Conradine, having expended on it all the wealth 
bhich ſhe had brought for the ranſom of her fon then a pri- 
Joner at Naples, 
= Conradine duke of Swabia and Frederick of the houſe of 
uſtria (in the inſcription erroneouſly ſtiled Federico d'Afburg 
br Habſburg) lie on the right, near the entrance of the church, 
pehind an altar; and on the wall are theſe words: 


0 Qui giaccono Corradins di Stouffen, figlio dell' Imperatrice 

We {2rgarita & di Corrado Re di Napoli, ultimo de Duchi delF 

mperial Caſa di Suevia, & Federica d Aſburg ultimo de Duchi 
Auſtria, anno MCCLALK. 


22 


Here lie Conradine of Stouffen ſon of the empreſs Mar- 
garet and of Conrade king of Naples, the laſt of the dukes 
i | of 


Crucifix 
bows its 
head to a- 
void a can- 
non-ball, 


of the imperial houſe of Swabia ; and Frederick d Abi 


crucifix, as the tradition goes, bowed its head, and thu 


N A B LX S. 
< the laſt of the dukes of Auſtria, 1269.” 


The name Margaret, by which Coriradine's mother 
here called, is a proof that this inſcription has been ſince { 
up by monks unacquainted with the gerſealogy of theſe tw 
illuſtrious perſons : for the right name of Conradine's mothe, 
who was a daughter of Otho the Great duke of Bavaria ay; 
count Palatine of the Rhine, was unqueſtionably Elizabet 
Her ſecond huſband was Maynhard the third count of Tir 
and ſhedied in the year 1269. Not far from the great doy 
of the church is a round cavity with an inſcription, fignif.l 
ing that this was the place where a large cannon- ball, at ch 
ſiege of the city, in 1439, by king Alphonſo of Aragon 
pierced through the cupola of the church, and carried aa 
the crown of thorns from a crucifix; and it is added, th: 
the head of the image would have gone with it, had not th 


avoided the blow. The ball ſtill hangs by a chain before th 
high altar, and the crucifix is expoſed to public view on th 
third day of the Chriſtmas holidays, and every Friday in th 
month of March. In this ſtory the queſtion is, which ca 
ries moſt wonder with it, the fortunate prudence and fore 
light of this wooden image, or its fear and inability 
fave its crown and avoid ſuch danger, otherwiſe than 
ſtooping ? | 

Here alſo, as appears from ſeveral inſcriptions, are inter 
the bowels of a great many vice-roys ; among which a: 
Carpi and Gallas, the bodies ſtanding in their reſpediv 
coffins againſt the veſtry-wall. The roof of this church i 
finely decorated; and in the cloiſter of the convent is to | 
ſeen the life of the prophet Elijah, painted in freſco by Bu 


ducci. Here alſo is the ſtatue of the above-mentioned en 
preſs, improperly called Margaret, with this inſcription : 


of 
A7arcar' 
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Margarite Auguſtæ, 

Due Conradino Filio & Friderico Nepoti captivis 

Opitulatum opibus onuſta Neapolim je/lindrat, 

Cum Copite plexos reperiſſet, ' 

Virili quidem animo non lachrymas pro illis, 

ad profuſiſuma munera ad hoc templum exornandum profundens, 
i; Ad aram hic maximam huniandos citravit, 
Familia Carmelitana ingentibus ab ea divitiis danata 

Tam pie benemerite ſemper &rumnam ploratura 

Ac cœleſlem pro tantis principibus Imperatricem Oratura 


Anno Dom MCCLXLX. 


In remembrance of Margaret Auguſta, who came to 
Naples with immenſe riches, to redeem her fon Conrade 
and her nephew Frederick from captivity ; and finding they 
bad been beheaded, her exalted foul, above ſhedding tears; 
# poured forth immenſe donations for the embelliſhment of 
this church; in return for ſuch munificence the Carmelite 
monks cauſed the two princes to be buried at the high altar; 
and as they ſhall ever lament the loſs ſuſtained by their ge- 
nerous benefactreſs, ſo ſhall they never ceaſe to offer 


fore b x; | 
V a Prayers to the heavenly empreſs in behalf of the two vir- 
g ; tuous unfortunate princes. 1269.” 

| 


h at 


| | That the Carmelites owe their eſtabliſhment here to the 
ectin 


Pra, in Hiſtoria [Imperatorum, p. 1181; and it will be dif- 


kd ' cult to prove, that this order made any figure in Europe be- 
to H re the thirteenth century. But father Hardouin the Jeſuit 


* overſhot the mark in aſſerting (in Autiguis Numiſmatibns 
n Francor. p. 645.) that the Carmelites were not in 
Weing before the year 1300. It is ſtrange, that a perſon ot 
is orthodoxy ſhould decry the ſuppoſed origin of theſe monks 
ho pretend to deprive it from mount Carmel and the pro- 
Phet Elijah; eſpecially as his implicit devotion to the papal 
hair and its infallibility has led bim into the moſt ridiculous 
Id unwarrantable poſitions in ſupport of it. Pope Innocent 
II, on occaſion of the diſputes concerning the firſt inſtitu- 
Jon of the Carmelite order, iſſued a mandate enjoining per- 
Etual ſilence to both ſides ; which certainly according to 

e tenets of his church ought to have been a rule of con- 
guet to father Hardouin, had he not conſtrued this proceed- 
| ing 


Bal. 
em- 
2 


— 


gan 
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mpreſs Elizabeth's liberality, is ſhewn by Riccobaldi of Fer- Ce 


Or 01, 


* 
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ing of the pope to be an indication, that both opinions ſec; 
ed to him of equal weight. But from this time no dey, 
Roman catholic will preſume to combat the abſurd opini, 
of the Carmelite order's being inſtituted by Elijah, as pM 
Benedict XIII. has now determined the affair in favour 

3 that order. | | 
Place where In the above-mentioned cloiſter they alſo. ſhew the pl 
8 where Tomaſo Aniello, dommonly called Maffaniello, ti 
famous uſurper, was ſhot in the year 1647; and the an 
which was as it were the theatre on which he acted 
mock reign of eighteen days, is near this church, and; 
preſent a market for meat and vegetables. It is a pity th 
a grand axea which might be ſo great an ornament to ti 
city ſhould be taken up with ſheds for ſhops, &c. Alma 
in the centre of this market ſtands the Capella della Croc: 
on the ſpot where the two above-mentioned princes, Co 
radine and Frederick, were beheaded and buried, till t. 
empreſs Elizabeth cauſed their bodies to be removed to 
Maria del Carmine: According to Parrino, Sarnelli, Mio 
Sc. the porphyry pillar above the altar has this diſtich 
{ſcribed on it: ; 


Afturis ungue Leo pullum rapiens Aquilinum, 
Hic deplumavit acephalumque dedit. 


9 The Aſturian lion ſeizing a young eagle, plucked off hi 
| | F feathers, and left him a headleſs trunk.“ 5 8 0 
But this alſo is manifeſtly falſe; the letters on that pi _ 
k indicating only the maker's name; and theſe words, Hi OT 
| 8¹ Neapolitanus are above all others diſtinctly leg yo 
| | n the wall is an old piece of painting in freſco of the cru 8 
l execution of prince Conradine, &c. in which is a fg © 
| | with a hatchet lifted up, ſtanding behind the judge, who: f ot 
| on a chair of ſtate pronouncing ſentence on the princes ; pd * 
| ſibly alluding to what has been intimated by ſome hiſtorian e. 
that Robert, earl of Flanders, from a deteſtation of ſuch the 
| juſtice immediately flew the judge who had pronounced iſ et 
1 


ſentence. Riccobaldi of Ferrara, in his Hiſtoria Impri'W 

rum, relates, that Conradine was playing at chefs when t * 

ſentence was notified to him; and that ſome time (514MM have 

temporis) was allowed him to prepare for his end. S give 

are for exculpating pope Clement TV, for having adi ©? 

Charles of Anjou to put Conradine to death, by this lac \ 
wi 
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way of reaſoning,. The life of Conradine is the death of 


"IF: Charles, the death of Conradine the life of Charles,” and 

"WY: firm that pope died before the execution of the prince. But 
could it be ſhewn, that Clement IV. was actually dead be- 

0 ore the execution, he might nevertheleſs have given ſuch 
ilainous and bloody advice immediately upon the impriſon- 

1. og ment of Conradine, who, a few days after the loſs of the bat- 

ö ne on the 23d of Auguit, fell into his enemies hands : and 

2 ſuch an inſtigation is laid to the pope's charge by ſo many 

F ' impartial writers, that, without the moſt ſolid proofs, it can- 

nd not with candour be queſtioned . | Pg 

| + The above-mentioned Carmelite church is by no means to Madre di 

N 0 BT be confounded with another called Madre di Dio, delli Scalzi Pio. 

* Carmelitani, which for its ſtupendous altar, far ſurpaſſing 

any in all Naples, and valued at a hundred thouſand ſcudi, 

Cr Wt deſerves particular notice. There is ſcarce any gem to be 

0 named which is not to be ſeen there. On the fore part of it Incompara- 

„ö 2 perſpedive view of a palace or temple with ſtatues of ble altar. 

*0:.88 £014 and baſſo-relievo's placed alternately before it. The 

þ ' E tabernacle is equally ſuperb, with a flower-piece of pietre 


ummeſſe,; made} at Florence, in the centre. The ten green 
ind white pillars of jaſper are very great ornaments to it. 


Every part abounds with lapis-lazuli, which in ſome places 
is the ground in which other gems are inſerted. The can- 
dleſticks, and all other ornaments of the altar, are likewiſe 
fi bi of inlaid gems ſet in gilt brals, as are alſo even the doors 
which open on each fide into the choir, 
; 


mA veins, ſo exactly repreſenting the ſituation and plan of the 
i City of Mantua, that the late duke of Mantua offered thirty 
7 


On one of theſe doors is a reddiſh brown agate with white Repreſenta- 


tion of the 
city of Man-- 
tna on an 


' 4 
gun 


thouſand crowns for it. This brings to my mind the agate agate, 
in the imperial muſeum at Vienna; on which is a natural 
repreſentation of the city of Buda. Of king Pyrrhus's agate, 


on which Apollo and the nine muſes were very plainly diſ- 
cernible, I ſhall ſpeak on another occaſion. Indeed, the in- 
finite variety of {tains and ſhades on agate and marble may 
well be ſuppoſed ſometimes to form a faint reſemblance of 
the works of nature or of art. But I return to the high altar 
of the Carmelites church, deſigned by Dionyſio Lazari, and 
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* Smemonta and Spondanus are the hiſtorians of the greateſt note who 
have undertaken to-vindicate the pope ;. but of their impartiality Struv 
gives no advantageous idea, rerming them, in his hiſtory of the German 
empire, (c. 21, F. 8.) * court ſycophants.” 


Vol. III. GG exccuted 


#. 
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executed by ſome Germans and Flemings. The pavement 
and the baluſtrade before it are of the moſt beatiful marble, | 
and as beautifully inlaid. Behind the altar are three large Fe 
pictures very well worth ſeeing ; one by Paolo di Matteis, it! 

repreſenting the virgin Mary inveſting the devout Simon Stoce 

with the habit of the order. The other two, by a brother 
of the convent, called Lucas, are the adoration of the wiſe KY ( 
men of the Eaſt, and the ſhepherds, at the manger. On * 
the right-hand in returning from the high altar is a very large d 
painting of the battle of the White — near Prague, cun 
by Giacomo del Po, in which he has taken care not to omit e 
father Domenico with his crucifix, mounted on a fiery ſteed, {AY Ku 
The memorable actions of the moſt eminent Carmelite monks 4. 
are written on golden letters on large ſcrolls of paper which e 
S. Tereſa are hung up againſt the church wall. In the fine chapel of s 
with the 8. Tereſa, a * ſtatue of that ſaint, fix palmi in height, N 
gown ſtands on the altar, with the ridiculous ornament of the 
olden fleece about the neck. The convent to which this 
church belongs is a fine ſtructure; and its diſpenfary well 
worth ſeeing for its complete order and contrivance, and 
the elegancy of the gally-pots and veſſels, which are all of 

fne porcelain. 

S. Maria In the church of S. Maria della Concordia is interred Gaf- 
della Con- par Benemerini, once king of Fez, who afterwards re- 
_— nounced Mahometiſm ; he lived to the age of a hundred 
| years, and died in 1641. All the inſcription on his tomb- 
| ſtone is, | 


Sepulchrum hoc Gaſparis Benemerini Infantis de Fez, & tu ; 
familie de Benemerino. 


© This is the burying-place of Gaſpar Benemerini prince : 
© of Fez, and of his family the Benemerini.” 


Round his arms, which are the moon, a ſtar, a ſword, 
| and a caſtle, are theſe words : | 


Laus Tibi Feſu! & Virgo Mater, quod de pagano Rege ne | 
Chriſtianum feciſti. | 


© Praiſe be to thee, O Jeſus, and thou virgin mother, by 
* whom, of a pagan king, I was made a Chriſtian.” F 


In 
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f In the banner hanging near it are the letters, R. F. [Rex 
G Fans,] and under the banner a heart with theſe letters in 
. Fit BV IF and on the wall is the following epitaph : 


© = 2. - B. M. V. 
e Gaſpar ex Sereniſſima Benemerinn familia, vigeſimns ſecundus 


„ Africa Rex, dum contra Tyrannos a Catholic Rege arma rogat 
A. auxiliaria, liber effeftus a Tyrannide Machometi, cujus impiam 
e aum latte hauſerat legem, in Catholicam adſcribitur; Numidiam 
it WR proinde exoſus pro Philippo III. Hiſpaniarum Monarcha, pro 
d.  Rudoipho Cafare, quibus carus, præclarè in hæreticos apud Bel- 
ks gas Parnono/que ſaviit armatus. Sub Urbano VIII. Eques Com- 
ch (WS mendator Immaculate Conceptionis Deipare creatur, & Chri/ti- 
of ents, Heroicis, Regiiſque virtutibus ad immortalitatem anhelans, 
i, centenarius hic mortdle reliquit, & perpituum cenſum cum penſo 
be cuater in hebdomade incruentum Miſſe ſacrificium ad ſuam offe- 
his end mentem. Anno Demini MDCALI. 


« To God the greateſt and To the bleſſed virgin 
: © beſt of beings.” 6 2755 
© To the memory of Gaſpat, of the moſt no 


le family of 
the Benemerini, twenty-ſecond king in Africa, who, 
hilſt he was ſolliciting ſuccours from the Catholic king 
rea againſt tyrants, was delivered from the tyranny of Maho- 
nb. met, whoſe ithpious law he had ſucked in with his milk, 
and admitted into the Catholic church; aftetwards deteſt- 
. ng Africa, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſervice of Philip 
1 III, king of Spain, and the emperor Rodolph, who both 
&* honoured him with particular favours, in the wars againſt 
the heretics in the Nethetlands and Hungary. Under Ur- 
ban VIII, he obtained a commandery in the order of the 


ing paſſed forward towards a bleſſed immortality in an uni- 
form courſe of chriſtian, heroic, and royal virtues, in the 
hundtedth year of his age, he put off mortality, and left a 
perpetual revenue for four unbloody ſacrifices of the mais to 
be perfotmed weekly for the repoſe of his ſoul, 1641. 


| The family of the Bellimerini, or Benemirini, which had 

been in poſſeſſion of the throne of Fez and Morocco above 

three hundred years, within theſe two laſt centuries have ſecn 

themſelves deprived of their power. Leo Africanus (/6, iii. 
38.) praiſes the liberality and zeal ſhewn by them in their 

proſperity, for the improvement of arts and ſciences: 

G 2 . S. Maria 


; 


© immaculate conception of the mother of God; and, hav- 
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S. Maria di S. Maria di Donna Reina was built by queen Mary, wi 
Donna of Charles II, king of Naples, who allo defired to be buried 
Reina, here; the epitaph on her tomb is modern, and begins Corpus 
Marie, &c. Among the beſt paintings in this church may 

be reckoned thoſe of our Saviour's feeding five thouſand me; * 

in the wilderneſs, and the marriage at Cana, both by Gior. k 

dano, who has here alſo moſt naturally imitated a piece qs 

iron work. | s . 

The high altar, on which are two ſilver ſtatues as big 2 FP 

the life, is now juſt finiſhed, as are alſo ſix maſterly marble] Jel 

ſtatues of ſaints, deſigned for the nave of the church, each * 


of which coſt twelve, hundred ſcudi. In this church is ; 4 = 
ſilver pyx richly ſet with rubies and emeralds. Here are aof tub 


ſome very fine pieces of painting by Solimene. A large cleſ, 
cauſed by an earthquake, runs the whole length of the roof x 
| of this church; and to the frequency of thoſe concuſſions it I Th 
ll may poſſibly be owing that ſo few churches with arched roof We 
are to be ſeen in this city. | 
S. Maria In the church di S. Maria Donna Romita are ſeveral fine 
_— Ro- pieces of painting; particularly the beheading of John the 
: Baptiſt, near the high altar; and oppoſite to it Herodias' 
Il daughter delivering his head to her mother in a charger. The 
li roof of the church is finely decorated with painting, ſculp- 
il ture, and gilding. . 
8. Maria In the church di S. Maria delle Grazie de' Padri Girol:- 
delle Grazie. mitani are ſome excellent pieces in painting and ſculpture. 
= - Among the latter is a moſt noble baſſo-relievo in the Giuſt- 
il niani chapel, by Giovanni da Nola, repreſenting the virziu 
| Mary, St. John; and Mary Magdalen, lamenting over :iſ 
dead Chriſt. On feſtivals, the high altar is covered with z 
il filver palliatto, and other rich ornaments. On each fide 0 
| it are ſeen the fine ſtatues of S. Pietro Gambacurta di Piß 
ll and St. Jerom, by Lorenzo Vaccaro, On the right-hand 
near the altar ſtands a wooden image of St. Onuphrius 
naked; but care is taken to lengthen his beard down to hi: 
knees. Among the many fine tombs, that of Fabricio Bran- 
caccio is particularly worth ſeeing. 
Under a baſlo-relievo of the annunciation, I read with 
ſome ſurpriſe the following verſe : 


—̃ —— — — — 


Remarkable Nata, Soror, Conjux, eadem Genitrixque Tonantis. 
titles of the - 


virgnMaty. < Daughter, ſiſter, ſpouſe, and mother of the Thunderer.' 
In 


8 T9 28 3 WW & — 
eln the veſtry are ſome good paintings in freſco; and the 
ed pavement is of very beautiful tiles of all colours. 
WS The convent of S. Maria Maddalena delle Spagnuole was Convent of 


a; WE founded by Donna Iſabella d'Alarcon, marchioneſs della 8, Maria 


en valle, for Spaniſh proſtitutes inclined to forſake their de- 


Maddalena 
delle Spag- 


r ·bauched life. | | mnuole for 
oY The cieling of S. Maria Nuova is adorned with ſuch fine 3 | 
paintings and gilding, that it paſles for one of the moſt beau- B. Maria 


a tiful churches in Naples. In the chapel of the Madonna Nuovo. 


ble gella Grazia, the Pallioto and almoſt all the ornaments of 
ih WT the altar are of filver. The robe in which the virgin is 
2 FF grefſed is almoſt entirely covered with pearls, diamonds, 
ET rubies of a very extraordinary ſize, and other jewels. In 
eſt the Capella di Graziano is an Ecce Homo, by Giovanni da 
00 Nola; it is cut in wood, but the ſculpture is inimitable. 
u The Capella del' Beato Giacobo della Marca is likewiſe 
bol worth obſervation: in it is a monument erected in honour 

of Urban VI, who was a Neapolitan; and likewiſe the tomb 
fine of Don Carlo d'Auſtria, (whoſe original name was Anida) 
a ſon of the king of Tunis, who was converted to Chriſti- 


to be commander in chief of the Spaniſh army; but, reſent- 
? ing the delay of the court of Spain to ranſom him when taken 
ola © priſoner, he renounced his natural ſovereign, and entered 
ute. the ſervice of France. He accompanied Lautrec in his un- 
"WW fortunate expedition againſt Naples, where being again taken 
I priſoner, he endeavoured to avoid the ignominy of bei 
er executed as a rebel by putting an 'end to his life. Others 
| affirm that he was ſtrangled in the night, when he was ſe- 


e d venty-five years of age, after having ſurvived that peſtilence, 
Pil which, a few weeks before, had made ſuch dreadful havoc 
band in Lautrec's army. The epitaph of this warlike perſon is as 
nr i follows ; | 
0 Nis 17 Offebus & memoriæ 
ran-W PETRI NAVARRA CANTABRYI, 

; Salerti, in expugnandis urbibus arte clariſſimi, 
with ».-., Gonſaluus Ferdinandus Ludovici Filius, © 


+... Magni Gonſalvi Nepos, Sueſæ Princeps, 
Ducem Gallorum partes ſecutum 

Pio (Oe munere hone/tavit, 
Duum hoc in ſe habeat preclara virtus, 
Ut vel in haſte fit admurabilis, 


G 3 + Sacred 


Lanity, Without it is the tomb of Pedro Navarro, who roſe Account of 


by his merit through the ſeveral ranks, from a private man, Pee Na- 
varto, 
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S. Maria del 
Parto. 


the multitudes of fiſnes to be ſeen here emerging out of the 
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© Sacred to the remains and memory of Pedro Navarro,; 
Spaniard, excellently ſkilled in the attack of fortreſſes and 
the military art, Gonfalvo Ferdinand, Cc. erected thi; 
monument, though he had deſerted his country, and en. 
tered into the French ſervice ; for brayery and virtue, 
though in an enemy, cannot but raiſe our admiration,” 


Oppoſite to it lies Lautrec himſelf, with this epitaph : 


ODETTO FUXIO LAUTRECCO, 
Gonſatvuus Ferdinandus Ludovic Fil. 
Cordub. Magni Gonſalvi Nepos, 
Quum ejus ofſa, quamwvis hojtis, in avito ſacells, | 


Ut belli fortuna tulerat, 
Sine honore jacere comperiſſet, 
Humanarum miſeriarum memor 


Gallo Duci Hiſpanus Princeps P. 


To the memory of Odet Foulx de Lautrec, a French 
general, Gonſalvo Ferdinand, a Spaniſh prince, and grand- 
* ſon of the great Gonſalvo of Cordova, hearing that his 
* enemy's remains, by the fortune of war, lay in an obſcure 
old chapel, and, being ſenſible of the viciflitudes of human 
© life, erected this tomb.” 


As Lautrec died of the peſtilence, his body, like that of 
a common ſoldier, was buried in the ſand ; but a Spaniard, 
prompted by the hopes of a round ſum of money for the ran- 
ſom of it, dug it up, and brought it to Naples; where his 
avidity, however, was diſappointed, the guardians of Lau- 
trec's children wiſely refuſing to diminiſh, in ſuch an una- 
vailing purchaſe, the little fortune the old general had left 
behind him. It lay a long time unburied, till, as appears 
by the epitaph, the duke di Suſſa cauſed a tomb built at his 
own expence for Lautrec's remains, which at the ſame time 
is a monument of his own generoſity and humanity. 

Near the high altar lies buried a lady called Johanna, and 
in her epitaph tiled the daughter of John king of Aragon, and 
ſecond wife of Ferdinand I, king of Jeruſalem and Sicily, 
who died in 1517. 

The church of S. Maria del Parto belongs to the ſuburb 
Chiaja, in the Mergellina, which is ſaid to be ſo called from 


Water. 
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vater. Frederic king of Naples beſtowed a parcel of 
lands near this place on Sannazario the poet, who at firſt 
had ſo mean an idea of the gift, that he compoſed the fol- 
* lowing lines: | 


n Fredarice, dedefi, 
1 Ingenium ad laudes dum trahis omne tuas; 
Ecce ſuburbanum rus & nova prædia dinas 
Feciſti Vatem, nunc facis Agricolam. 


Great Frederic, by thee I was firſt made a poet, and to 
thy praiſe were all my talents confined ; but, by giving me 
| © theſe dirty acres, thou haſt reduced me from a poet to turn 
farmer. 


However, he afterwards became ſo inamoured with this 
© rural retreat, that he not only built here a moſt elegant pa- 
| lace, but frequently mentions it in his poems with raptures, 
as in this — i : | 


O lieta Piaggia, © falitaria Valle 
O accolto Monticel, che mi difendi 
D' ardente Sol, con le tue ombroſe ſpalle; 
O freſco, e chiaro rivo, che diſcendi 
Nel verde prato tra fiorite ſponde, 
E dolce ad aſcoltor mormorio rendi *, Cc. 


O bliſsful ſolitude ! delicious vale ! 

O ever-verdant hill, whoſe tufted brow 
From noon-tide ſun with cool refreſhing ſhade 
* Defends me wand'ring o'er the devious plain; 


. * Where throꝰ the verdant mead a cryſtal ſtream 
1h Runs murm'ring, and reflects each beauteous flow'r 


That crowns its banks, cooling the ambient air,” 


Rupis o ſacræ Pelagigue Cuſtos, 

Villa Nympharum domus, & propinguæ 

Doridis, Regum decus una quondam * 
Delicizgque. 


O ſweet retreat | the haunt of rural nymphs, 
Who guard the ſacred rock and neighb'ring main, 


* Fide Sarnelli Guida de foreftieri, þ."222. 
G 4 © Once 


1 
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© Once the delight of kings, who in thy ſhades 
Forgot the toils of empire.” . 


The deſtruction of this villa, with all its rural improve. 
ments, by Philibert prince of Orange, general to Charles V, 
was very near to break Sannazario's heart“; and, by way of 
conſolation, he afterwards built on the fame ſpot a church, 
which he conſecrated al Santiſſimo parto della Gran Madre d 
Dio; To the moſt holy parturition of the great mother 
© of God:“ and alſo compoſed three canto's on the ſame 
ſubject. „ 1 

Sannazario, or, as he uſed to ſtile himſelf, Actius Sincery, iſ 
died in the year of Chriſt 1532, (not in 15 30, as his epitaph 
ſays) and in the ſeventy-third of his age. He was buried 
here in a beautiful tomb of white marble, which is uniyer- 
fally allowed to be a maſter-piece in ſculpture. At the toy 
Sannazario's buſt is placed between two winged angels, 
Cupids ; and in the middle of the monument is an admi. 
rable baſſo- relievo, repreſenting fauns, nymphs, and fatyr, 
ſinging, and playing on all kinds of inſtruments. Neptun 
is alſo to be ſegn here; for Sannazario was the firſt wh, 
wrote piſcatory and marine eclogues. On each fide ſtand 
two large ſtatues, one of Apollo, the other of Minerva: bu 
offence having been taken at the introducing of pagan deities 


into churches, and the removal of theſe exquiſite pieces be. 


ing apprehended, they were ſaved by the artifice of makin! 
them paſs for the images of David and Judith. The whole 
is the workmanſhip of Girolamo Santa Croce, a Neapolitan; 


but, by reaſon of his untimely death, the finiſhing hand wa W 
put to the ſtatues of Apollo and Minerva, by Poggibonzo oi 


Tuſcany, who was a Servite monk in the convent. Under 
the buſt of the poet are theſe words: 


ACTIVS SINCERVS. 
Above the baflo-relievo are theſe letters : 
: D. O. AV. 
c To God the greateſt and beſt of beings... 
on hearing that this prince had loſt his life in a battle, he ſaid, wit 


no little joy, La Vendetta d Apollo ha fatto Marte. Well done, Mar 
thou haſt revenged Apollo's cauſe. . 


And 
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| And under it the following diſtich by cardinal Bembo : 


Da ſacro cineri flores ; hic ille Maroni * 
incerus, Musd proximus, ut tumulo. 


V, Vix Ann. LAAII. Obiit M. D. XXX. 

A | Here reſts Sincerus, (ſtrew the ſacred place 

4 With flow'rs |) who next in fame to Maro liv'd ; 
her And, dying, wiſh'd his aſhes might repoſe 


Near that immortal bard, whoſe —1 he lov'd. 
He lived to the age of ſeventy- two, and died in the year 1530.” 


| But the epitaph which he compoſed for himſelf was as 
pllows: 


Actius hic ſitus oft Cineres gaudete ſepulti, 


t 

, F Jam vaga poſi obitus Umbra dolore vacat. 
mi- 

thn © Here Actius lies; his aſhes here enjoy 
tune A calm repoſe, whilſt happily enlarg'd, 
who « His fleeting ſpirit's free from every pain.” 
Land 


His relations, however, though Actius's own writings 
ear ſufficient. teſtimony of his religious ſentiments, did not 
Pak proper that theſe ambiguous lines ſhould be placed on 

de tomb of a Chriſtian poet +. 
1 In the above - mentioned church of S. Maria del Parto are 8. Maria del 
| W-ewiſe two ſtatues of white marble of St. James the apoſtle, Parto, 
Wd St. Nazario the martyr, both by father Poggibonzo. 
They are far from being deſpicable pieces; but greatly in- 
| nor to the Apollo and Minerva at Sannazario's tomb. In 
'£ firſt chapel on the right-hand of the entrance into the 
urch is Michael the archangel, painted by Leonardo di 
Fitoja.. The angel's face is ſaid to be copied from Don Di- 
mede Caraffa, biſhop of Ariano; and the female features 
ven to the dragon, which he tramples under foot, by the 
me cardinal's direction, in order to diſplay the triumph of 
is continency over the allurement of female charms, repre- 
nts a lady who had a paſſion for him; and, as her name 
das Victoria Venoſa, the words Fecit 3 Allelujah, 


Virgil's grave is ſhewn in the nejghbourhood of this church. 


[+ There is nothing i in the ſentiment that is inconſiſtent with Chriſtia- 
y but 5 it was the Romiſh doctrine of purgatory that cauſed 
| * to be rejected. 
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are ſaid to allude to it. But the whole affair, if it be tn. 
ſeems either the reſult of private revenge for a repulſe j, 
cardinal had met with, or of an idle oftentation, rather thy 
any proof of rational piety and real virtue. 

ear Michael and the dragon is an old piece of paintin, 
repreſenting the Lord's-ſupper, where Chriſt and his diſcig|, 
are ſitting on chairs, otherwiſe it is no bad piece. The «MM 
counter between a cat and a dog under the table would hau 
better become ſome ludierous piece, though one cannot hei 
being pleaſed with the livelineſs of the expreſſion. Hz 
are alſo ſeveral good pieces i freſeo; moſt. of which wif 
done at the expence of a father of this convent, whoſe 
berality hath been honoured with the following inſcreption; 


Lautrec's e- Sacram hanc edem b fil 
pitzph. Attn Sinceri Sannazarit go, 
Domicilio, Posſi, Tumulo Ind ! 

Illuſtrem ſts 

Elegantibus picturis ac pavimento Iver 

litho/trato ket 

Pat. Mag. Angelus MH. Nappi 101 

Neapolitanus m 0 


Anno NH. DCIC. 
Qudd propriis expenſis illuſtriorem 
Reddi curaverit, 
Cæteri hujus Conventis alumni 
Fratri ſuo bene merenti PP. 


Father Maeſtro Angelo Maria Nappi, a native of N 
© ples, having in the year 1609, at his own expence, to th 
church famous for the reſidence, poetry, and tomb 0 
Actius Sincerus Sannazario, added the embelliſhments of fi 
c paintings and a variegated marble pavement ; the mo 
© of this convent, in acknowledgment of the generoſity e 
© their brother, have erected this memoria].” 


S. Maria di The church of 8. Maria di Piedigrotto owes its name t 
Viechgrotta. the Pauſilypean hole or cave, at the entrance of which 
ſtands. 
At the high altar of this church are ſix admirable pillars 
black and white marble. | 
S. Maria de“ The church of 8. Maria della Pieta de' Sangri wants 


Saogi. proper light; but otherwiſe makes a fine appearance, aboun 
| in 
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| gin ſtatues and curious monuments belonging to the Sangro 


| 1 a 
| = the great altar ſtand two beautiful pillars of por- 


ears, all finely ornamented with paintings. The eight 


baun nars of the tabernacle on the high altar are of rock cryſtal, 
hg ch a foot high, yet cut out of a ſingle piece. It is alſo en- 
Hen ched with a great number of ſapphires, and other precious 
wen nes. The pulpit is an exquiſite inlaid work of marble and 


TS other-of-pearl. In the veſtry are twelve cryſtal candle- 
Wicks, made by Marino Converſo, a monk of the convent, 
ho being employed in a work of rock cryſtal, which was 
b fl the whole front of the great altar, was, a few years 
go, prevented by death. Here alſo are ſhewn a crucifix 
Id ſeveral pyramids of cryſtal, and nineteen large ſilver 
ſts of ſaints, with their reliques incloſed in them; fourteen 
Iver candleſticks, each above fix feet high; a very ſmall 
ket in the form of an altar, on one fide of which is the 
fon of Chriſt, of ſuch fine workmanſhip, that in the bo- 
m of the virgin Mary, which opens with two folding doors, 
e crucihxion of our Saviour is to be ſeen within the com- 
aſs of a ſilver two-pence ; the whole is of wood. In the 
aſket is alſo kept another repreſentation of Chriſt's cruci- 
Exion on mount Calvary, compoſed of emeralds and other 
"ms. On an eſtenſorium ſtands a little ſilver ftatue of Noah 
th a girdle of emeralds, and on his ſhoulders a model of 
e ark in gold ſet with diamonds. Over it is a filver dove, 
whoſe wings hang two ear-rings with two ſapphires in 
ich, being the offering of a princeſs who devoutly took 
em from her ears, and preſented them to this church. On 
te ofenforium, where the conſecrated wafer lies, the ſun is 
ely repreſented with his golden beams, the radiancy. of 
hich is heightened by the blaze of diamonds, pearls, and 
bies with which they are ſet. The church and the con- 
nt are built on an aſcent, ſo that a great part of the for- 
er, and even ſome pillars are hewn out of the rock. The 
thde of the roof is flat and paved with ſmall tones. The 
oſpect from thence towards the ſea and mount Veſuvio is 
tremely beautiful. Before the refectory is an orangery in 
e open air; and the trees are of an uncommon growth and 
te, When I viſited this convent, it was with ſome pleaſure 
| | I ſaw 


| uf the church of S8. Maria della Sanita, which belongs to 8. Maria 
Je Dominicans, are thirteen ſmall cupola's over ſo many della Sanita, 
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I ſaw a hundred and ninety- ſix fathers and noviciates ſuppi 
together with great decency and elegancy of behaviour. 4 
it was a faſt, the allowance was a flice of bread and thr, 
apples. But the ſuperior or provincial and the prior hat 
larger portion of bread and fix apples a-piece. The diſpe, 
ſary belonging to this convent is very large and well cg 
trived : it is alſo furniſhed with ſeveral elaboratories and (© 
gally -pots, ſaid to be painted by Raphael. The general 
the Dominicans has an annual income of eighteen thouſa 
ducats, beſides extraordinary preſents, which, from the gre 
regard paid him as preſident of the inquiſition, even by c 
dinals, and the greateſt off cers of the papal court, muſt \f 
no inconſiderable addition. | 
S. Martino. S. Martino belongs to the Carthuſians, and ftands in i 

higheſt part of the city, except the caſtle of St. EIn 


whence it may eaſily be conceived what a glorious prof: iuſe 
they enjoy over the neighbouring iſlands, the city, the pe 
the ſea-coaſt, and the country towards Veſuvio and Pau 
lypo. Though no woman is permitted to enter into e! 
place, a church ſtands open without the convent for th d 
ſex to perform their devotions in. The church which wh 


_ monks frequent has few equals. The cieling is paint 
with hiſtorical pieces; and in the front of the choir is 
crucifixion of Chriſt, and the twelve apoſtles, . by Lantran 
who, whilſt he was employed by theſe. fathers, had a falz 


of thirty /cud: or crowns a-day, and was elegantly entertai 
ed at the expence of the convent: The p4e7a. over the gra d ct 
entrance is by the cavalier Maſſimo, and the twelve prop be 
painted in oil colours, with the buſts of Moſes and Eli ah 
by the celebrated Giuſeppe di Ribera, commonly called |" t 
Spagnoletto; who has ſignalized his ſkill, in this convent oiſc 
above a hundred pieces. On the cieling of the choir u of 
the monks aſſemble at maſs, Giuſepino d' Arpino and Gid by 
Berardino a Sicilian, have, in conjunction, diſplayed thes tne 
Famous pic-;Jicacy of their pencils. In this choir is alſo to be {cen t Fo P 
palin celebrated Nativity of Chriſt by Guido, for which the fatit n ve 
paid five thouſand ducats, and have been more than once, rag 
fered twelve thouſand. But a ſociety which boaſts of Ee 
Profuſe ex- ing, during the life only of one ſuperior, Jaid out five hu = 
pence, dred thouſand ducats in paintings, ſculptures, and plate, 4 : 
dom expoſe their curioſities to ſale. Here are allo NN 
other maſter - pieces, all repreſenting the Lord's-ſup. 1, 
one by the above-mentioned Ribera, another by An. h. 


Carat 
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Þ.racci*, the third by Paolo Veroneſe, and the fourth by 
 cavalicr Maſſimo. The other paintings in the church 
Te alſo by ſeveral eminent maſters whom we have already 
d occaſion to mention, viz. Belifario, Fignoli, Giov. Batt. 
aracci, the cavalier Calabreſe, Domenichino, Vaccaro, 
jordano, c. The pavement is of beautiful figured mar- 
e, and the wall of pretre commeſſe, The high altar, though 
ready above a hundied thouſand ſcudi have been expended 

it, is far from being finiſhed ; and, to judge by the 
odel, it will be a work of incomparable beauty and magni- 
ence. The ſteps near the veſtry were defigned by the ca- 
ier Coſmo, the painted perſpective by the cavalier Vivi- 
Di, and the figures by the cavalier Maſſimo. The cloſets 
che veſtry are worth ſeeing for their inlaid work in cane; 


n N 
oil me repreſenting ſcriptural hiſtories, others landſcapes, Cc. 
ohe Wiuſcpino d' Arpino has painted the crucifixion of Chriſt on 


We cicling ; the perſpective piece is by Viviani, and Peter's 


Us nial of his maſter by Caravaggio. The arch before the 
5 o teſori, or treaſuries, is finely painted in free by Maſſimo, 
- +. here a child 15 particularly admired, to boldly painted as 


idly to be diſtinguiſhed by the eye from a bafſo-relievo in a 
led piece of ſculpture. In the % wecchio is likewiſe 
me excellent inlaid work of wood ; and the pavement re- 
eſents all kinds of figures in marble. The paintings in 
co are by Lanfranco, Maſſimo, and Spadaro; and on the 
ling are ſeveral extremely natural imitations of fiſſures 
d cracks. The riches ſhewn in theſe treaſuries are hardly 
be deicribed. . Among other things here are a globe of 
p:5-lazul; of the bigneſs of a child's head, an amethyſt a 
an broad and a ſpan and a half in length, and four tur- 
oiſes on the convex ſide equal to a walnut; a great num- 
r of large ſilver buſts, a filver ſtatue of St. Martin with a 
gon one of the fingers of the right-hand ſet with a rub 

the ſize of a large hazel- nut, which cannot be ſurpaſſed ; 
ur pearls and as many topazes of a very uncommon ſize; 
ſilver ſtatue of the virgin Mary ſtanding on the moon with 
dragon at her feet, almoſt as big as the life ; two mother- 
-pearl ſhells, as large as a ſmall diſh, moſt beautifully 
inted; gold and ſilver chalices, lamps, candleſticks, flower- 
ts, and the like, without number. But what particularly 
ſerves notice is a little altar ſupported by ſilver pillars, 
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In this piece Chriſt is repreſented ſtanding, and the diſciples kneeling 
Carat | 
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with a pyx repreſenting the ſun reſting on one pillar, 1; 
beams of which and the pillar are covered with ſapphires, 
bies, turquoiſes, and other gems; ſo that this piece au 
coſt forty thouſand ſcudi. Here is alſo to be ſeen Spagnolet, WA 
celebrated preta, for which he received four thouſand duc, WF: 
but at preſent valued at ten thouſand, Amidſt ſuch fplen4i 
objects the rotten bones and other reliques kept within gli 
with inſcriptions ſhewing to what faint each piece belong 
make but a very ſcurvy appeatance; | x 
The convent has a grand ſquare cloiſter built under 
inſpection of the cavalier Coſmo Fonſago; it is adorned yi 
ſixty pillars of white Carrara marble : the pavement is 
black and white marble diſpoſed in a variety of figuraiM 
Within the area of the cloiſter is a burial-place for the moni 
which is ſeen through a baluſtrade ornamented with death! 
heads and other emblems of mortality cut in marble. Th 
number of monks in this convent is only fix; and to each; 
them is aſſigned an apartment wainſcotted with cedar, v: 
well furniſhed, and adorned with fine paintings; and alſ 
garden with a marble fountain, planted with all kinds of d 
culent herbs, fruit, and flowers. The prior's apartment | 
very ſpacious and magnificent, conſiſting of ſeveral room 
embelliſhed with a very valuable collection of paintings, 
ſigns, and ſeveral geographical pieces. Here is a ſmall p 
ture on wood of the crucifixion of our Saviour, hig 
eſteemed, and ſaid to be done by Michael Angelo. Tit 
piece is very ſmall, and has nothing remarkable in it; 
contrary to nature, repreſents our Saviour's head quite u 
right, inſtead of being reclined like that of a dying perſo 
This, like that piece at the Borgheſe palace at Roms 
ſaid to be done from the life, a perſon being put to death « 
the croſs for that purpoſe ; and with equal probability. Ti 
ſtory of Parrhaſius “ putting a perſon to a death by tortun 
that having ſuch an object before him he might the more n 
turally paint a Prometheus, may poſſibly have given riſe 
this groundleſs charge againſt Michael Angelo; who wa 
man of no bad morals, and cannot be ſuppoſed to have det 
guilty of ſuch a piece of barbarity; and, if he had, he woll 
have copied it to greater advantage. 
In the apartment of the prior of this convent is a 
pretty marble groupe by Coſmo, of the virgin Mary with t 
child Jeſus in her arms, and John the Baptiſt kiſſing his fer 


* Vide Junium de pictura veterum, 
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Nur Saviour is repreſented ſmiling and laying his hand upon 

Fon's head, as if they were playing together; whilſt the 

ein mother's looks moſt exquiſitely expreſs her ſweet com- 

k acency at their innocent ſportiveneſs. The library con- 

of ſelect books, to the value of ſix thouſand ducats ; the 

ing is painted in freſco by Viviano, Rafaelino, and Spa- 

Wro. The convent's diſpenſary is alſo well contrived, lofty, 
painted in freſco ; the pavement is of painted tiles, and 

che medicines are kept in porcelain veſſels. Here is alſo 

4 beautiful collection of corals ; and in the anti- chamber are 

Ur white marble buſts of the ſeaſons. 

The church and convent di Monte Oliveto are endowed Church di 
Sth a yearly revenue of ten thouſand ſcudi, the donation of _ Ons 
eademan whoſe name was Gurello Origlia, as is comme- **** 
Werated in the following inſcription : 


D. O. M. Gurello Auriliz Neapol. hujus Regni Logethetæ ac 
atonotarto, ſummæ apud Ladiſlaum Regem, el, fidem eximiam, 
toritatis, adeo ſeptem filios Comites viderit, fortunatiſſimus, 
mgae pientiſſimus, qui Aides has conſtruxit, patrimonto donato, 
% Olivetanus Pietatis ergo F. C. 


Sacred to God the greateſt and beſt of beings, and to 
he memory of Gurello Origlia of Naples, recorder and 
rothonotary of the kingdom, who for his capacity and 
delity was in ſuch high eſteem with king Ladiſlaus, that 
is ſeven ſons were created counts, and (his proſperity be- 
ng equal to his piety) built and endowed this church and 
onvent, the order of Olivetans have i gratitude erected 
his inſcription.“ 


\lphonfo the Second had ſuch an affection for the monks 

this convent, that he not only frequently took a repait 

th them, and ſometimes even waited at the fecond table 

ere the lay-brothers eat; but, among other more ſubſtan- 

marks of his cordial affection, conferred on them the 

les of Teverona, Aprano, and Pepona, with their civil 

8 criminal juriſdictions. Theſe benefactions are recorded 

the inſcriptions in the refectory and on his monument near 

high altar. . 

In the Capella del Conte di Terranuova is a moſt beauti- Capella del 
marble altar, the work of Benedetto da Majano, an emi- Penta 

t Florentine ſculptor of the 15th century. Here allo lies te 
wio Curiale, a youth in great favour with king Alphonſo I, 

who 


who even honoured him with the following epitaph of | 


nent men, then living: Nicodemus is perſonated by (; 
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own com poſition: 


Qui fuit Alfonfi quondam pars marima Regis 
Marius 5 modicd nunc tumulatur humo. 


Within this narrow tomb lies Marius; who once pot 
«© ſed king Alphonſo's better part.. 

In the Origlia chapel is a repreſentation of a dead Chl 
with ſeven perſons lamenting over the body, ſome kneel 
and others ſtanding, of terra cotta, or a kind of plaf 
painted in natural colours; it is the work of Moldavins 
Modena, an ingenious ſculptor, who lived about the mid! 
of the fifteenth century. The aſſiſtants repreſent ſeveral en 


vanni Pontano, Joſeph of Arimathea by Giacomo Sann; 
rio, and two others by Alphonſo II, king of Naples, aud} 
ſon Ferdinand. 

On the right-hand near this chapel is an incompan 
baſſo- relievo of the annunciation by the above-mentic 
Benedetto di Majano. The countenance of the angel da 
with celeſtial joy and benevolence, and the virgin's attit 
and looks expreſs a moſt amiable mixture of ſerenity, h 
lity, and a modeſt baſhfulneſs. 

In the Toloſa chapel is to be ſeen an ingenious perſped 
of intarſiatura, or inlaid wood, by Fra Giov. Angelo 
Verona Olivetano, who excelled in this branch, and l. 
in Vaſari's time, that is, about the middle of the fixter 
century. 45, 

The bafſo-relievo repreſenting the nativity of Chriſt in 
duke of Amalfi's chapel, or, as it is now called, of Pic 
mini d'Aragona, is accounted a maſter-piece in ſculptut 
and by ſome attributed to the famous Donatello, and 


others to Roſellino of Florence. The latter is, hoe Pi 
univerſally allowed to have deſigned and executed the WiWtheca 
perb monument, in this chapel, of Maria of Aragon 

natural daughter of king Ferdinand, and ducheſs o! Wt < * 
malfi. 0 | gio 
In the ſame chapel, which is remarkable for its pa ven cat: 

is alſo this epitaph : | 
| Ne 
ne li 
Cana v. 
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Wnt cali clo, & gue ſunt terre terre, ut ſemper uno vixere 
nim, & fic uno conds tumulo voluere. O leatam & mutui ama- 
Vis conſlantiam! | : 


© Here in one grave are depoſited the remains of Conſtan- 
tia Davala and Beatrice Piccolomini her daughter, who, 


and to the earth the things that were earth's, as they had 
but one foul while Ivins deſired to be united in death. 
Happy patterns of a conſtant and mutual affection l' 


Each of the before-mentioned chapels has ſomething re- 
Wnarkable, and every-where affords ſome entertainment to 
ie admirers of painting and ſculpture. . In the veſtry, be- 
des the fine paintings by Vaſari, the ſhrines and cloſets re- 
dreſent caſtles, landſcapes, and other pieces of perſpective, 
Wo well executed in wood inlaid, as ſcarce to be paralleled. 
The organ in this cflurch is ſaid to have coſt four thouſand 
di, and is greatly cried up here; but as to this noble in- 
trument, both for makers and performers on it, all nations 
nuſt yield to Germany. 

The corfyent library owes its foundation to Alphonſo II, 
ho alſo enriched it with ſome good vellum manuſcripts, 
ill in being; of which the principal are, 1. The Bible, in 
(mall folio, written in 1476, by Matthias Moravius, finely 
luminated, Sc. 2. Another ancient manuſcript of the 
Bible, in two large volumes in folio. 3. St. Bernard's works. 
St. Jerom's epiſtles, and his commentary on Iſaiah. 

he lives of the ſaints in two volumes folio. 6. The hiſtory 
pf the-tranſlations of the bodies of St. Benedict and St. Scho- 


1|ptuWaſtica, Se. On the front is this inſcription : | 
and . | 

owl Pits ad Dei cultum fudiis ne vel hora fruſtra teratur, Bibli- 
the N ehecæ locus erectus. ä 


gious ſtudies, that not an hour may be miſpent, but dedi- 
cated to the ſervice of God.“ 


ie library and the upper ſtory of this conyent. It is alſs 
Vor, Ill H famous 


* 


Conſtantia Davala & Beatrix Piccclaminea Filia, redditis que 


having rendered to heaven the things which were heaven's. 


This library was erected for the improvement of reli- 


Nothing can be more delightful than the proſpect from 
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famous for making the beſt Neapolitan ſoap, which bring; 
ih a very confiderable profit to the ſociety. _ : 


Monte della The revenue of the Sacro Monte della Pieta, which 


Pieta, 


S. Paolo 


amounts to fifty thouſand ducats, is, for the term of tyo 
years, lent in ſums not exceeding ten ducats, on equivalent 
pledges, without intereſt; for many wealthy perſons, who 
either want opportunity, ot are not inclined to make pur. 
chaſes, or lend on intereſt or mortgages, place their fortune; 
here; partly for fecurity, and partly for the advantage ot 
the poor. The building was deſigned by the cavalier Fon. 
tana, and coſt ſeventy thouſand ſcudi. As for the mathl: 
ſtatue of Pieta, or Charity, erected on the front of the chapel, 
it is a ſufficient commendation of it to ſay, that it came 
from the hand of the celebrated Bernini. 

S. Paolo Maggiore, by an inſcription formerly on the 


Maggiore. faxade, which, in 1688, was demoliſhed by an earthquake, 


appears to have been originally a temple of Caſtor and Pol. 
lux, and built by Julius Tarſus, a freed man of Auguſtus, 
and procurator of the ſea-coaſts about Naples. Of this no- 
ble piece of antiquity there are ſtill remaining two pillars, 
two fine ſtatues, ſome pedeſtals, &c. ſeveral marble frag. 
ments having been ufed for the pavement of this church. 
The tradition, that, at the command of St. Peter, the ſtatues 
of Pollux and Caftor fell from the top of this ſtructure, 
has given riſe to the following diſtichs, which are to be 
ſcen. on the left-hand of the entrance, near two mutilated 


ſtatues: 


Audit vel furdus Pollux cum Caftore Petrum, 


Nec mora præcipiti marmore iſterqueè ruit. 


© The deaf ſtatues of Caſtor and Pollux heard Peter's 
* voice, and immediately the idolrzed marble fell down head- 
long from the top of this edifce.” | 


And on the right: 


T yniariags vox miſ/a ferit, palma integra Petri eft ; 
Dividit at tecum, Paule, trophaa libens. 


With one word Peter vatquiſhes the martial ſons 0 


© Tyadarus; but thee, Peul, he willingly admits as bs 
© pit ier in this victory.” eh. | 11 


XN AHA 
The ſculpture about the high altar of this church is ex- 
quiſite, and the tabernacle is of inlaid gems. On the altar 
or che chapel of the princes di S. Apato is a fine marble 
ſtatue of the virgin Mary with her divine infant, and two 


nt {perſons in a poſture of adoration, who repreſent Antonio 
ho WEFerrao and his ſon Cæſar, both princes of S. Agata. 
Te In the chapel of Santa Maria della Purita are four moſt 


peautiful ſtatues of the cardinal virtues, among which Pru- 


nes 
of Neence is the beſt executed. 
n- The walls of S. Gattano's chapel are almoſt entirely co- 


pered with votive pieces, and repreſentations of the ſeveral 
Parts of the body, which, by the interceſſion of that ſaint, 
Have been delivered from pain, or reſtored to their natural 
Functions. This church abounds in the fineſt paintings; 


the Nor thoſe pieces only in the anti-chamber of the veſtry are 
ke, alued at eighteen thouſand ſcudi. The moſt admired among 
o- Wthem are Pico della Mirandola, in the character of young 
tus, obias, and cardinal Bembo in that of St. Jerom “. 

no This is an excellent copy from an original by Raphael 

ars, nd the painting in freſco in the veſtry is by the celebrated 
rag-NPolimene. In the area before this church ſtands a bronze 


atue of St. Gattano on a very lofty pedeſtal, with an in- 
cription. 


ng ſplendid, near a hundred and forty thouſand ſcudi having 
peen expended on it. The tabernacle is of ſurpriſing rich- 


$ * Formerly it was uſual, among celebrated painters, to introduce even 
In ſeripture-hiſtory pieces the portraits of their relations, moſt eſteemed 
Friends, or eminent perſonages of their time. At the altar of the pariſn- 
urch of Wittenberg, is the baptiſm of Chriſt, by Luke Cranach, where 
De ſpectators conſiſt of perſons then very well known, and painted in an 
Pact likeneſs ; but Cratiach's wife, who extremely importuned her huſ- 
Wand, that ſhe might be one, is drawn with her back to the ſpectator. The 
uriage of Cana, ſhewn at Venice, has in it the faces of the moſt celebrated 
talian muſicians of the time when it was painted. Albert archbiſho 
©! Mentz is accuſed of ſetting up in the cathedral a ſtatue of his miſtreſs 
o repreſent the virgin Mary; but theſe artifices are not a modern refine- 
1 ent: for Praxiteles, according to Poſidippus, had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
. miſtroſs Cratina admired and worſhipped in his ſuppofed ſtatue of Venus 
F Cnidos; and the beauty of the celebrated courtezan Phryne of Thebes 
Wnduced moſt of the Grecian painters to make her ſit for their pictures of 
We goddeſs of love. Vid. Clement: Alexandr. in Protrept. ad gent. p. 22. 
Cicero reproaches Clodius with having publicly conſecrated the image of 
proſtitute under the title of the goddels of liberty, Cic. pro Dom. c. 43. 
Fance Deam quiſquam Diolare audeat, imaginem nieretricis? * And will 
ay body dare to violate this goddeſs, or rather the image of a barlot ?" 
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The church of S. Patrizia, though it be ſmall, is exceed: S. Patrizia, 
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neſs, and the pallioti, or coverings for the altar, are of ſi]ve;, 


with the works of the moſt eminent ſculptors and painters; 


Lelium genuit, paneque illo fuaviſſimo cibavit. In 


* 


1 


The veſtry is finely painted, as the veſtries of Naples gene. 
rally are, being little inferior to the fineſt churches in other 
countries. This church, together with the adjoining con. 
vent, belongs to the Benedictine nuns ; and behind the altar 
is a window which looks into their choir *. 

The church of S. Filippo Neri was built by the celebrate 
architect Dionyſio Bartolomeo, and the front would have an 
uncommon air of grandeur, were the tower on the right 
built to correſpond with that on the left fide. The church 
is divided into three iſles by two ranges of ' granate Corin- 
thian pillars, each of which coſt a thouſand ducats, being 
cut out of one block, though twenty-four palm: high, and 
eleven in cixcumference. Ihe roof, indeed, is not arched, 
but finely decorated with ſculpture and gilding. At the 
high altar is a. curious piece of Florentine work, and the 
front of the table is done on a ground of mother- of- peal . 
There is ſcarce an altar in this church which is not adorned 


T5 OT YT OO DIS * 
n 


ſo. that it may be ranked among the greateſt curioſities d 
Naples. The,veftry exhibits ſeveral noble monuments « 
the admirable ſkill of Guido Rheni, Domenichino, Gioſep- 
pino, the two Baſlani's, &c.. The veſtments, the ſilver ani 
gold utenſils, the chalices, the palliati, the jewels, and ya 
riety of other things of value, that lie uſeleſs here, are not 
to be ſeen without aſtoniſhment and concern; but the mo 
valuable piece is a filver ciborio, or pyx, weighing eight 

ounds, which is ſet with diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, 
Here is alſo a tabernacle made in the form of a canopy, ſup- 
ported by four angels, all of ſilver ; but the pyx is of mall 


gold. In ſome of the chalices, gold is the leaft valuable pa I. 
of them. In a filver pallzete, deſigned by. Giordano, ar eve 
ten detached figures, beſides very bold and high-finiſhed r-. M f 
lievo's. | a yt 

The church of S. Pietro d' Ara is faid to have been anci-Wot w 
ently a temple of Apollo; but that St. Peter cauſed an altaWrofl 
to be ſet up in it to the true God, and was pleaſed to ofliciate ry 2 
at it, as is intimated by this inſcription : 1 

- 4 8 t 


_ Sifte deli. S priuſquam Temp lum ingrediaris, Petrum ſacr. nd 


freuntem venerare, hic enim primo, mox Rome, filios per £var'laic 


„A long catalogue of reliques is here omitted. 
| Sto 


1116 
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«* Stop, deyout Chriſtian, and, before thou ſetteſt thy foot 
in this temple, revere St. Peter, who firſt performed maſs 
here, and afterwards at Rome, and begot ſpiritual ſons 
through the gofpe}, whom he fed with that bread which 
came down from heaven.” 
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4 The noble picture in the chapel of the Ricci family is by 
uch Leonardo da Vinci, who died in 1520. e 

rin In this church is the following ſhort but comprehenſive 


| epitaph : 


eing 


and D. O. A. 
hed, FABRITIO FRANCIPANO, cui nec viventi Ro- 
- the mana virtus, nec morienti vera pictas deſuit, haredd. ex Te- 


Lam. B. AH. 


Sacred to God the greateſt and beſt of beings, 
© And to the memory of Fabritio Francipani, who, while 
© he lived, was endowed with all the virtues of a Roman, 


| the 
earl, 
"rned 
ters; 
es of 


ts d and died a pious and devout Chriſtian, &c.” 

oſep⸗ 

p I The church of S. Pietro a Majella is alſo called St. Cata- 8. Pietro 3 
d varia; the cieling is finely painted by the cavalier Calabreſe, 'Maje!a. 


and adorned with gildings round the compartments. The 

ſpouſals of Chriſt with St. Catharine of Sienna, over the 

altar, is by Caracci ; though by ſome attributed to Crifcu- 

olo, a diſciple of Andrea da Salerno. The moſt remarkable 

Katue in this church is St. Sebaſtian bound to a tree, by Gi- 
mally{ovanni da Nola. 

le pa In the chapel of the Spinella family is a marble baſſo-re- Butt of Au- 
o, eie vo, which was originally a head of Auguſtus ; but, that 1 
ed te. No profane piece might remain in the church, it was altered, an — 

y the addition of a pair of wings, to an angel; an honour 

t which Auguſtus dreamed as little, as Cicero did of the 
roſtitution of his name, which is beſtowed on ſo many pal- 

ry antiquarians of this country. 

In the church of S. Pietro Liartire, behind the high altar, S. Pietro 
the nativity of Chriſt, in pietra cotta, greatly eſteemed; Martue. 
n fac nd the altar, with the tabernacle upon it, are of curious 
Tua laid work. 4 
In the choir lies queen Iſabella, who died in 1465; and 
ear her is interred the infant Don Pedro, brother of king 
Uphonſo I. The following epitaph was ſet up by the Do- 
nicans, to whem the adjoining convent belongs: 
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Oſibus & Memoriæ Iſabelle Clarimontiæ Neap. Reg ing, 
Ferdinandi Primi Conjugis, & Petri Aragonei Principis fireny; 
Regis Alphonſi Senioris Fratris, qui, ni mors ei Ha vite 
curſum interrupiſſet, fraternam gloriam facile adæguaſſet. O f. 
tum ! quot bona parvulo ſaxo conduntur ! 


For the remains and in memory of Iſabella de Clairmont 
s queen of Naples, and conſort to Ferdinand I, and of tte 
c R prince Pedro of Aragon, who, had not death cu 
© ſhort his glorious career, would unqueſtionably have - 
c qualled the reputation of king Alphonſo his brother. Het. ot 
© vens | what worth is concealed under this little ſtone ! 


Here alſo is the tomb of Beatrix of Aragon, daughter Mi £ 
Ferdinand I, king of Naples, and queen conſort to Matth. 
Corvinus king of Hungary, who died in 1508, with the f M 
lowing ſhort panegyric : x 3 


Beatrix Aragonea, Pannoniæ Regina, Ferdinandi Pri, 
Neap. Regis filia, de ſacro hoc Collegio opt. merita hic ſita gl. f 
Hee religione & Muniſſcentid ſeipſam vicit, 5 

Here reſts Beatrix of Aragon, queen of Hungary, daugb 85 
* ter of Ferdinand I, king of Naples, an illuſtrious bene. 
factreſs to this convent, who in munificence and devotia 
even excelled herſelf.” po 

are 

The fine picture of Joſeph with the child Jeſus in hi 
arms, is by del Po. Here are allo ſeyeral fine pieces by 9. e 
limene. In the veſtry zre two admirable ſtatues of Pruden ; 
and Juſtice; the drapery of the latter cannot be exceeded 1 
Between theſe ſtatues is a baſſo-relievo impiouſly repreſent del 
ing God the Father. Here alſo is ſhewn a ſilver pallioto, a of 


altar-coyering, the front leaf of which is in length fourte 
ſpans and a Pa, and five in height ; the candleſticks of the 
ſame metal belonging to it are nine feet high. In the ref: 
tory, which is very ſpaęious and elegant, are ſome curiou 

water-works, | 
Under the high altar of St. Severino's church, which be. 
longs to the Benedictjnes, are depoſited the remains of tl 
two ſaints Severinus and Soſius, as is expreſſed in this u. 
ſeriptior : FFF F 
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Hic ſua ſanfta ſimul divinaque corpora Patres 
Socius unanimes & Severinus habent. 


Here with mutual J mito" lie together the ſacred 


c bodies of the venerable fathers Soſius and Severinus.,” 


St. Benedict glorified in heaven, in the center of the choir, 


| was painted by Belifario Cortenſi, and likewiſe ſome other 


pieces near it; which ſo endeared this place to him, that, in 


bis life-time, he prepared a ſepulchre for himſelf in the chapel 
of the Maranta family, with this epitaph : 


Beliſarius Cortenſas ex antigus Arcadum genere, D. Georgii 
Eques, inter Regios ſtipendiarios Neapoli a pueris adſcitus, de- 
picks hoc Templo, ſibi ſuiſque locum quietis vivens paravit. 
MDCXV. 


the ancient Arcadians, and knight of St. George, (who, 
* when a boy, had a penſion conferred on him by the kin 


This place of reſt Beliſario Cortenſi, deſcended from 


* of Naples) prepared, whilft living, for himſelf and family- - | 


in this church, which he had beautified with his paint- * 


6 ings. 


1615. 
The portraits on both ſidss of the church of the kings, 


| popes, and other illuſtrious perſons of the Benedictine order, 
are by Zingaro, 


The ftalls in the choir are ſo curiouſly inlaid with walnut- 
tree, that the work coſt ſixteen thouſand ducats ; the artiſts 
were Tortelli and Chiarini. 

In the area under the cupola are four ſuperb monuments 


belonging to the 1 of Mormile. 


Near the veſtry is the following epitaph of Giovanni Bat- 
tiſta, of the Cicara family: 


Liquifti gemitum m:ſere lachrymaſque Parenti 
Pro quibus infelix bunc Tibi dat tumulum. 


© Nothing but ſighs and tears by thee bequeath'd 
To thy fond parent, who, in fad return, 
Erects (vain gift I) this monumental ſtone,” 
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dndree filto, gra vixit annos V1. ---parentes eb raram mdelcm-.. 


ings, is remarkable for the tombs of three unfortunate! bro. 


Fatrilus, eodem fate, eadem hora commori entibus. 


© 2e vides ſeparatim tumules, b eterni doloris argumemtum, & 


NA P LA 8. 


Not far from this lies Andrea Donifacis, a child, with 
exquiſite monument by Pietro da Prata; and. a ſuitable epi. 
taph by the celebrated Sannazario: 


Note, Patris Matri ;ſque amor, & ſupreme voluptat, 
En Tibi, que nobis Te dare ſors vetuit. 
Buſta, Eheu, triſleſeue notas damus, invida quando 
- Mors immaturo fungre te rapuit. 


To thee, thy parents ſhort-liy'd joy, we raiſe 
* A mournful buſt ; O unrelenting fate! 
© To crop his youthful bloom with iron hand, » 
< Who ſhould have clog'd his dying parents eyes. 
© To Andrea their ſon, who lived but fix years; his Giſcon- 
5 ſolate parents = = for his extraordinary endowments - - - 


The chapel of the Sanſeverina family, beſides its fine paint. 


thers, whom their father's brother poiſoned, in order to make 
his way to the eſtate; and alſo that of their mother, who 
deſired to be buried near them; the ſculpture by Giovanni 
0 mow is extremely fine, and one of the epitaphs is 2 
follows : 


Hic ofſa quieſcunt JACOBI SANSEVERINT Coniii 


Saponariæ, veneno miſere ob avaritiam necati, cum duobus mi, 


© Here lie the remains of Giacomo Sanſeverini, count of 
Saponara, barbarouſly poiſoned through avarice, with his 
* two unhappy brothers, who expired in the ſame manner, 
and at the ſame hour.” | 


On the mother's tomb is the following inſcription: 


Heſpes, miſerrime miſerrimam defleas vrbitatem. En itk 
HIPPOLYTA MONTIA paſi natas ſæminas infeliciſſi ma, 
6 Ugo Sanſeverino conjugi tres maxime expectationis flias jt 
peri, qui venenatis poculis (vicit in familia, prob ſtelus ! pits 
tem cupaditas, timorem audacia, & rationem amentia ) und in n.. 
fſerorum tomplexibus Parentum miſerabiliter ellich ex irdrunt. Jin 
ægritudine fenſim ebrepente, paulcis peſt annis in his etiam mai 
bus exſpiravit.” Exo tot ſuperſles funeribus, cujus requies in (tits 
in, ſolamen in lachrymis, & cura cmnis in morte collgcatus, 


in memoriam ulorum ulorum ſemput ternam, Anno AH. D. ALI II. 
6 Str anger, 


NAPLES 


8 «Stranger, lament my wretchedneſs, oh was the happieſt 
of women. Behold here the remains of Hippolyta Montia, 1 
ho to my dear huſband, Ugo Sanſeverini, bore three ſons, | | 
& youths of promiſing hopes; but, horrid guilt ! (fo far did 
ararice overcome affection, boldneſs fear, and madneſs 
ne reaſon of one of the ſame family) they were inhuman- 
i poiſoned, and e expired in the embraces of 
& their diſtracted parents. y huſband, by an inſenſible 

decay, alſo died, a few years after, in theſe arms. To 
me, the wretched ſurvivor of ſo many relations, darkneſs 
was repoſe, tears adminiſtered relief, and the grave was 
my only ſolace. Theſe ſeveral tombs remain as perpetual 
* monuments of my grief, and my children's unhappy fate. 


1547. 
From this church one deſcends by ſome ſteps into the old 


* murch, which wants neither light nor ornaments. 
* In the veſtry, 9 curiohties, is ſhewn the cru- 
who 6x ſent by Pius V. to Don John of Auſtria, to the miracu- 


us aſſiſtance of which, the Chriſtians, as is pretended, owe 
e famous naval victory of Lepanto. In the inſcription 
e image is termed Patibulati numinis ig ies. 
Type large Benedictine convent to which this church be, 
Þn95, maintains eighty monks, and conſiſts of four ſpacious 
Purts, with cloiſters round them. In one of theſe St. Bene- 
1655 life is painted, by Antonio Solario, a Venetian, com- 
only galled Zingaro, who has painted his own portrait 
ong ige ſpectators. | 
Te Palazzo degli Studii publici, er Novi, near the Con- Palazzo 
Jantinopolitan gate, will, when compleated, be the fineſt «+ > 24g 
Wcademy in all Italy, if not the whole world. Though the 
ms already laid out upon it amount to a hundred and fifty 
ouſand ſcudi; yet it is not above half compleated. It was 
W't intended for a riding- ſchool; but the want of water oc- 
ine fioned that defign to be laid aſide. The founder of it was 
pee count de Lemos, when he was vice- roy; · who ordered a 
reat number cf beautiful ſtatues, found in the duke d'Offuna's 
me betwixt Pozzuoli and Cuma, to be brought hither to 
Porn this noble edifice. Betwixt every two windows a 
tue is erected ; and it is indeed a pity that ſo fine a ſtruc- 
pre, which was deſigned by the cavalier Fontana, is likel 
cat, remain unfiniſhed. I have obſerved great neglect in keep- 
71 , , 8 54 1 l * K „ ©, . 3 * . « ing 
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ing ſeveral of the public buildings in repair at Naples, 2 
this is one inſtance of it; for the graſs grows in ſevera], 


the windows, and the cieling of the great ſaloon alre,; ſtr 
begins to decay. The antique building diſcovered ni tic 
Cuma, and from which a great number of ſtatues wy ju! 
brought hither, had this inſcription on the front: lan 
1 
Lares Auguſtos 0 
M. Agrippina refecit. wi 
rel 
The palace of Auguſtus repaired by M. Agrippina“ ſin 
rei 
In this academy, among others, is the following 8 M 
ſcription : | ; 2 ac 
Philippo III. Rege Catholico 1 
Don Petrus Fernandez de Caſtro 
Lemenſ. Comes, Prorex, T 
Compoſita pro voto re omni publica, \th 
Legum opportunitate, Ofes 
Delectu magiſtratuum, vity 
Fori ac judiciorum emendatione, ©, 
Arariorum ac Fiſct T 
Preter ſpem preterque vacationem F 
Incremento, 0 h 
Alta emnium Ordinum quiete, MY 
Ubertate maxima 254 
Exhauftis ad annonam paludibus, T 
Importata multiplicem ad uſum obleftationomguty dor 
Aqug caſirid, re 
Duaſt operum coronidem, rea 
Gymnaſium cum urbe natum, e 
Le auditor [4 inclytum, van 
Tito reſtitutum, acl 
4 Frid. IT. legibus munitum, he 
Auttum honorarius, End. 
A Carole II. Andigav. intra mænia poſitum, 1 rat 


Ferdinandi Cathalici tumultibus pene obrutum, 
Ex humili anguſtoque loco 
In ampliſſimum e e juxta Urbem 
Vetere Sapientum inflituto, 
Regis ſumptu excitatum tramſtulit 


Ann. Sal. Hum. MDC I. 
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In the reign of Philip III, Don Pedro Fernandes de Ca- 
fro, count of Lemos, and vice-roy, having happily ſet- 
tled the ſtate of public affairs, reformed the tribunals of 
juſtice by the choice of magiſtrates, and the equity gf 
laws, &c. to crown his noble actions, cauſed this college 
(which is of equal antiquity with the city itſelf, and where 
Ulyſſes was once a pupil) repaired by Titus, confirmed 
with larger endowments by Frederic II, and afterwards 
rebuilt by Charles II, of Anjou, within the walls, but 
ſince almoſt totally demoliſhed in the tumults during the 
reign of Ferdinand king of Spain, to be at his Catholic 
$ Majeſty's expence rebuilt in a magnificent manner, and 

according to the uſage of the ancient philoſophers, at a 


ſmall diſtance from the buſtle and amuſements of the city, 
in the year of our redemption 1616,” 


na. 


ng u 


This inſcription, of which P. Orfo the Jeſuit was the Whether v. 
uthor, has been criticiſed by Lanſena, who ſeverely ex- 4. 8 
poſes him for afferting that this college is of equal anti- 
uity with the city, and that Ulyſſes was one of its mem- 

ers. 

The univerſity of Naples appears from Petrus de Vineis, 

bh, iii. ep. and Ricard. de S. Germano ad ann. 1 224. p. 984, 

0 have been founded by the emperor Frederic II, whoſe 

patent was confirmed by pope Innocent IV, in the year 

254. | 

The church della Santiſſima Trinita della Monache is Chieſa delle 
dorned with ſeveral pieces of painting and ſculpture, which Trins. 

re very well worth ſeeing. Among the former are a 

great many pieces by Giov. Berardino Siciliano ; the reſt 

re by Luigi Siciliano, St. Girolamo del Ribera, and Gi- 

vanni Caracciolo, by ſome called Battiſtello, The taber- Rich taber- 
acle of the high altar is valued at ſixty thouſand ſcudi. nacle. 
The nunnery to which this church belongs is very ſpacious 

nd magnificent; and the nuns are under the care of the 
Fiaueiſcans. 
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LETTER IX. 'B 


Of the Antiquities and natural Curioſities near th 
City of NAPLEs towards PUZZzUoLo, Bala 
CMA, Mis ENO, &c. 


84 RN, | 

| Nee, who is deſirous of reaping inſtruction 25 
advantage from his travels in Italy, ſhould not neg. 
ſpending ſome days in viſiting the country about Puzzuco ier 
Cuma, Cc. In going from the ſuburbs of Chiaja to ti 
Grotto del Monte di Polilips, Sc. on an eminence to th 
left, in a garden, at preſent in the poſſeſſion of Don Pad 
Ruffo, are to ſeen the ruifs of an ancient mauſoleum, | 
was originally built in the form of a pyramid ; but the lone 
Parts which 1s all that now remains of it, is not unlike; 
arge oven . The way to it is not to be found without; 
guide; and on the ſide towards the cave of Pauſilypo it j 
10 narrow, and runs along ſuch a high precipice, that it 
ſomething dangerous to perſons ſubject to dizzineſs. Th 
ancient ruin generally paſſes for the monument of the pox 
Virgil 3 but without any ſufficient grounds for ſuch a con 
jecture. In the wall within it are ten ſmall niches or c. 
vities, apparently deſigned for urns, - According to Alphonh 
de Heredia, late biſhop of Ariano, the marble urn, in whid 
"VirgiPs aſhes had been depoſited, ſtood here on nine mal 
marble pillars, of which, at preſent, there is not the lei 
appearance; and what became of ſuch a remarkable pic: 
of antiquity is alſo a great myſtery. Some pretend, that, a 
the earneſt ſolicitations of the inhabitants of Mantua, they 
were preſented to that city; but otkers affirm, that the car 
dinal of Mantua found means to get them into his poll? 
ſion. The third opinion is, that the urn was tranſported to 
Genoa ; but that the pillars were applied to ſome other ute 
This is certain, that at Mantua, where they pride then: 
ſelves not a little on account of their city being the births 
place of that great poet +, they know nothing of the place 


x 


0! 


1 3 | eg 
F Of all the Topper-plates which I have ſeen of it, there is not one 
which doth not make this monument much higher than it really is. 
+ Poilibly no writer of antiquity bas been fo idolized as Virgil: e 
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his burial. Rietro di Steffano, in his account of the 
Furches of Naples, ſays, that in his time, which was no 
L ger ago than the year 1560, both the urn and the pillars 
re in being, with this diſtich, then legible, near them: 


— 5 
Mantua me genuit : Calabri rapuere : tenet nune 
Parthenope : cecini paſcua, rura, duces. 


the 


« I ſung, flocks, tillage, heroes ; Mantua gave. 
Me life, Brunduſium death, Naples a grape.“ 
R Fs | RYDEN, 


F -U 
eronimo di Aleſſandra duke di Peſcolanciano, to whom 


uo! 

by Wis garden then belonged. The mauſoleum is now over- 

» toon with ſhrubs and buſhes, among which are a few lau- 

P:&!-trees, ſuppoſed * the credulous to grow again, though 
en rooted. up. At preſent the only inſcription in the 

lone ole mauſoleum is the following: 

like | 

0 ue cineris tumulo hæc veſlicia? conditur olim 

ith Ille hoc qui cecinit, paſcua, rura, duces. 

T1 © What traces now remain within this tomb, 

4 Where once repos'd that ſacred bard, who ſung 


Of ſwains, of tillage, and heroic deeds ? 


That Silius Ttalicus, beſides Cicero's villa, alſo pur = 
Waſed the land where Virgil's monument ſtood, appears 


uam the following pretty compliment of Martial: 

: 4 4 the primitive times there were not wanting ſome divines, whoſe charity 
Piece fo great as*to make a Chriſtian of him; and to this wild opinion they 
1at, at re ſo firmly attached, that they maintained the orator Marcellianus to 


we been converted to the Chriſtian faith by reading Virgil's fourth 
logue. Later ages have even improved upon the matter, r caſually 
pping into his poems, and accounting the verſe which firſt ſtruck the 
je to be no leſs than a divine declaration. But what follows is ſtill 
ore extraordinary, vix. that Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the order 


poſſeſ 


ted to 
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er uſe Jeſuits, by repeating the 165th yerſe of the fourth Eneid, is (aid to 
them De put the devil to flight. [As the verſe mentioned here is quite fo- 
mw A the 14 rar I imagine there is an error of the preſs in the Ger- 

Athen original; probably the author means ſome part of the ſixth Rneid, 


place perhaps the following verſe: 
0l | | 
Nan fugis hinc præceps, dum præcipitare poteflas ? 
TY i Enid, iv. v. 565. 


Silius 


not obe 


il ; eres 


" 
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Silius has Magni celebrat monumenta Maronis, 
Fugera facundi qui Ciceronts habet. 

Hearedem dominumque ſui tumulique lariſqu? 

Non alium mallet nec Maro, nec Cicero. 


c Silius inherits tuneful Maro's tomb, 

And Tully's villa whoſe mellifluous tongue 

PDropt neCtar ; but their gentle ſhades ate pleas'd, 
As dubious where to find a worthier heir. 


At Sorento, not far from mount Veſuvio, are ſhewn ſom 
laurel-trees growing ſpontaneouſly out of the ruins of the 
houſe in which Torquato Taſſo is ſaid to have been bor; 
as if nature itſelf was diſpoſed to crown the birth- place q 
ſach a poet, and to decide the hot conteſts betwixt Pergamg, 
Naples, Salerno, and Sorento (each of which laid claim 9 
Taſſo) in favour of the laſt, It is moſt adviſeable for a tn. 
veller inſtead of taking Virgil's tomb in his way to Pu 
zuolo to viſit it at the ſame time with the church of $, 
Maria del Parto, and the other curioſities of the ſuburb d 
Chiaja. 15 ; 

La Scuoladi In going by water from Naples to Puzzuolo, not {; 
Vizgiio. from Cape Pauſilypo one paſſes by a dome or cupola hey 
out of the rock, ſuppoſed to be the remains of a temple a 

l Venus, though vulgarly, but for what reaſon I know n; 
I" called la Scuola di Virgilio, or Virgil's ſchool. 
. Mountainof Formerly in going from Naples to Puzzuolo it was nect 
[ Paufilypo. fary to croſs mount 9 56 (which on account of its de. 
lightful appearance is ſaid to have derived its name an 
ung WUVTEWE IH; Avirn;) but at preſent that trouble is ſpared, 1 
broad ſubterraneous road being cut through the mountain 
This paſſage is conducted for the moſt part through Jar 
rocks, and ſometimes through rata of ſand, It is at bot 
ends betwixt ninety and a hundred feet high in order to throw 
in more light. Towards the middle where the top is loves 
two large vent-holes for light and air are made through th 
roof of this grotto : however, the light is not fufficient, an 
travellers are extremely incommoded with duſt in this ſu 
terraneous paſſage. The bottom of it, which in the tin 
of Don Pedro de Toledo, vice-roy under Charles V, wi 
paved with broad ſtones like the ſtreets of Naples, is cleane 
ſeyeral times in a year, and then it is pretty free from dul 
but, as it 1s a road extremely frequented, this convenience 
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no long duration. The breadth is betwixt eighteen and 
enty feet, ſo that there is ſufficient room for two carriages 


bead, it is uſual in the dark places to call out to an 

Jon coming the contrary way, to know on which fide they 
tend to keep. When they anſwer alla Montagna it ſigni- 

the Naples ſide, which, to thofe coming from the city, 


ad fide. 

WThe length of this ſubterraneous paſſage is about three 
ndred and forty-four canne, which is ſomething more 
om 
the 
Om; 
de of 
amd, 
m to 
tn. 
Pu 
of 
rb 


> of it is an oratory hewn out of the rock, with a lamp 
atinually burning in it. This grotto is by the vulgar ſup- 
ſed to have been made by magic, and that Virgil“ was 
> ſorcerer who wrought it. The Neapolitan writers, after 
abo, affirm it to be the work of one Cocceius, of whom 
y can give no further account f. The next who men- 
ns it after Strabo is Seneca, who in his fifty-ſeventh letter 
ikes a lamentable complaint of the darkneſs, duſt, c. 
ſibly the cutting of a road through the mountain was at 
| not thought of; but the great quantities of ſtone being 
ched out of it for the buildings in Naples and Puzzuolo 
ght occaſion ſuch a deep excavation on both ſides, that at 
, for the conveniency of travelling, the government em- 
pyed workmen to pull down and clear away the interme- 
ite ſpace ; beſides, it is not to be thought that the way at 
ſt was in ſuch a good condition as it is at preſent. Seneca 
the above-mentioned place ſays, Nihil illo carcere longius, 
il illis faucibus obſcurius ; i. e. This dungeon is of an in- 
olerable length and extremely dark.” f rom whence it 
y be inferred, that the apertures thro* which, in Strabo's 


t {a 
hew 
le 9 
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necek 
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red, 1 
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large 

f [ heartily pity poor Virgil, who, without any fault of his, is thus 


t boi ho, w hi 
hrov lled among magicians. The poet, tis true, gives a deſcription of the 
; ron mean grotto ; but this the learned populace apply to the grotto of Pau- 
owely 


po ; and, ſince Virgil has fo particularly deſcribed an ancient ſybil or 
ppheteſs, they conclude of euch that he muſt have becn a wizard. 
Strabo, after finiſhing his concatenation of fables, at Jength comes to 
nowledge the ſingularities of this place. Geogr. lib. v. p. 375. Om- 
ſia fabulas efſe liquido adparuit, quum quidem Coccejus, gui cuniculum 
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fit fabulam iftam de Cimmeriis mod) relatam, i. e. All theſe things 
lainly appear to be no more than fables. Cocceius himſelf the maker 
f this ſubterraneous paſſage, and of another in Puzzuolo towards Na- 


ies, by the way of Bajz, followed that fable juſt now related of the 
immerians.“ | | 


time, 


avoid each other: and, to prevent any inconveniency on 


Jon the right hand; and alla Marina denotes. the left- 


Wn half an Italian mile. On the left hand, near the mid- 


duxit, & alum 2 Puteolis ad Neapolin ſupra Bajas tendentem fere ſequu- 
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; time, the light entered at the ſides, were ſoon after ſtoi 
up, either by earthquakes or want of proper care. 

| The Neapolitan hiſtorians agree, that king Alphonſo] 

of the Aragon family, cauſed this paſſages to be conſiderahþ 
widened; and Don Pedro de Toledo vice-roy under the em 

peror Charles V. is known to have given orders for level 

and paving of the ground, as likewiſe the enlarging of ty 
vent-holes which had been at firſt bored through by order, 
Alphonſo I. That it was entirely wrought by art is unque 
tionable from the marks it bears of chizels and other tw! 

uſed by ſtone-cutters. The earthquakes which have ma 

ſuch havoc among the numerous remains of antiquity; 

2 parts, have hitherto. ſpared this uſeful work. Abay 
fry-Paces before you come to the entrance of this cavern y 
the road from Naples, the vice- roy Don Pedro Antony 
d' Aragona, after the phyſicians Vincenzo Eriſconio and 5 
baſtiano Bartoli had, by his order, examined the war 
baths of Puzzuolo, and the proper repairs had been ma v0 
there at the charge of nine thouſand OP" cauſed an inſc tio 
tion on marble to be ſet up for the information of poſteriy 


concerning the right method of uſing thoſe baths, ©, At 

begins in the following manner: Ti 

* ee ixt 

Inſcription  Duiſquis es, vel indigena, del advena, vel convena, mot 

rouching the Noe inſolitus prætereunda horribile hoc antrum thi 
warm baths . » * . . . p 

in Puzzuo- In Phlegræis Campanie campis nature obrigeſcas Poren, in ap 

10. | Vel humane temeritatis ab/lupeſcas prodigits ; e W 

Site gradum, lege, nam flupori & admrationt afſucſcs ay! 

ane telluris bainea nch 


Neapolitauæ, Puteolane ac. Ba 
Ad omnes fere morbos pany” 


2þ gandos experta, 1500 

Aud omnes olim gentes, apud omnes ætates, celeberrima, 

Hominum incurid, Medicorum invidia, temperum injurii Hemp 
In ncendiorum eruptione, confuſa, diſperſa, diruta 


Obrutaque hattenus ates /tetere, 
Ut vix unius aut alterius dubia & incerta 2 
Saupereſſent vrſtigia, e hi 
Muc Carols II. regnante ſuits 
Petri Antonii Aragonu Regni Proregis rſon 


Providentia, Charitas, Vigilantia, Indu/trid Ne: 
Inveſtigavit, diſtinxit, reparavit, reſſituit. | 

Site adhuc paulijper, | 

Et ſubſirati lapidi in literas intuere « 
Balneorum enim nomina, loca ac virtutes habebis; 
3 Ac lætior abibißs, | 
P. P. 4. D. M.DC.LAXILX, * Vor 

Vhoel 
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£ Whoe'er thou art, a native, foreigner, or ſojourner, that 
in paſſing by this dreadful cave, thou mayeſt not be ſtruck 
with terror at the prodigies of nature in the Phlegrean 
felds of Campania, nor with aſtoniſhment at the wonders 
of human temerity, ſtop and read ; then well mayeſt thou 
admire that the baths of Naples, Puzzuolo, and Bajz of 
ſuch approved efficacy againſt almoſt all diſtempers, and ſo 
famous in all nations and all ages, ſhould by the negli- 
gence of the people, the malice of the phyſicians, the in- 
jury of time, and the rage of fiery eruptions have been 
ruined and laid in ſuch confuſion, that ſcarce any traces 
of them remained: but now in the happy reign of Charles Il. 
and by the wiſdom, benevolence, vigilance, and activity of 
Pedro Antonio of Aragon, vice-roy of Naples, they have 
been cleared from a heap of ruins, cleanſed, repaired and 
reſtored to their former ſtate. Stay a little longer and caſt 
thine eye upon the inſcription nhced underneath. It is 
worth thy while, as thou wilt find the names, the ſitua- 
tion, and medical virtues of the ſeveral baths. 1668, Cc.“ 


xt five vine- yards, leads to the Lago d'Agnans, which is 
moſt a perfect circle about an Italian mile in circumference. 
thigh water in ſome parts of it is ſeen a ſtrong ebullition : 
n approaching near it one is indeed ſenſible of the motion of 
e water, which poſlibly proceeds from the violent aſcent of 
Ruvia, which do not, however, convey any heat. The 
nches and eels in this lake in winter are of a very good 
your; Whereas in ſummer they are not eatable, which I 
npute in ſome meaſure to the great quantities of flax and 
emp which are brought thither from all the neighbouring 
arts to be mellowed, - 

Every waggon-load of flax that is laid in this lake pays 
carlini &, which duty annually amounts to two thouſand 
e hundred ſcudi, neat produce, three fourths of which the 
ſuits are entitled to, and the reſt goes to ſome private 


) % 


rſon. a 


ng from the earth ſoon cauſe a profu'e ſweat ; in ſome 


| * Two ſhillings, 
Ver, III. GY | places 


VV hoe! 


At coming out of the grotto of Pauſilypo, you turn off on Lago d'Ag- 
: right hand into a very pleaſant road, which running be- nano. 


Near this lake ſtand i Sudatori di S. Germano, or ſudas Sulatories 
ries of St. Germano, which conſiſt of ſeveral apartments of St. Gar- 
lt with ſtone, where the heat and ſulphureous vapours if- mare. 
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places the wall is too hot for the hand to bear it, and 5 
the heat is fupportable in the hotteſt room, eſpecially if 30 
ſtoop towards the ground: the ſame obſervation is made q 
the baths of Tritoli. The patients are put in rooms of di. 
ferent degrees of heat, according to the nature of their com. 
| gy and in the ſudatories of St. Germano they ney 
ay above a quarter of an hour at a time: they are ſaid 9 
be very efficacious in the gout, debilities, inward hurts, G. 
Within a hundred paces of theſe ſudatories is a ſmall m. 
tural cavity, known by the name of Grotta del Cane, a 
Dog's Grotto, that animal being generally choſen for H 
roof of the ſurpriſing effect of the vapour in this car 
t is about twelve feet in length, five broad, aud fix high, 
and ſtands within twenty paces of the lake d'Agnano. Thy 
vapour which riſes in it is condenſed on the roof and ſide 
into very clear drops; unleſs, as this phznomenon is not con. 
ſtant, they rather proceed from the rain water collected 
the little eminence over it, and ſoaking through the pores d 
the earth. This grotto is left always open, for there is n 
door nor incloſure to ſhut it up. In the way to the Lay 
d'Agnano there is a cottage where lives a man who make 
it his buſineſs to keep dogs, in order to ſhew ſtrangers th 
ſurpriſing effects of this grotto, and is generally reward 
with five or ſix carlini*x. The dogs, when they find tha 
they are to undergo this experiment, become untractable an 
uſe their utmoſt efforts to make their eſcape. 
The owner of the dog going into this cavern holds it 
noſe forcibly to the ground, when after a minute and a hal 
or two minutes, the creature falls into violent convulſions 
and in about two minutes longer becomes quite motionlels 
as if he was dead. The man, during the operation, is al 
moſt on his knees; but throws his head back as far as pol 
ble, that the vapours in their aſcent may not affect him. 
The dog, having lain two or three minutes in all appearance 
dead, is thrown into a lake hard by, where within halt 
minute ſome ſigns of life are perceived in him. For a m- 
nute aſter he ſeems to be dizzy, and reels from fide to fide 
when on a ſudden he preſently recovers and leaps upon hu 
maſter with the greateſt joy and fondneſs. But if the dog 
or any other animal, be left too long in the cave, it dies it 
recoverably, ſo that the immerſion in the lake has no man AA 
ner of effect on it. It is obſervable, that the ſpace during theſe 
* Two ſhillings 1 * 

wail 
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lich animals may remain in the cavity without the total 
joſs of life, is not the ſame in all ſpecies, and muſt not ex- 
ceed the duration of the convulſions before they become mo- 
W tionleſs and apparently dead. A viper the firſt time bears the 
W yapour from fix to nine minutes before it becomes motion- 

C leſs ; but, after recovering itſelf in the lake, it ſeems to have 
fortified itſelf with freſh vigour and laid up a proviſion of 
air. Accordingly it appears larger and inflated, and will un- 
dergo a much longer trial, even ſometimes an hour and a 
quarter before it dies irrecoverably. It is alfo the ſame with 
regard to frogs ; and indeed the air-pump experiments ſhew, 
that the oftener an animal is rendered motionleſs by the rare- 
# {ation of the air, and afterwards releaſed to the free en- 
oyment of that element; the longer it will bear the want 
of a denſer air, and as it were become accuſtomed to that 
© rarefied air which at firſt was near proving fatal to it in a 
ſhort time. 
Charles VIII. king of France, when he made himſelf Experiment 
maſter of the kingdom of Naples, viſiting the curioſities of 1 
this place, ordered a trial of the Grotto del Cane to be made 
with an aſs; but it expired within a very ſhort time. Don 
Pedro de Toledo vice-roy of Naples made an experiment 
with two ſlaves under ſentence of death, who alſo were ſoon 
overcome by the noxious vapour. M. Villamont in his tra- 
vels, publiſhed in the year 1609, relates, that, about fifteen 
or twenty years before, a French gentleman de* Tournon b 
name, having ftooped only to take up a ſmall ſtone in the 
grotto, inſtantly fell down ſenſeleſs; and that, on being 
brought to the water, he in ſome meaſure came to himſelf, 
but ſoon after expired. | 
Properly ſpeaking, it is not the water, or any particular 
virtue of the Lago d'Agnano which recovers theſe dogs, but 
the freſh air; in which alone, though much flower, they 
are found to come to themſelves. The effect of the water 
here is ſimilar to that on a perſon in a ſwoon; it invigorat- 
ing the reſpiration of the animal, the total ſuppreſſion of 
which would otherwiſe be inevitably followed by death. It 
is the opinion of ſome that the earth in the grotto emits arſe- 
nical effluvia, and that it is this which ſo quickly deſtroys the 
animals : but, were it fo, no kind of water could be of an 
ſervice againſt its effects. It is much more probable, that 
theſe exhalations, which float near the bottom of the grotto, 
Without riſing higher ag ten inches, by their ſubtil- 
12 ty 
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5 ty * gradually ſtop the play of the lungs, and conſequently 
the circulation of the blood: and this is alſo confirmed by the 
diſſection of a frog which died in this cave, not the leaſt a 
being perceivable in his lungs. From the ſame reaſon, any 


= 


une 


utun 
for want of denſer air, or on account of the ſtagnation c so! 
it, a burning torch immediately goes out, when lowered orou 
from the upper part of the grotto, within the diſtance on 
ten inches from the bottom: and it not only extinguiſhes the Muy 
flame, but even the ſnuff likewiſe ; and the ſmoke, being pteſ. nell 
ed by the gravity of the air above, is obſerved to make its way Nine va 
out at the mouth of the cave, not in a vertical but an hor. o m 
zontal direction, within ten inches of the bottom of the grotto, s to 
This rarefaction of the air likewiſe is the cauſe that a loaded iolen 
muſket placed near the bottom of the grotto will not go of, Th 
nor the gun-powder ſo much as flaſh : this is, however, cn a ſt 
feed by a quantity of powder ſet on fire by means of : Mſſbuſnel 
train laid on a board, part of which is immerged in the v. boi 
pour, and part without it; for it will diſperſe the vapour : Which 
the bottom, and gradually expels it out of the grotto, Hered! 
Though the vapour hinders the powder in ſingle grains ſrom Me apt 
taking fire, yet it is not ſtrong enough to obſtruct the com- Meral 
munication of the fire from the powder already kindled with es ch 
that part of the train immerged in it. Now that the rareſac-Wſ# © Sc 
tion of the air will produce ſuch effects is evident from the icon 
experiments on the pneumatic engine; for a candle place! WWF quan 
under the exhauſted receiver immediately goes out, animal: WF men! 
loſe their reſpiration, and, without a re-admiſſion of the air, WF wate 
their lives. That the ſulphureous, unctuous, and hot cf from 
fluvia, ſo copiouſly emitted from the adjacent Sudatri: h The 
S. Germans, and the neighbouring country, contribute not Peck, 
a little to this, is a point not at all queſtioned by the :nh2- 
rear bitants of thoſe countries where wine is made. For, in As 
fulphmecus autumn, when the cellars are full of new wine, the people NPwing r 
vaſes who enter the vaults are not only fo intoxicated by the ef. TR 
Irs, fluvia, that they reel about as if they were drunk; but, anner: 
they are not gareful to withdraw on the firſt ſymptoms, fall Ne of 
down ſenſcl@$, and loſe their lives unleſs they are carried WF tartar 
with all poffible ſpeed into the freſh air. The vapour n ena 
theſe wine-vaults will likewiſe extinguiſh a lighted candle, s tagin 
like that of the Grotto del Cane, Some years ſince | cb. Theb 
ſerved that a piſtol would not go off at the bottom of tc 3 
* Or rather their viſcous or glèy quality, as Mr. Addiſcn overves; ungent. 
whoſe hypotheſis cem to accountYer all tie phenomena of the gott bet be prope 
tet than the auttion's, | nd will 
| dep WP tbe Su; 


6. 
8 
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Peep mines at Lauenſtein, in the electorate of Brunſwic- 
W uncnburg. To which may be added, that, in ſpring and 
W itumn, the weather (as the miners call it) that is, the air 
ſo noxious, that the workmen, though very hardy and vi- 
orous, find their heads dizzy and much diſordered. Mr. Ad- 
on makes it a doubt, whether there are any ſulphureous 
SAuvia in the Grotto del Cane, not the leait ſulphureous 
mell being perceived on the hand, or any thing dipped on 
She vapour; but, with ſubmiſſion to that great man, this proves 
ho more than that thoſe efluvia are not in ſuch abundance 
s to effect the ſmell as in warm baths, where the ſulphur is 
Piolently forced up in ſteam from the water by the heat. 


In a ſubtile, acrid, ſulphureous ſpirit, and a mineral unctu— 


Puſneſs, is yet without x! ſulphureous ſmell, even when it 
s boiled; nor is the colour of filver, and other metals, 
rhich are turned yellow or black by ſulphureous ſteams, al- 
ered by it. Now from both theſe circumſtances one would 
e apt to conclude, that ſulphur is no ingredient in theſe mi- 
eral waters, which yet has been demonſtrated by number- 
fs chymical experiments. 

Some drops of ſpirit of ſulphur put into a ſolution of 
iron by vitriol or ſpirit of ſulphur, and mixed with a great 
quantity of common ſpring water; or ſome of the above- 
mentioned ſpirits, and Glauber's ſalts mixed with common 
water, will in ſmell and taſte hardly be diſtinguiſhable 
from the real Pyrmont water *. | 


leck, has obſerved, that the ſubtile ſulphureous efluvia ariſ- 


* As the author's recipe mentions no quantity, it is 1 the fol- 
owing method of imitating Pyrmont water, as it is delivered with more 
ccuracy and precifion, will not be unacceptable to the reader. 

This medicinal water may be imitated very vicely by artin the following 
nanner + take a quart of the pureſt and lighteſt water; add to it thirty 
Irops of a ſtrong ſolution of iron made in Pirit of ſalt, a drachm of oil 
F tartar per deliguium, and thirty drops of ſpirit of vitriol, or a little 
nore or leſs, as is found neceſſary, not to let the alcali of · oil of tartar pre- 
al too ſtrongly, tho? it muſt prevail a little; ſhake all briſkly together, and, 
on taſting, it will be found extremely to reſemble the true Pyrmont water. 
The baſis on which this is founded, is the analyſis and trial of the true 
yrmont water, by which it is found to contain a ſubtile aqueous fluid, a 
olatile iron, and a predominant calcali, all joined together into one briſk 
e Hingent ſpirituous water. The artificial Pyrmont water thus made, # 
et- Nie proportions are carefully minded, will extremely reſemble the natural, 
nd will have the ſame effects, as a medicine. Shaw's Lectures. See al- 
the Supplement to Barrow's Univerſal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. 


The learned Dr. Seipp, phyſician to the prince of Wal- 
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The Pyrmont water, the virtue of which chiefly conſiſts Account of 
the Pvrmas 


ſprings. 


become giddy, then very faint, and in a few minutes fall on 
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ing from the Pyrmont ſprings, ſometimes bring on vey 
ſtrong vertigo's, and dizzineſs in the heads of the waiter 
that attend them; and moſtly when the water is drawn 2 
the ſpring- head. It ſoon grows fatal to fiſhes and frog, 
Ducks and young geeſe, when put into theſe ' ſprings, ff 


their ſides, and fink to the bottom. But this effect does not 
take place immediately, the ducks ſometimes ſwimming 1. 
bout with great alacrity for near an hour, without any viſt. 
le diſorder. Poſſibly the efluvia are not at all times equal. 
*. copious; or riſe above the water only at certain time: 
heſe aquatic fowls, being taken out when they begin 9 
ſink, are not long in recovering their former ſtrength aut 
activity *. | mo! 


In a ftone quarry, about eight hundred common pacs ca 
from the above-mentioned Pyrmont 'prings, is a hole, which, | and 
by the following obſervations Dr. Seipp favoured me with i tim 
a letter, has no little analogy with the Grotto del Cane: arc} 
© If a barometer or thermometer be put into it, no alteration eſpe 
© is obſerved in either. Lighted ſtraw, candles, or ev has 
© torches, are put out; but ſoon recover their flame, un!c; and 
© totally extinguiſhed, when drawn back into the open air only 
No Hog, will go off, and any animal ſoon loſes i vent 
© reſpiration in it, and, if kept in a few minutes longer, + viſih 
dies irrecoverably. The time of the convulſions and de, vape 
© quium of animals in theſe ſulphureous effluvia varies 2. tom 
© cording to the ſeaſon of the year, the weather, and t pen 
time of the day. In windy, moiſt, cloudy, and ram fon 
weather, the effect is ſcarce perceivable, as if the vapouſ . ſom 
« retired into the earth; but in clear weather, in winter . gent 
„ well as ſummer, it aſcends very high, and with extrem diſh 
violence. The effect is moſt ſenſible in ſummer, and theagWQ< only 
in the mornings and evenings ; but towards noon, when“ ſom 
the ſun approaches to the meridian, the vapour ſublidesWW* buih 
© Gunpowder explodes in this hole or cave, when ſet on fu, fide, 
© by a train without it; but frequent trials muſt be made inte 
before it ſneceeds; the exhalation being gradually diſpel * now 
by the fire ſo often introduced into the cavity. Smagy* it de 
* birds, as robin-red-breaſts, &c: often drop down dead on reou 
© ly by flying into a hole near the entrance of the cavity, “ for { 
+ look for dead flies, butterflies, and worms: and to ti 

frequent finding of dead birds about this cavity is owil IN 
ady 


Pr. Seipp's account of the Pyrmont waters. 


thi 
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che diſcovery of its quality“. When the evaporation is 
copious, fowls, ducks, and geeſe immerged in it ſeem mo- 
tionleſs or dead in a few ſeconds, Quadrupeds hold out 
longer than the winged ſpecies, though the former ſeldom 
W hold out above a minute, unleſs the animal be very large, 
or by the length of the neck can reach above the height to 
which the vapour aſcends. An animal, when taken out 
of the cave, requires for its recovery ſometimes five minutes 
or more; but, if it be delayed too long, the creature, after 
violent convulſions, dies irrecoverably, as in an exhauſted 
receiver. The air alone, without the aid of water, will 
gradually reſtore an animal to life; but the recovery is con- 
Terably accelerated by pouring water on his head, in his 
mouth, or forcing it up his noſtrils. The vapour in this 
cavity, in the year 1719, aſcended to the height of a foot 
and a half or two feet above the ground : but fince that 
time, the cave having been put in better order, and an 
arch built over it; before ſun-riſe and after ſun- ſet, and 
eſpecially in a long drought, or before thunder, the vapour 
has been ſeen to aſcend hve or fix feet from the bottom, 
and with a proportional ſtrength ; fo that, upon going down 
only\a few ſteps, the greateſt caution is required to pre- 
vent a fatal ſurprize by the unexpected emiſſion of theſe in- 
© viſible efluvia. This is indeed an extraordinary caſe, the 
vapour generally keeping within a foot or two of the bot- 
tom. It ſenſibly diſcovers itſelf by a ſtimulative warmth, 
« penetrating through the ſhoes, ſtockings, &c. of the per- 
© fon that approaches it. This heat, which is not unwhole- 
« ſome, in a few minutes is followed by a ſweat, and a pun- 
gent ſtimulation in the noſe, like that cauſed by horſe-ra- 
« diſh; but, when it is growing too ſtrong to be borne, it is 


only drawing back into the open air, and every trouble- 
ben ſome ſenſation immediately ceaſes. Before an arch was 
de built over the place, the vapour, eſpecially on the ſouth- 


© fide, was obſerved to aſcend with a tremulous motion, and 
© intermixed, with coruſcations ; but nothing of that kind is 
now perceivable. The ſubtilty of this vapour is ſuch, that 
* it does not adhere to any thing, and not the leaſt ſulphu- 
* reous ſmell] remains in things which have been hung up 
for ſome time under the arch for trial. Oil of tartar per 


The like is ſeen in the ſprings of Pyrmont, ſo that in dry and ſtill 
weather a bird, only by flying acroſs them, immediately drops down 


dead; yet all the Pyrmont ſprings are cold. 
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© deliquium undergoes no kind of change in it, whereas, hy 
the fume of lighted ſulphur, it uſually degenerates int, 
© a neutral ſalt. Silver, or poliſhed iron, contracts ng 
© kind of ſpecks or tarniſh. Whilſt a perſon ſtands upright, 
ge is not ſenſible of any ſmell; but, upon ſtooping toward, 
the ground, a very pungent ſmell of ſulphur fills the noſe, 
mouth, and throat; the eyes water, as at the ſmell of 
© horſe-radiſh, onion, or leek; ſome ſymptoms of a verticq 
come on, and then it is high time to haſten inta the open 
air.“ The like ſulphureous caverns are alſo ſhewn in mary 
other places celebrated for mineral waters, eſpecially at Ems 
and Schwalbach, | 
One del Probably Pliny points at the Grotto del Cane, when in 
in Pays (b. ii. c. 93. he obſerves, that, about Sinueſſa and Puteol, 
time, Spiracula vocant, alii Charoneas ſcrobes, mortiferum ſpiritum ex- 
halantes ; * Thoſe ſpiracles by fome called Charon's ditches, 
© exhaled a noxious deadly vapour.“ Seneca, Nat. Yue), 
lib. vi. cap. 28, writes thus: Quid, quod pluribus Italiæ lis 
per quædam foramina peſiilens exhalatur vapor, quem non bu. 
mini ducere, non feræ tutum e! aves quogus fi in illum incide- 
rint, antequam calo meliore leniatur, in ipſa volatu cadunt, li- 
ventgue corpora, & non aliter quam per vim eliſe A tu- 
ment, &c, * Are there not in ſeveral places in Italy holes 
© or chaſms in the earth, exhaling a peſtilential vapour, in 
< which neither man nor beaſt can reſpire? The birds, if 
they happen to fly into it before it is tempered with a purer 
© air, immediately drop down. Their bodies grow livid, 
and their throats ſwell, &c.* But what Rodiginus aſſerts 


* 


e + ee 
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in lb. xix. c. 12, biz. That in theſe cavities, or Charon's 7 
ditches, which prove fatal to all other animals, ſuch as are 
caſtrated are not in the leaſt hurt, is a moſt groſs fable. 

Royal enter- About half an Italian mile from the Lago d'Agnano, in a N 

eo mien, circular valley ſix miles in eircumference, is a delightful A 

Aftruni, foreſt, and three ſmall lakes. This charming ſpot is called 
Aftruni, and here the vice-roys uſually take the diverſion of I Pre 
hunting. In the year 1452, king Alphonſo d'Aragon en- ; tl 
tertained the emperor Frederic III, (who came to Naples anti 
to receive his bride Eleanora on her landing from Portugal) W201 
with a very ſplendid hunting- match in this valley, on which BF "> la 


occaſion three thouſand perſons were feaſted, and fountains 
ran with ſeveral forts of wines. On an eminence near this 


” 


foreſt js a tower, which yields a moſt charming proſpect. £ 

In returning from the Lago d Agnano, on the left-hand, | 
Nigla, towards the fca-coaſt, one comes in ſight of the iſland germs 
he ; riſing 
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ing above the ſurface of the ſea like a mountain, with a BAY. 
wer on its ſummit. Sannazarius, in the twelfth Eclogue 41. 
& his Arcadia, gives the following account of ita - 1 


Dimmi Niſida mia, cos non ſentano | 
Lie rive tue giammai cruciata Dorida, 4 | 1 
Nt Pauſilippo in te venir conſentano, 
Non ti vidi io por anzi herboſa e florida 
Habitata da lepri e da cunicoli? 
Non ti veggo hor pitt chaltra incolta, ed horrida 
Non veggio i tuoi receſſi, e i diuerticoli 
Tutti cangiati e freddi quegli ſcopuli 
Dove temprava Amor ſus' ardenti ſcipoli. 


Say, Niſida, ſo may th' enraged ſea, 

© And Pauſilippo's noxious vapours ſpare 

+ Thy naked ſhores; did I not, late, behold 

Thy hills with od'rous flow'rs and herbage crown'd, 

© And every buſh or brake inhabited 

By timid hares? But now, alas, how chang'd ! 1 
No traces left of grove or ſweet receſs; | | | | 
+ But barren, cold, uncultivated rocks, I 
+ Laſh'd by the boift'rous ocean, now are ſeen, Ih 
+ Where loye attemper'd once his hery ſhafts.” | 44 


In the ſouth part of this iſland is a ſmall harbour, called Porto Fa- 
to Pavone, and on one of the gates is this diſtich : 2 8 if 


Navita ſiſte ratem, temonem dic, velaque ſige; 
Meta laborum hac eſt læta quies anims. 


Here wearied mariners their ſails unbend, | 
And all their toils here meet the wiſh'd-for end.” | 


it preſent a /azaretto has been built upon a rock near this Lazar#t, "1 
ce; this iſland being the place appointed for performing 
arantine, on account of the ſalubrity of the air; whereas 
noxious air anciently grew into a proverb; and Lucan, 
vi, ſays of it: 


- » = - Tali ſdiramine Neſs 
Emitti Stygium nebuloſis atra [axis, 


«© Neſs? 14 
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N L Neis high rocks ſuch Stygian air produce, 
And the blue breathing peſtilence in miſts diffuſe, 


ADD1s0x, | 
| | * mu 
Caprea. A little farther from the ſea, and three Italian miles fro roſs 
the extremity of the main land, lies the ifland of Capra, and 
ſufficiently known by Tiberius's infamous retreat thither: anſp 
opaj 
= - = Duem rupes Caprearum tetra latebit | Fur 
Incgſto poſſeſſa ſent 9 . _ CLavun. de IV. Conſ. Hon. ont. 
| x hrubs 
© Who has not heard of Caprea's guilty ſhore, in, 
© Polluted by the rank old emperor.” ADDI1s$0y, dne, 


This iſland has its peculiar biſhop, the greateſt part i 

whoſe revenue ariſes from licences to hunt; and eſpecially i 

Quails here, catch quails, turtle-doves, and other birds of paflage, gr olſat⸗ 
from whence numbers of which, in ſpring and autumn, reſort to Capes 
WY ms Theſe: birds are generally ſuppoſed to come from Africa; 
and, after having propagated their ſpecies, to return thithe, 

That, on their firſt arrival here, they are fo lean as to n 

quire to be fed a conſiderable time before they are fit for t 

table is certain; but whether this be the confequence of 

long voyage, and that they come from ſuch a diſtant part: 

the coaft of Africa, is much to be doubted ; eſpecially as ti 

quail is neither ſtrong nor light enough for flying ſo far, n 

is he at all adapted for ſwimming: and it would be wit 

great difficulty that ſuch a bird, when its feathers are on 
thoroughly wet, could ever be able to raiſe itſelf on the wi 

again. At leaſt it is pretty certain that the quails which it 

the ſpring appear in England in vaſt flights, and are e. 

tremely lean, have not croffed the feas, but paſſed the wi 

ter in the holes of clifts on the ſea-ſhore. I know that {tori 

Wer- are ſaid, at the approach of our winter, to repair to ſom 
4 diſtant country, where the climate is milder. I am alion 
ITE formed, that ſome years ago, in the datchy of Mecklenbur 
an old ſtork was ſhot, in the wing of which a piece of 

arrow was ſtuck; from whence ſome inferred that it had bet 

in a country where bows and arrows are commonly ufc! 

but even this does not prove that it had evercroffed the ſe 
eſpecially as, according to what. information I could get! 
RR: no maſter of a ſhip ever pretended to have ſee! 
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kork at fea. I might here alſo add, that no ſtork ” en 
| N nol 
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Jon to croſs the narrow ſtraits betwixt the coaſt of France 
4 England, though their diſtance be ſo ſmall, that, in 
ar weather, one eoaſt is very plainly diſtinguiſhed from 
e other. But that no ſtorks are found in England is not 
much to be attributed to any impoſſibility of their flying 
Joss the ſea, as to ſome quality in the air and ſoil of that 
Ind; for the ſtorks which fome, out of curioſity, have 
,nfported from Holland to England, neither live long, nor 
opagate their ſpecies. EN 
Further on towards Puzzuolo, on the right-hand, lies Monte 
onte Secco, which is here and there covered with ſmall Secco. 
rubs, and a kind of broom. The ſummit of this moun- 
Kin, which is known to have been once in the form of a 

dne, is now ſunk into an oval cavity, about a thouſand feet 
che ſhorteſt, and twelve hundred and forty-fix in the 
, pngeſt diameter. This place Strabo, in his fifth book, calls 
um Vulcan, and it is at preſent known by the name of 
Wolfatara, or rather Solfarata, 
A perfon who is fond of ſeeing natural curioſities cannot 
t meet here with the higheſt entertainment, as without 
anger and much trouble he may behold Veſuvio in minia- 
re, Though the Solfatara be upwards of two German Solfatara, 
les diſtant from Veſuvio, it is unqueſtionable that both — 
eſe volcano's have a communication with each other: for Foy 
is obſerved that the ſmoke, heat, and force of the ſubter- 
kneous fire is leſs violent in the Solfatara when Veſuvio 
ices, and gives a. free vent through its mouth to the 
Iphureous vapours that have been pent up in it; where- 
, on the other hand, the heat, c. in the former 
creaſes, when the latter is at reſt. Several fiſſures, or 
haſms, that emit ſmoke, c. are ſeen in this place, and 

eir vehemence jncreaſes, the more the ſefiſſures are widened ; 
0 that at Jaſt a man cannot approach them on account of the 
eat. A ſword, or any other piece of iron, being held over 
ne of theſe holes or ſpiracles, a ſweetiſh kind of condenſed 
eam drops from it; but a ſheet of paper faſtened to a ſtick, 
d as not to be blown away by the air Aung from the aperture 
nd held over it, receives not the leaſt moiſture ; nor is it 
amaged by the heat, but becomes very dry and ſtiff. The 
ones which. lie about theſe apertures ſeem to be in conti- 
ual motion. And upon throwing a handful of ſmall peb- 
les into theſe holes they are ejected to the height of about 

elye feet, and ſometimes thrown obliquely on the ſides, 
more ponderous maſſes are from Veſuvio. In ſome places 
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neat the vent-holes, like the ſparkling of Champagne 9 


Fal Ammo- 


and urine of horſes, mules, or camels, I am, as yet, ny 
certain“. her | 


quite hot; they retain their ſoftneſs when expoſed to th 


. five or ſix inches deep. This Solfatara aſh was at firſt moi 


over which they are placed. This diſtri produces allo 
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the ſand, by the force of the effluvia, ſprings up and dom WP 
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* The ſtones that lie near theſe apertures are often incry},y 
with a yellow ſubſtance (not unlike the yolk of an egg bold 
hard) with the white effloreſcence upon it, which paſſes h 
Sal Ammoniacum ; but whether it has the ſame property wig 
that brought from Egypt, which is made of ſoot, ſ-a-{:]; 


The ſurface and ſoil of the Solfatara are of a whitiſh «©. 
lour, as are the ſtones alſo, which are very ſoft and impreg. 
nated with ſulphur vivum, and when firſt dug up they an 


air. 

When! viſited Solfatara, ſome workmen were employe 
upon a vein or /tratum of a greyiſh kind of aſhes, ſever] 
feet in thickneſs : theſe aſhes, among which lay ſeverl 
whitiſh ſulphur-ſtones, were exactly like thoſe on mount Ve. 
ſuyio, which, in the extraordinary eruptions of that vu. 
cano, have been known to cover the whole city of Naple 


and coheſive ; but the magnet had no power on it, whid 
was poſſibly owing to a mixture of ſulphureous particles. 
Beſides ſulphur, vitriol is alſo made here, of a ſapphir 
colour, and eſteemed better than that of Rome; and like 
wiſe alum to the greateſt perfection. The large leaden ket 
tles uſed in this operation are not heated by any fire of wool 
or coals, but only by the natural heat of holes in the ground 


good plaſter ; and of the earth itſelf are made cups and other 
veſſels, which in ſeveral diſtempers are reckoned to be ver 
wholeſome for ſick people to drink out of. The produce d 
the Solfatara is yearly farmed at ſeven or eight hundred ſad 


* In Egypt, for want of wood, 'a great part of their fuel is the dung he 
of 2 with ſtraw, and dried; 4 the ſoot thereof, with tit "795 
addition of ſea-ſalt, is the principal ingredient in the Egyptian Sal Ann ered 
mar. This branch of commerce is chiefly 6622" of on with Vene paint 
where it is refined, and caſt like ſugar in large conical loaves. In St. T; 
outward appearance it has very little affinity with the Sal Ammoniacun Wh: de- 
Solfata a. Mr. Geoffioy at Paris makes his Sal Armoniac of human urine þ 
mixt with ſea- ſalt, which is not at all inferior to that of the Levant. H em 


alſo makes it of bone, horn, blood, &c.. The Engliſh ſalts, as th” 
are called, are nothing but the volatile ſalt of the Sal Ammonia 
brought from the Leyant, | DE . F. 

N N 0! 
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crowns. The greateſt part of it belongs to the hoſpital 
the Annunciata at Naples, and the remainder. to the bi- 
op of Puzzuolo. Tie ſteam or vapour iſſuing from theſe 
Pertures of the Solfatara is ſaid to be ſerviceable in a great 
any diſorders. The ſoil hereabouts is ſo light and hollow 
at it is dangerous to uſe a horſe in this excurſion. Upon 
ſpot betwixt the place where the ſulphuc-ſtones are dug and 
J alum-huts, I cauſed a hole to be dug to the depth of a 
t anda half, and a ſtone of about fifteen or twenty pounds 
Wight to be thrown into it. This was immediately attended 
With a rumbling noiſe under ground, like the exploſion of 
non at a diſtance ; and from the continuance of the noiſe 
Kd reverberations it might eaſily be inferred, that it paſſed 
rough a great number of caverns. It is not ſeldom that 
e efluvia of the Solfatara reach as far as Naples to the 
eat prejudice of marble and filver utenſils. The ancients, 
led by the fables of their poets, held that ſome rebellious 
ants were thrown into the abyſs under the Solfatara, and 
at the fumes iſſuing from the earth are cauſed by their 
uctations. The hiſtorian Dio himſelf (A. IXvi.) ſays, that 
eſe giants appeared in great numbers both by & and 
tht, which was a preſage of ſome terrible eruption of Ve- 
vio. Even the light of Chriſtianity has not expelled _ 
limera's ; only the giants are turned into ſpirits or ghoſts, 
d often to appear in theſe parts making moſt diſmal lamen- 
tions. Theſe ridiculous ſtories are now current in both 
ty and country; for the vulgar believe, that thoſe apertures 
e ſpiracles, if not of hell, at leaſt of purgatory ; and theſe 
le notions are carefully promoted by a 8 
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ace where St. Januarius is ſaid to have been beheaded. 


od marble buſt repreſenting St. Januarius is to be ſeen here, 
| hich is faid to be done by a pagan artiſt, only from the bare 
"oF <ription given of the faint by thoſe devout matrons who 
m chered up his blood; and this buſt ſerves for an original to 
me painters and ſculptors in making the ſtatues and portraits 
af St. Januarius. In the year 1697, cardinal Giacomo Can- 
ni decorated the high altar with a beautiful baſſo-relievo 
he martyrdom of that ſaint, 


they 
wy ; A great 


0! 
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apuchin convent Capuchin 
the neighbourhood, the people being thereby rendered — aus 
pre tractable. The church of this convent is built on the? n. 


There is always a great heat felt in this church, which is But of st. 
ncipally emitted from ſome holes near the high altar. A Januarius. 
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Salt-petre, A great quantity of falt-petre is to be ſeen on the walk! 
the veſtry. That the monks may be provided with coo] jo 
wholſome water, their reſervoir ſtands upon a pillar, inch 

within a wall, out of the reach of the warm and ſulphun 

ous exhalations; which are farther 

cavity underneath the ciſtern, lined with ſtone and filled yi 

water, which intercepts the warm vapours as they aj 

The garden belonging to this convent is planted with bez 

tiful hedges of myrtle ; there is likewiſe ſhewn in it the g 

trance of a cave, which is ſaid to reach from Puzzugl, if 


the Lago d'Agnano. 


Jl coliſeo. Near this church of St. Fanuarius is an amphitheatre, cc 
monly called i] Coliſeo, and faid to have ftood forme! 
within the city of Puzzuolo, but is now near an Tt; 
mile from it. This is a proof of the great decay of this to 
from its former extent and ſplendor. 
built with brick; the figure of it is oval, being a hund 
and ſeventy-two feet in its longeſt, and eighty-eight fect 
its ſhorteſt diameter. It has ſuffered very 
quakes; however, the two loweſt galleries are ſtill in prey 
good condition. Here, it is ſaid, St. Januarius and! 
companions were thrown to be devoured by wild beaſts; 
the latter were, it ſeems, not wanting in reſpect due to { 
holy perſonages, and never offered to lay a paw on the 

St, Januari- At the entrance of St. Januarius's priſon, now conver 

into a chapel, is an infcription, ſignifying that it was cn 

ſecrated by the biſhop of Puzzuolo in 1689, and promiln 
an indulgence of forty days to thoſe who devoutly vitit ti 
ſacred ſpot in this amphitheatre. 
st. James's Cloſe by the Coliſeo is a church dedicated to St. James, 
which, according to Sarnelli, the following ancient infcry 
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Near the City of NAPLES. x27 
Pro Salute | | Ancient in- 
Imp. Cafaris Tit: Aelii | Aeription, 


Hadrian Antonini Aug. Pii PP, & 
M. Aelii Aurelii Czfaris N. 
Genio Coloniæ Puteolanorum 
Chryſanthus Aug. Dip. 4 fruments 

Puteolis & 5% 
L. D. Decurionum permiſſu. 


‚ Li 
Felicitati perpetue temporis 
D. N. Valentiniani 
Vidtoris ac Triumphatoris 
Semper Aug. 
Auianus Valentinianus 
V. C. Conſul Companie 
Devotus Numini 
Majeſ/tatique ejus. 


Within a ſmall diſtance of the amphitheatre are a great Ancient re» 
umber of ſubterraneous vaults running into each other which . 
ze commonly called a labyrinth; but by the learned ſup- 

oſed to have been a reſervoir to ſerve the city of Puzzuolo 

vith water. To every one of theſe apartments there are 

our doors, which makes the place extremely intricate ; and, 

I'd not the almoſt total ruin of theſe ſubterrancous vaults 
dbſtrut the way, a perſon who would venture into them 
vithout a guide, would be in danger of loſing himſelf among 

o many. turnings and windings. 

A little further, towards Puzzuolo is an arched vault, 

hich likewiſe ſeems to have been a reſervoir ; it is ſupported 

y eleven pillars which are incruſted with tartar, and at pre- 

ent is a wine-cellar. About this ſpot a great many ancient 

ombs have been diſcovered, and likewiſe the remains of ſome 

pagan temples, ſuppoſed to have been dedicated to Diana and 
eptune ; but antiquarians are not agreed about it. 

Puzzuolo is eight Italian miles diſtant from Naples, and Puszuolo. 
akes its Latin name Puteoli, either from a ſulphureous 
tench, or from the great number of pate: or holes which are 

nade here on account of the ſulphur works, and by dig- 

zing for ſand, which in ancient times was found very fer- 
ceable for building, eſpecially under water . This city 
ſtands 


® Senec, Nat, Ruoſi, lib, iii, c. 20. Plin. lib. xxxv. c. 13. Qis 2 
atis 
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former ſplendor and magnificence. The greateſt part indey 


waves, and every day grow ſtronger ;- eſpecially if it be mixed with ( 
mean cement. Commonly this red ſand is called Puzzuolano, and! 


* 
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ſtands on an acclivity, and the great quantity of beautiſ 
ſtones and gems caſt up by the ſea is a ſufficient proof of jy 


po 
8 rep: 
exp! 
154 
In 
Wſcrip 


of theſe ſtones are of a blue or red caſt, with ſeveral Pieces 
of verde-antico, porphyry, &c. and ſeem to have been uſe 
in moſaic work; there are frequently found among then 
agate, cornelian, amethyſt, jaſper, onyx, beryl, /ap:r-laru; 
Sc. and many of them cameos's or intaglio's. But whethe 
antiquarians may with ſufficient reaſon conelude from hen, 
that in the time of the ancient Romans a great number d 
goldſmiths and jewellers reſided here, I -will not take up 
me to determine. This however is certain, that Cicen 
in his epiſtle to Atticus, lib. v. . 2, makes mention of th 
Emporium Puteolanorum. This city has been very mu 
damaged by the ravages of war, inundations and catrth. 
quakes; particularly from an earthquake in 1538, as appean 
from an inſcription over the garden gate belonging to th 
palace of Toledo: 
4 , 
Petrus Toletus Marchio Ville Franciæ, Caroli V. Injcr a 
Regno Neap. Vicarius, ut Puteolanos ob recentem agri conflagrs 
tionem palantes ad priſtinas ſedes revocaret, hortos, portus, 
fontes marmoreos ex ſpolits, que Garſia filius, partd vide 
Africand, reportaverat, otio genioque dicavit; ac, antiquorn 
reſtaurato purgatogue duttu, aquas ſitientibus civibus ſud impeni 


re{tituit. Anno a partu Virginis M. D. AL. | 1 
Don Pedro di Toledo, marquis of Vila Franca, vice 

© roy of Naples under the emperor Charle V, that he mig © In 

< reſtore to their former ſettlement the iu.habitants of Pu- {WM Pedrc 

© zuolo diſperſed by the late conflagration of their country, bor th 

© dedicated to eafe and pleaſure the garden and havens of Wand h 


this city, together with the marble fountains, and th che ſt 


reliev 


ſatis miretur, e ius (terre) partem ideogue pul derem ap pellalum i after 
Puteolanis, collibus opponi maris fuctibur, merſumgue protimis fieri latin Puzz 
inexpugnabilem undis, & fortiorem quotidie, utique ſi Cumano mile ſtone 
tur camento ; i. e. Who can ſufficiently admire, that the worſt pal lia. 
of the ſoil in the mountains of Puteoli, which is therefore cal. 1668 
© ed duſt or ſand, ſhould be made into a bulwark againſt the ſea at 2 
* when ſunk under water ſhould ſoon become a ſtone, impregnable by the 7 

e 


iption 
| onging 


Vol. 


s alto found in other places.“ 
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ſpoils of his ſon Garſia's victory in Africa *; and, having 


| expence, reſtored water to the diſtreſſed inhabitants. 
1540. 


In the piazza di Don Pedro di Toledo is the following 
Nucription on marble relating to the Puzzuolo baths-. 


Carolo IT. Auſtriaco Regnante, 
Providentia 
Petri Antonii Aragonii Proregis, 
Neapoli 
Egents hoſpitio, 
Naufragis portu, 
Hic 
Infirmis, reſtitutis thermis, 
Subvenit: 
Sic 
Una pietas 
Triplici flagello triumphat. 
ä Salubritatem ſitientes, 

Ad has aquas trans Puteolos manantes accurrite, 
Quarum virtutes in ſubſtrato lapide contracte, 
In volumine Thermologie Aragonie, 

A Sebaſtiano Bartolo elucubrato, 


Et Napoli impreſſo Ann. Dom. M. DC, LAT X. 
Plenins leguntur, 


© In the reign of Charles II, of Auſtria, the bounty of 
Pedro Antonio of Aragon, vice-roy, provided an hoſpital 
for the poor, and a port for the ſhipwrecked of Naples; 
and here, by repairing the baths, relieved the ſick; thus 
the ſtream of his benevolence flows in three branches to 
relieve the neceſſities of the inhabitants. Ye who thirſt 
after health repair quickly to theſe waters that flow through 
Puzzuolo, the virtues of which, briefly exhibited in the 
ſtone underneath, may be read at large in the Therms- 


8 of Sebaſtiano Bartoli, printed at Naples in 
I Ig 


® Theſe words particularly allude to a ſmall pillar with an Arabic in- 
ption which D. Garſia brouglit out of Egypt and ſet up in the garden 
onging to the Toledo palace. 


Vol. III. K In 


repaired and cleanſed the ancient aqueducts at his own 
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Antique fia- In this ſquare is alſo a fountain adorned with a fine {yy 
tue. of St. Januarius, and an ancient Roman ſtatue which yy 

dug up without the city, behind the garden of the abgy, 
mentioned palace of Foledo in 1704. The laſt piece {tang 
on a pedeſtal of five palmi, and is nine palmi high; it is g 
fine marble, and repreſents a Roman nobleman in a Ti, 
The following ancient inſcription is to be ſeen under it: 


Inſcriotion, | Mavortu 
2. Flavio Mass Egnatio Lollians C. V. O. K. pr 
tori Urbane, Auguri Publico Popul: Romani Qfiiritium Ci 
Albet Tiberis & Cloacarum, Conſ. Operum Public. Con. gy 
rum, Conſ. Camp. Comiti Flaviali *, Comiti Orientis, Ci 
primi ordinis & Proconſuli Provincia Africe, collectus Dean 
femum Patrono digniſſimo poſuerunt. | 


A few days after this ftatue had been dug up in this pia 
or area, was found another, repreſenting a young mn | 
Roman Taga; it is only five palm! in height without the j; 
deſtal, on which is the following inſcription : 


Mavortii Fun. 
2, Flavio Mazeſio Cornelis Prol 
Egnatio Severo Lolliano Wi), li 
Gs 2 X. very 
Decatrenſes Clientes cus ſtern 
Patrono Præſlantiſſumo Wunica 
Peſuerunt. Pe lea. 
it Leyc 
According to Parrini, ſeveral urns and old coins were A lit 
wiſe diſcovered near this piece of antiquity. pied 
Monument Near the houſe of Signior Magliareſe in the above- nens o 
ped N tioned Piazza di Toledo, was dug up, in 1693, a pedelairs. * 
rius, of white marble, ſeven palmi in breadth, and five and a 1p 118! 
high. Upon it are fourteen figures in baſſo-relievo, ub rding 
according to the opinion of ſome learned men, re pr. cnt Wi inlc: 
many cities in Aſia Minor, to which the emperor | iveru boſe x 
as we are told by Suetonius, in the forty-eighth chapter Wicorar 
his life, ſent very liberal ſupplies, when they were dem The 
| liſhed by an earthquake, Under ſome of the figures are l arble, 
legible the names Philadelphia, Tmolus, Cy me, Hic chi 
ſarea, Moſtene, Epheſus, Myrina, Cibyra, and Tem Cripti 


| * Puzzuolo was from its reſtorer alſo called Colonia Flavia Vai dias Ca 
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. others muſt have been Egæ, Cumæ, Apollonia, and | ſ 
:cania, Euſcbius, in his Chronicon, ſpeaks of thirteen 2 

ties that were deſtroyed, and ſpecifies the names of them, 

Nut very erroneouſly. Tacitus, Ann. ii. c. 47. Pliny, lib. ii. 

W 8. and Seneca, Nat. Duzft. lib. vi. c. 1. mention only 

elve. Oroſius, and after him Cæſar Baronius, fix the 

Ime of this calamity at our Saviour's crucifixion. But the 

velve cities were deſtroyed in the night, and, according to 

Tacitus, in the third year of the emperor Tiberius's reign; 

hich was about fourteen years after the death of our Ih 


jour. Upon one fide of the pedeſtal is the following inſcrip- 
Son between two of the figures mentioned above: 


Ti. Ceſar; Divi 
Augufti F. Divi 
2 N. Auguſto 
Pontif. Maximo Cof. IIII. 
Imp. VIII. Trib. pote/lat. XX XTI. 
Augu/lales 
Republica 
Reſtituit. 


mn 


Probably the ſtatue of Tiberius, that ſtood on this pede- 
, lies under or near ſignior Magliareſe's houſe. "The diſ- 
Every of theſe remains of antiquity was made by digging a 
stern for keeping oil. Gronovius and Fabretti have com- i 
Junicated their explanations of this baſſo-relievo, &c. to | 
t ge learned world; the former, in a particular treatiſe printed 4 
& Leyden, and the latter in his collection of inſcriptions. 

A little way from the cathedral in the wall of a houſe oc- Sepulchral 
Wpied by one Calzola, there are four monumental inſcrip- inſcriptions 

ons of Turks or Saracens cut on marble in Arabic charac- * Tals. 
rs. The firſt died in the year of Chriſt 1079, the ſecond 


Ui 


men 
ede 


a 4p 1181, the third in 1182, and the fourth in 1285. Ac- 1 
be erding to the learned Benedictine, Montfaucon, theſe pro- 
ſent 


k inſcriptions contain, beſides particulars of the perſons to * 
bole memory they are erected, many ſentences out of the We 
Icoran, concerning death and a future ſtate. | — 14 
The cathedral of Puzzuolo is built with large blocks of Cathedral, 11 1 
arble, and was converted from a pagan temple into a Chri- 


an church. Over the frontiſpiece is the following ancient 1 
eription: | 


bern 
0E 0 
dem 
are 0 
elo 
muna 


mat 


ani Calphurnius L. F. Templum Auguſte cum ornamentis, J | 


; K 2 It 
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Statue of st. It is now dedicated to St. Proculus and St. Januar, 
Januariv. whofe,ſtatues of marble ſtand in the middle of the chu 
with inſcriptions. Under the ſtatue of St. Januarius 1; tl 
following: 
Urbis Liberatori Patronoque amantiſſimo 
Divo Fanuario, * 5h, 
Qui, paſiguam in eodem ſui Martyrii loco 
Dicatum fibi Templum fuit, 
Publici memor. obſequy, 
Suos Puteslos a ſepulchralibus flammis 
Aſfeduiſque telluris motibus 

Ardente adbuc Veſuvis M. DC. AAN. 

Servavit immunes; 
Noluit enim, tremeret ſolum ſus firmatum ſanguine ; 
Neluit flagraret Hoſpitium ſui triumphi laured decoratum, 

Grati animi ergo 

Hee in ſua Cathed. monimentum erexit 
Idem D. Fr. Martinus de Leon & Cardenas, 
| Summi Pontificis A fiſdens, 
Atque Cathilice Majęſlatis a latere ſtatus Conſiliariu;, 
Secunda hujus inflauratione Baſilice 


Idibus Oftobris MDCXLVL IT. 


© To the deliverer of the city, and its moſt propiti 

© *patfon, St. Januarius, who, after a church had becn 6 
< dicated to him on the very ſpot where he was martyred, 
© regard of that public mark of veneration, preſerved þ 
* Puzzuolo from deſtructive flames and earthquakes dur 
< the dreadful inflammation of Veſuvio in 1631, being u 
willing that the ground, which was rendered firm a 
«* ſtable by his blood, ſhould tremble ; or that a place dec 
rated with the laurels-of his triumph over death ſhould! 
. < conſumed with fire. Dr. Fr. Martini de Leon and Ca 
< denas, &c. in gratitude for the ſaint's protection, erect 
© this monument the 15th of October, 1647, Oc. 


At the entrance of the church, on the left-hand, i 
beautiful altar of inlaid work, with a very coſtly tabernaci 
in which /ap:s-lazuli has not been ſpared. On the high at 
the beheading of St. Januarius is extremely well paints 

uzzuolo, antiently Puteoli, values itſelf as having“ 
honoured with the firſt Chriſtian community in lia) 


f 
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1 t. Paul *, in his journey to Rome, having found brethren 1 
ere. 3 1 . | 
| T e harbour of Puzzuolo is very commodious, and is Harbour of 
med by fourteen piers, or pilaſters, riſing above the ſurface fourteen pi- 
We the water, which were ancienfly joined together by arches. fa ee 
WT he neareſt” pilaſter on the Puzzuolo fide conſiſts of large 
Hocks of tHat ſort of ſtone called prperne, but faced with 
rick-work ; and the interſtices are filled up with a very hard 
Portar or cement, which is, undoubtedly, mixed up with 
P.zzuclano, or the Puzzuolo-ſand. On the ſides of theſe 
Wilaſters are vaſt ſtanes, with holes in them, for faſtening 
Pips, Sc. The force of the waves is very much broken 

gainſt theſe piers; and many judge them better for ſe- 
Euring a harbour than a continuous mole, as in the former 
he accumulation of ſand is not to be apprehended, the 
Saves waſhing: it back again through the intervals between 
t pilaſters. From the ruinous arch-work ſome have been 
duced to look upon theſe pilaſters as the remains of a bridge; 
Id the common people uſually call it i/ ponte di Caligela, 
if it were the ruins of the bridge built by that emperor 
om Puzzuolo to Bajæ. This error, which Burnet has 
ven into, Suetonius (in vit. Calig. c. 19.) very plainly re- 
Pes; where he ſays, that what Caligula built was no more 
jan a bridge of boats coyered with earth, and reaching from 
a to the Puzzuolo mole ; ſo that the piers in the ſea be- ö 
re Puzzuolo is not only plainly diſtinguiſhed by that author TY: 
om the moveable bridge of Caligula, but he has likewiſe 
illed it by the name of moles, which is even now applied to 
y congeries of rocks or ſtone that ſerves for the ſecurity of 


L Ul | | 

* harbour. That the pilaſters in the ſea before Puzzuolo 414 

dec not belong to a bridge is likewiſe apparent from hence, by | 

114 Wat they are not placed in a ſtraight line, but form a curve we 
} 


wards the north. Laſtly; it is manifeſt, from the follow- 

g inſcription found entire in the ſea, near this place, in the 1 
ar 1575, that the above-mentioned pilaſters are no remains 
any of Caligula's follies : | is 


Acts, chap. xxviii. ver. 13, 14. 1 
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Jad. Calir: Divi. Hadrieni, Fil 
Divi. Trajeni, Parihici. Neyer. 
Divi. Nerve. Pronepos. T. Aelius. 


Hadriantts. Antoninus. Aug. Pius. and h 
Pont. Max. Trib. Pot. Ii. Cos. Th. -obabl: 
Dejig. Ii. Opus Pilarum VI.“ 
Now what neceſſity was there to repair (as the inſcripticy ; 
intimates) at a vaſt expence, a work ſo far from being q 
any adequate advantage, that it only kept up the remen. 
brance of the infamous Caligula's madneſs. This ſtone i 
at preſent fixed over the gate of Puzzuolo, with the folloy. 
ing inſcription ſuperadded to it: 
Quem lapidem Antoninus Imp. flatuerat, vetuſtas dejccerg, Whic 
mare atque arena obduxerant, Franciſcus Murillus Regie Clijy 
Curator ſud impenſd eductum Puteolanis municipibus par: u In. 
reſtituit. A. D. MDLAXANXT. art HII. 
8 mONI 
The ſtone erected by the emperor Antoninus time HH LON 
© thrown down, and the ſea-water, fand, Cc. covered, t ETER 
* Franceſco Murillo, &c. cauſed it, at his own expence, AR 
© be removed and reſtored to the citizens of Puzzuolo in HN. A 
6 year 1575, | | | 
| Form 
Mr. Addiſon, in his travels through Italy, quotes fre wate 
Julius Capitolinus, in vita Antonini Pii, an inſcription, i them 
which the city of Puzzuolo celebrates this emperor, alled otally d 
ing, Qudd ſuper cetera beneficia ad hujus etiam tutelam port ves. 
Pilarum viginti molem cum ſumptu fornicum reliquo ex era | he i 
ſuo largitus eff, That, beſides his other benefactions, hefffſ*!taceo: 
© likewiſe beſtowed money out of his treaſury fax building Which is 
© mole of twenty pilaſters with arches, for the ſecurity er keep 
© this harbour. But probably Mr. Addiſon, truſting to Sr es tha 
nelli's quotation, has aſcribed to Capitolinus what is not to'oney, 
be found in his life of that emperor. This laſt-mentioneſi mad de 
author only ſays, that Antoninus Pius affiſted ſeveral cite f milk, 
with money, in order to build new public works, or to fe ih | 
. a 75 al. 
geneca, Fpiſ. 77, likewiſe calls them pile, or pilaſters; and, ace as 
ording to his a. one might How. 9 =P round them, a The 1 
ee all the ſhips coming in and going out of the belt. 6 A, 
| : ni | po to 
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:- ſuch as had fallen to decay; and this is all that can be 
erred from him concerning this work at Puzzuolo. 
As to the above-mentioned inſcription, it reſts only on 
h1's credit; Who, in his Hercules Prodicius, ſays, that he 
und here the following inperfect inſcription, which had, 
;obably, belonged to a triumphal arch: 


ee E848; DIFI.... 

. el. NEPOTI. DIP... 
ee @ONIN0-AFG.:.PIO-...:.. 

. OLONIA. FLAVLA.... 

. PER CETERA BEN... 
Sa BL PILIRDAC FIG... 
. . . DYO. ET. MYNITION...., 


Which may be reſtored in the following manner : 


Imp, cAESARI. DI. Hadriani. Filio. Divi. Trajani, 
art HCI. NEPOTT. DVI. Nerve. Pron. T. Ael. Hadrians, 
mONINO. AVG. PIO. Pont. Max. Trib. Pot, Coff. p. p. 
LONIA. FLAYIA: Aug. Puteolansrum. Quad. PER. 
ETERA. BENeficie. ad, hujus. etiam. tutelam. portVS, 
ILAREM. VIGinti. molem, cum. ſumptu. fornicum. reli. 
T. MYNITION. ex. erario, ſus, largitus. ſit. 


Formerly the pilaſters that appeared above the ſurface of 
e water were twenty-five in number ; but at preſent moſt 
them do not appear above the water, and ſome have been 
ptally demoliſhed and waſhed away by the agitation of the 
WaVes. - 


mich is not quite an inch in length, and is generally dried 
or keeping. The head of this little fiſh very much reſem- 
des that of a horſe : it is often bruiſed with vinegar and 
oney, and applied by way of plaiſter to the part bitten by 
| mad dog; and the women eat them to procure à good breaſt 
{ milk, and likewiſe apply them to the breaſt as an ano- 
lyne. This fpecies of fiſh is alſo found on the other ſide of 
alp, along the coaſt of the Adriatic ; but not in ſuch abun- 
lance as they are here. 

The read on the right-hand, by the Grotto del Cane and 
Lago Agnano, is not the neareſt way from the grotto cf Pau- 
po to Puzzuolo, but that which turns off on the left to- 

5 Ward 
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The ſea about Puzzuolo abounds in fiſh, eſpecially of the Cavallo Ma- 
eſtaceous kind. Here is alſo a fiſh called Cavallo Marino, . 
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wards the ſea, and runs along the coaſt: beſides it is broade Gat 
and plcaſanter, as well as ſhorter than the other road. The al, $ 

Monte Oli- barren mountain of Olivano lies on the right-hand of thi rated 
Yano. road, and it is with a pleaſing ſurprize a traveller ſees a coun. MWWont: 
try, which was once only the dreary haunt of ſea-fowls, C, Millheracy 

fo greatly improved with a road extremely commodious for ncert: 
carriages and horſes. ' "The æra of this alteration was the | 

year 1571, which is commemorated in an inſcription ereQe{ Mere © 

on the road. X | 

Hot baths, There are ſeveral hot baths along the coaſt, impregnatel 
with alum, copper, and iron. On a ſpot about five hundre Dire 
paces from Puzzuolo, near the fea, perſons labouring under | 
the gout or rheumatiſm are Jaid in a hole, dug in the ground ſtant: 
for that purpoſe, according to the ſize of the patient, au Miwentic 
ahout two feet deep; where the whole body, eſpecially the 
part affected, is covered with the fand which came out of bterr 
the hole, and, when it. is too hot, they cool it by pour 
ſome ſea-water on it. This method, if often repeated, ſe. 
dom fails of abating the violence, if not totally expelling th ndicu 

diſeaſe. | . 

The remains of antiquity hitherto deſcribed in this lette 
ſhould be ſeen the firſt day, and the following ſhould be ranc 
ſerved for the journey to Cuma, and the other neighbourii th 
places. Without an antiquarian for his guide, a foreigne 

would be at a loſs ; but they eaſily are to be met with u 

theſe parts. The firſt day is taken up with the grotto of" fu: 

Pauſilypo, and the ſecond ſpent in and about Puzzuolo. Ie, 

uſual gratification to an antiquarian for his trouble is from ten" brink 

to fifteen carlini X. | ountal 
Cicero's - Juſt without Puzzuolo are the ruins, of an ancient ſtrue- ould ne 
villas. ture, ſaid to be the villa or academia Ciceroniana, where the ne, 18 
body of the emperor Adrian was depoſited till the ſenate d the m 
Rome built a temple at Puzzuolo for his interment +. Ac- . i. . 
cording to Pliny, Hiſt. Nat, lib. xxxi, c. 2, this ſeat, remark: ffects o 
able for its fine portico and grove, ſtood near the ſea, be. 185 
twixt Puzzuolo and the Lago d' Averno. After Cicero Miral 
death it came into the poſſeſſion of C. Antiftius. entibus 3 
At preſent this celebrated academza is converted into a con. us quia 
houſe. Not far from it are ſome of the ruins of an de! 
ſtructure, which paſſes for Lentulus's ſeat. | Y: alty 
| Io 0 finem 


©'It m 


tains { 


* 


berg Tun lob on 4.4 
About ſour or five ſhillings. | 
I Fd. Aclius Spartianus in cia Hadriani, ad finem. 


. 
* 


Gau 
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Gauri, a mountain in this - neighbourhood, and in Juve- Mount of - 

il; Sidonius Apollinaris, Galen, and Statius, highly cele- Gauri, 1 

ated for its wine, is at preſent a barren ſpot, and called i! | 

lonte Barbaro; but whether this proceeds from the dege- | 

bey of the ſoil, or the long poſſefion.of. the Saracens, is | 

1certain. However, the Franciſcans have a convent upon 

is hill, which affords a glorious proſpect. The vulgar | 

ere are poſſeſſed with a notion that: immenſe treaſures lie wid. 

Eicied in this mountain; but guarded by evil fpirits, whoſe | | 

vour not @ few: endeavour to procure by incantations, &c. 

Directly oppoſite to il Monte Barbaro, towards the weſt, 11 Monte 

es il Monte Nuovo, or the new mountain, which roſe Nuove. 

ſtantaneouſſy in the night between the nineteenth and 

entieth of September, 1538, during an earthquake, which 

auſed a: terrible devaſtation in the neighbourhood. The 

ubterraneous fire, after making a wide chaſm in this place, 

ected ſuch a quantity of ſtones, aſhes, ſulphur, and ſand, 

within twenty-four hours formed this mountain; the per- 

ndicular height of which is not leſs than four hundred rods, 

ad the circumference is three Italian miles. Gieronimo 

brgia, who ſaw the new mountain ſoon after its firſt ap- | 

arance, and wrote a poem on it, dedicated to Paul III, 1 

ys, that the height of it was thirty /adia. Several fields, Wa: 

ouſes, cattle, and men were deſtr by this earthquake Wi. 

nd eruption; and even the ſea was ſtrongly impregnated 

ith ſulphur, and ſuddenly ebbed away above two hundred 1 

ares, and left the ſhore covered with dead fiſh. The edge 

r brink of the original chaſm is ſtill to be diſcerned on the 

ountain, though it be almoſt filled up; and its circuit | 

ould not be leſs than an Italian mile. No fire, ſand, or 41s 

tone,/1s known to have been ejected ſince the firſt formation af ohh 

f the mountain. Gaflendi in his Phy/ica, ſect. iii. membr, i. 1. 
; 
b 


b. i. 4. 6. p. 50. Oper. tam. ii, thinks it to have been the 
ffects of an earthquake: his words are as follows : 


Miralilius videri poteft, enaſci ex oppoſito non mods in conti- 04 
entibus mantes, ſed etiam in medio mari inſulas. Nam de mon- 1: 
bus quidem facet fidem PYTEOLANYS ILLE, quem Simon | 
Forttus ita deſcribit, ut fuerit und nocte ad plus quam M. Paſ- 
um altitudinem ex pumicibus cineribuſque congeſtus, id nempe 


fem Septembris anno MA. D. XXXV1II. © . 


WW —ͤ Ä 
. 


It may ſeem ſtill more wonderful, that not only moun- | | 
tains ſhoot up in the continent, but even iſlands in the 1694 
5 middle 


miſtakes of 
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middle of the ſea. As to mountaihs;; nothing can be mon 


me 
< notorious than that of Puzzuolo, which, according t Wi 2 


Wftantil 

« Sirhon Portio's account of it, was, in one night, towary, days. 
© the end of September 1538, formed by a congeries of borms 
© pumice-ſtones and aſhes to the height of above a thouſani MW were + 
5 paces.” * 127 +1 1 2 
| * 4d 14 * 8 4 | ut 

But, though this alteration happened at the time of an chat b. 
earthquake, it was not cauſed by it; earthquakes indeed oſten Mi&rudti 
overturn mountains, but never produce any; to do this, th, ¶ the gr 
eruption of a vulcano is required. The paſſage in Gallen, Nas f 
quoted above, led Bernier in his bre de ia Philoſophie de C here 
ſendi, tom. v. p. 127. edit. de Lion 1684, into a very plex. fh, « 
ſant miſtake, where, of Puteolanus | ſcilicet mons *] he make; Wi Solints 
an author. Such errors, however ridiculous, are not un. dolphit 
common in many authors. Coiffeteau, in book iii. chay, lake, a 
xviii. of his tranſlation of L. Florus, makes the city of Cor. him, a 
finium a general of that name. Antony Pinet, in his French back fi 
tranſlation of Pliny, by a ſtrange metamorphoſis converts two Mpius, '! 
kinds of marble, one of which was called lapis Numidiu, Makes 


and the other Sinandicus, into two cavaliers. The French ear B 
tranſlator of Bongar's letters miſtakes the Altorff acadeny 
for one manſieur Altorff; whereas he might eaſily have bet 
better informed from Thuanus. Ludovicus a Santo Cx 
. rolo in his Bibliotheca Pontificia, publiſhed at Lyons in 1643, 
takes Articulus Smalcaldicus to be a (Lutheran author ſup 
poſed to have written againſt the power and ſupremacy d 
the pope. Du Fer, the famous French geographer, has trani- 
lated Deſerta Loca in Witzen's map of Tartary by Deſert 
des Loques, A like ſagacity gave its origin to the iſland of 
Uſpiam in ſome French maps of America; the geographer 
miſtaking the words of our hiſtorian, Gallis detecta inſula i; 
piam in America, The learned Menken himſelf, in his pre- 
face to his ingemious book de Charlataneria Eruditorum, men: 
tions Bayle's Calendarium Carlananum as a ſatire levelled 


in the ye 
baſſador 
through 

+ On 
Annunc 
were hea 


againſt quackery, in French Charlatanerie; whereas it ow WF Plin. } 
its name to Carla, a little town in the county of Foix, which 7 us 


was Bayle's native place. How often foreigners confound 
the dutchy of Wurtemberg with the town of Wittemberg in 
the electorate of Saxony is ſufficiently known. Mallet place 
the county of Reuſs in the dutchy of Mecklenberg. Ms: 


| In / 
wn dat 
22 


The author ſays, Terre Motns, whereas mons is the word ut- 
derſtood, * 45 


dam 
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dame Scuderi brings in a Turkiſh baſhaw embarking at Con- 11 
Hantinople, in order to fail to the Caſpian ſea within twenty 
Ej:ys. Madame de Montmorency, in the year 1672, in- IF 
Bc rms count Buſſy Rabutin, that the Brandenburg forces i 
were obliged to retreat; the Turks having made an irrup- 1 
tion into the duchy of Pruffia, and taken Kaminieck “. 
But to return to my ſect. It is farther to be obſerved, Lacus Lu- 
that by the eruption of this new mountain, beſides the de- 
aruction of the ſuburbs and the hoſpital of Tripergola +, N 
the greateſt part alſo of the Lago Lucrino, or Luerine lake, 
was filled up, ſo that at preſent it has ſcarce any water; 
whereas among the ancients it was in great repute for its 
an, eſpecially oyſters 1. Pliny, Nat. Hift. lib. ix. c. 8. 
Sulints, cap. 17. and others, relate a remarkable ſtory of a 
dolphin, which in Auguſtus's time appeared in the Lucrine Tame dol- 
Jake, and was made fo tame by a boy, that he would fit upon Phin. 
him, and uſed frequently to croſs the lake on the dolphin's 
back from Bajæ to Puteoli Auguſtus, according to Sueto- 
nius, by means of a canal, joined the Averno and Lucrine 
lakes with the Tyrrhene ſea, and made the Portus Julius 
near Bajæ ( Names KL twenty thouſand men in theſe works ||) 
rhich are thus celebrated by Virgil: 


" - _ 
— — TUT ——PT— 


— _ 


_ — 


ꝓ——B— ã —— — 
= 

| —— _— "Ow * 

PERCY — — 


* Lettres de Buſſy, tom. ii. Pp. 325. What is ſtill more extraordinary, FR 

in the year 1683, the grand vizier loudly complained to the French am- | 

baſſador at the Porte, that France had given the Poles free paſſ; 4 

through their country to facilitate their junction with the Imperialiits. * if 
+ On a diſpute betwixt the city of Puzzuolo and the Caſa Santa della 

Annunciata, about rebuilding this hoſpital a great number of eye-witneſſes 

were heard concerning the wry rs of the eruption of Monte Nuovo in 

1538, which ſerved to put the fact itſelf beyond all doubt. Theſe records 141 

are to be found in the epiſcopal archives at Puzzuolo. $11.00 
{ Senec, Epift. Ixxviii. Horat. Epod. Od. 2. | | 


Non me Lucrina juverint conchylia. 


— 
— - 


Not Lucrine oyſters would my palate pleaſe.” | ö 41 | 


Plin. Hiſt. Nat. kb. ix. c. 54. Sergius Orata - primus optimum ſapo- * 
em aſtreis Lucrins adiudicawit, Sergius Orata was the firſt who diſtin- | 
guiſhed the delicate flavour of the oyſters bf the Lucrine lake. WW 
| In Vit. Octad. cap. 16. viginti ſervorum millibus mantumiſſis & ad re- 
m datis portum Julium apud Bajas, immiſſo in Lucrinum & Avernum La- 
ant mari, cit. ö 
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An memorem portus, Lucrinoque addita clauſtra: 
Atque indignatum magnis firidoribus æguor, 
Ry qua ponto longe ſonat unda refuſo, * 
Tyrrheniſque fretis immittitur ęſius Avernis ! 

| Virs, Georg. lib. ii. v. 161, 


' © Or ſhall I praiſe thy ports, or mention make 
Of the vaſt mound that binds the Lucrine lake, 

Or the diſdainful ſea that, ſhut from thence, 

© © Roars round the ſtructure and invades the fence. 

© There, where ſecure, the Julian waters glide, 

Or where Avernus' jaws admit the Tyrrhene tide.” 

| Dx vyDEx, 


Some think that theſe lines intimate, that Auguſtus on 

. contracted the paſſage and checked the influx of the ſea into 

the Lucrine lake, in order to put a ſtop to the damages which fed 

the hſhery ſuffered from its'impetuoſity. The great chang: denn 

which happened in, this nei ghbourhood in 1538, and by "WHY 

which the Monte Nuovo was produced, has alſo choaked uy hes 

this canal; ſo that at preſent the lake is ſeparated from the Nepti 

ſea by a ſlip of land fifty or ſixty paces in breadth. cave, 

* The way to Cuma lies betwixt Monte Barbaro and Mont: in the 

Nuovo, the former being on the right, and the latter on Wi ing fre 

the left hand. About half a mile from the Lucrine lake, on Ne 

Lago Aver- the left-hand, is the Lago Averno, which, like the moun- the la! 
no. tain Gauri, is exceedingly altered, but much for the better. WF maini; 
, According to ancient hiſtorians, no fiſh could live in thi Bet 
lake; and its noxious vapours aſcended to ſuch a height, ot the 
that birds flying over it dropt down dead. Hence it is ud noble 
to have been called «ogg, Lucret. Ib. vi. ſpeaks thu Wi height 


of it: under 


| Aft 

Principio, quod Averna vocant, non nomen id als re remai 
Tmpeſitum oft 5 quia ſunt avibus contraria cunctis“. 

| | | * In 

» gee Silius Ital. 6. xii. Pliny and Varro. That nothing of this bid F Su 


is now ſeen at Averno, is no proof that it never was fo, as the ſulphureom | ſque, 
or other noxious effluvia which produced ſuch effects in this Jake may 9 rullia : 


earthquakes or other accidents have been obſtructed, ry bo 
Ole 


and o 


one a 
Next 
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Next of Averno ſung, and whence the name, 
© And whence the rage and hurtful nature came; | 
© So call'd, becaute the birds that cut the ſky, 
If o'er thoſe places they but chance to fly 
By noxious ſteams oppreſs'd, fall down and die.” 


CREECH., 


E This lake is at preſent ſtocked with variety of good fiſh, 
and the birds not only fly over it unhurt, but wild ducks and 
3 other aquatic fowls are to be ſeen upon it ; and the adjacent 
@ vine-yards produce a very good fort of wine. Servius (ad 
neid. iii. v. 442.) aſcribes the noxious air about this lake 
in ancient times to the thick and lofty woods that then ſur- 
E rounded it, which hindered the diſperſion of the effluvia; 
adding, that, Auguſtus having ordered the wood to be cut 
down and extirpated, the country ſoon put on a chearful ap- 
| pearance. This lake in ſome places is a hundred and eighty 
feet deep. Boccacio “* tells us, that about three hundred 
years ago Its water ſuddenly became ſo vitiated, poſſibl 
from the burſting of a vein of ſulphur, c. that moſt of the 
nes in it died. As for the ruinous temple of Mercury and 
Neptune near the fea, and allo the entrance into the fibyl's 
cave, which lies on the other fide, I ſhall take notice of them 
in the ſequel, as it is moſt convenient to viſit them in return- 
ing from Bajæ. 

Nero was for making a broad and navigable canal from 
che lake Averno to Oſtia, of which ſome traces are ſtill re- 
maining; but it was never finiſhed +. 


Betwixt Averno and the city of Cuma is to be ſcen a part Arco Felice. 


Jof the Via Appia, where two hills are joined by means ot a 
noble arch called Arco Felice, built with large bricks; its 
height is ſeventy, and its breadth fifty-five feet; the paſſage 
under it is twenty feet four inches. 


After paſſing the Arco Felice, a narrow way leads to the The giant's 1 
remains of a temple, which, as the deity to whom it was temple. 


In his book de Lacubus. ! b 

＋ Sueton. in wit. Neron. c. 31. Inchoavit - - « ſaſam ab Averno Oftiarn 

due, ut nawibus nec lamen mari iretur, longitadine per centum ſexaginta 
nullia : latitudinis, qua cuntrariæ quinqueremes commæarent. Re began 


* a canal from Averno to Oſtia for a convenient water-paſſage betwixt 
* thoſe places, without going by ſea, a hundred and fixty miles in length, 
* and of a breadth ſufficient tor gallies with five branches of oars to paſs by 
Vide Tacit. Aunal. xv. c. 42. Plin. lib. xiv. 


conſecrated 


Nene another. 
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Scpio Atri- 
canus's 


tomb, 
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conſecrated is not known, is called il Tempio del Gigant, 
The arched roof of it is divided into ſmall ſquare compar. 


ments, like thoſe in the temple of Peace at Rome, and plz, 
of gold or filver, and other ornaments, ſeem to have been 


7 
he ſp 


once fixed in them. This temple is thirty-ſix palmi in length, e 
above thirty in breadth, and about forty in height. Th: Ne: 
coloſſus which ſtands at Naples, not far from the Darſenz, Jofty a 
called il Gigante di Palazzo, ſuppoſed to have been a Jupiter or dra 
Terminalis, is ſaid to have been dug up near the front gf preſen 
this temple. ne hy 

Not far from this temple, on the left-hand, is an ancien tom, . 
edifice ninety-ſix palm: in length, and twenty-ſix in breadth, On 
with an aperture in the roof to admit the light, which, fron ¶ trance 
the many niches in the ſides, where probably the urns vit NCumæ 


the aſhes of the dead were ſet, is looked upon to have been 
pagan ſculpture. _ | 
his country affords ſeveral other remains of antiquiy 
worth a traveller's notice ; among which the antique ſtatue, 
which contribute ſo much to the grandeur of the yet-unk- 
niſhed univerſity at Naples, are to be reckoned. 
The greateſt part of the ancient city of Cuma, with it 
magnificent temple of Apollo, was ſituated on a hill whixh 
afforded a beautiful and extenſive proſpect. This city, e 


ave EC? 
no, W. 
paſſage 
there 1 
paces. 

derable 
genera 
de cut 

out of 1 


lebrated in the times of the ancient Romans, is now reduce Bety 
to a heap of ruins “. Jus Acl 
The country ftill retains a luxuriant fertility, eſpecial its bac! 
towards Torre di Patria, where it produces abundance of fg: the g 
trees of an uncommon ſize. The name of di Patria applied ofthe Gr 
this tower, is ſaid to be derived from the. ſecond word in the of its fi 
following line, which Scipio Africanus ordered to be put this lak 
upon his monument ; mendec 
: : hſher m 

Ingrata Patria, ne quidem offa mea habes. but the 

| umme 

© Ungrateful Rome, thou doſt not poſſeſs ſo much as my bones here, a 
* That it was a very populous city in Lucan's time, appears from tit 2394 
following paſſage in that poet: At 55 
— Acidalii que condidit Alite muros Fuſaro. 

Euboicam referens ſercunda Neapalis urbem. In th 

© Where the fam'd walls of fruitful Naples lie, as 


© That may for multitudes with Cumæ vie.“ were f 
| re fc 
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This place was anciently called Linternum; and, when it 
ras beſieged by the Vandals in 455, this tower was built on 
he ſpot where ſtood the. great Scipio's tomb ; and the word 
Latria being all that was then legible on the monument, gave 
name to the new tower. 
Near the city of Cuma is a very large reſervoir, with a Reſervoir, 
Jofty arch over it, in which are ſeveral apertures, like wells, 
for drawing out the water. It is built of iree-ſtone, and at 
preſent is quite empty. As far as can be conjectured from 
the ſound cauſed by ſtamping with the foot againſt the bot- 
tom; there is another cavity under it. 

On the oppoſite ſide, towards the ſea-coaſt, is the en- Sibyl's cave. 
trance of a cave, ſaid formerly to have been the abode of the 
Cumæan Sibyl. If the antiquarians may be credited, this 
ave extends three Italian miles in length to the Lago Aver- 
no, where it has another entrance ; but in ſeveral parts the 
paſſages have been ruined ; and at the entrance near Cuma 
there is no poſſibility of advancing in it above two hundred 
paces. This part of it is cut out of a rock, and of a conſi- | 
derable height and breadth. A few years ago the imperial N | 

| 


general Wezel cauſed an aperture with oae-and-fifty ſteps to 
e cut in the fide of the cave, for the conveniency of coming | 
put of it ; but the peaſants have fince ſtopped it up. I 
Betwixt Cuma and Miſeno lies the lake Acheron, or Pa- Acheran. | 
Jus Acheruſia, ſo well known among the ancients ; and from 
its back water it is, by Virgil, termed tenchro/a palus, i. e. | 
* the gloomy lake.“ Its name of Acheron ſome derive from 
the Greek @vrw xx, i. e. without joy.” For the increaſe 
of its fiſnery, a canal has been made from the main ſea into | 
this lake; by which means the waters of it have been greatly 1 
mended, and rendered fitter for fiſh to live in. Moſt of the [1 | 
hihermen live upon a little iſland in the middle of the lake; 0 4 
but the fiſh they catch are moſtly eels and barbels. Jn the 
ſummer great quantities of hemp and flax are mellowed 
here, which brings in to the Neapolitan hoſpital of the An- 
nunciata, to which it belongs, a yearly income of eight oc | 
nine hundred ſcudi, the ſum for which it is uſually farmed. 13 
Nur it is generally called Lago della Coluccia, or del 
uſaro. | 
In theſe parts, as our antiquaries toli us, Servilius Va- ServiliusVa- 
tia, who, under the tyrannical reign of Tiberius, retired tia's feat, N 
from court and buſineſs, had a ſeat; in the ruins of which 4 
were found ſeveral good inſcriptions, which Capaccio has J | 
preſerved. | | 
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ſciebat, non vivere. = - - Nunquam aliter hanc villam Vatid uin 
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pes Among others, he gives us the following 
ragment : S 83 


Hlic oft pofita Albacia Blgfilla 
- - - parti ſme exemplo Fomina 
Due vixit annos XXX. M. V. D. XLX. 
Duleiſſimæ conjugi fecit 


© Here lies Albacia Blefilla - - - a woman without 3 
© equal; who lived thirty years, five months, and nineteet 
days. Erected to his entirely- beloved ſpouſe - - -* 


Under the calamities of Tiberius's intolerable reign, Vat, 
on account of the retirement he had choſen, was cried up x 
the happieſt of the Romans; ſo that it was a common {ay 
ing, O Vatia, folus fers vivere; O Vatia, thou alone knove} 
© how to live.” But Seneca ſeems to have been of anothe 
mind; for he ſays, in his fifty-fifth epiſtle : At ille lain 


preteribam, quam ut dicerem : Vatia hic ſitus eff. Hut hi 
© knew how to lie buried in retirement, rather than how u 
© live. - I never uſed to paſs by his houſe, whilſt Vati 
* was alive, without ſaying, Here lies Vatia,' 

According to Seneca's account, which is the only one e- 
tant, Vatia's ſeat could not ſtand on this ſpot; but muWc2ux \ 
have been much nearer Baiz, towards the weſt : Occurrit l. Me ch: 
vonio & illum adeo excipit, ut Bajis neget. It faces Favoniuz 
< ſo as to intercept it from Baiæ.“ Now Pliny, /:. ii. c. 4; 
ſays, that Fayonius blows from the occaſu eguinoctiali, or wel 
point. However Seneca, on account of its advantageouv 
ſituation, honours Vatia's ſeat ſo far, as to call it vil 
tius anni, or a pleaſant retreat for all the year; whereas pet 
ſons of quality among the Romans had different ſeats ac- 
cording to the different ſeaſons : for they reſorted to Baiz 
only in the cold months, or the ſpring ; but their ſumme 
retreats were at Tivoli and Freſcati. Thi; 


abitan 
riptio! 


Piſo's baths, From this place, a narrow road among rocks, and ove! pifies + 


| . , pnocentit 
a ſteep emihence where a continual guard is kept, leads onſtanti 


the ruins of Lucius Piſo's warm. baths ; or according tv|Militory by 
others (though, I think, not with ſufficient grounds, of 1 Lene 


Baypf Baiz, temple of Diana; and from thence to the delightful bay Prentiam 


| li 
Baiz. In this bay, which is in the form of a creſcent, 149, 75 


ſhips ride in perfect ſafety, On the ſea- ſhare, facing Bi Perca 
f a ; Mia ! ne 
Vor. I 
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In ancient temple of Mercury *, which may be looked | | 1 
n as the Pantheon in miniature ; for it is not above twen- Wy. 


E.-five common paces in diameter. It is quite round, with 
aperture in the center of the roof for the admiſſion of 
Wight : two perſons directly oppoſite to each other, and whiſ- ib 
Pering cloſe to the wall, may converſe with each other, without + 
Peing over-heard by the company in the middle. Beſides [ 
Ine round aperture at the top, this temple has four windows. 
he pavement at the entrance lies a foot under water, and | #1 
noſt of it is either overflowed, or covered with rubbiſh ; there ' Pf 
alſo a large crack or fiſſure in the cupola. FRO | 
Not far from this temple, and nearer Baiæ, is an octan- 
ular ſhell of a temple of Venus, which is ſeven palm: thick, Temple of | 
Frith eight large windows, and its inward circuit is ſeventy- Venus. 
hree paces. | \ — 
Behind this temple is a dark apartment hewn in a rock, La Stanza di 
alled Ia Stanza di Venere, or Venus's apartment, the roof Venere. 
f which is embelliſhed with baſſo-relievo'ss Theſe pieces 
preſent nothing obſcene or immodeſt, but only mythologi- | 
al ſtories and emblems, as a man purſuing a woman, a Cu- | 
, ſeveral ſwans, fiſhes, feſtoons, &c. The marquis de k | 
a: |emare has ſtript this place of ſome of its beſt pieces, and i 
Centaur has been carried from hence to France ; all theſe 
Watues will be totally disfigured with the ſmoke of the flam- ; 
eaux which are neceſſarily uſed in ſuch dark receſſes. In a 
ee chamber, to which one muſt creep through a hole, is | 
e figure of a tree formed by a kind of ſpar ; but by ſome er- f 
„ eaeoufly ſuppoſed to be a petrified vegetable. This Stanza 
are lies betwixt the above-mentioned temples of Venus 


Wd Mercury. | | 05 
* The voluptuous and licentious manners of the ancient in- 1 
- abitants of this country are ſufficiently known by the de- | | 


c-Wcriptions given of them by Martial, Horace, and others +. | 
f , 3 ** 1 een Lad be”. off " The 


This temple is alſo called Truglio, from trullus, or trullum, which | 
Ms" ifies any building with a circular roof, as may be ſeen, p. 146. Geftis TE 1 
pnocentu II. Pontif. For ſuch an apartment in the * palace at | 


onſtantinople, in which a council of the clergy was held, is known in 10 
o born by the appellation of Synodus Trullana, or in, Trullo. 24 1 
F Seneca, epft. li, deſcribes it as Regionem, quam ſapiens wir, aut ad , | 
| whrentiam 1 s deedinet, t alienam bonis moribus - - - Videre ebrios | 14 


litora errantes, & commeſſationes navigantium, & ſymphoniarum can - 1 f | 

Ms perfirepentes lacus, S alia, que velut ſoluta legibus luxuria, non fan- | | 1 
m peccat, ſed publicet, quid neceſſe eft? - Affaminat animos amanitas — 
ma : nec dubie, aliguid ad ee Vigoren poteſt regio. A coun» 
9 1 
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Hortenſius s 
willa, At 


Agrippina's 


tomb. 


The monuments ſtill remaining ſufficiently ſne w the ancien 
ſplendor and delightfulneſs of the coat round this bay, wher, 
there is now ſcarce a ſingle houſe to be ſeen. It muſt hay; 
once extended itſelf conſiderably farther into the ſea, ſince 
from Baiæ all along to the Promontorium Penatz, in cley 
ſtill weather, one may diſcern under the water a large paye 
road, and the remains of ſeveral magnificent buildings, with 
grand portico's, &c. As for the city of Baiæ, which ſto 
on this coaſt, there is not the leaſt remains to be ſeen of |: 
The fort lately built here is called Baia, and ſtands upon: 
rock; but the air of it is ſo unwholefome, that the govern 
takes care every night to lie at Puzzuolo. Sometimes pri. 
ſoners are brought to the fort of Baia, which is more dread. 
ed than any other priſon in Italy. 

After paſſing a precipice that projects over the ſea, you de. 
cend again to the ſhore ; where the remains of Hortenſius 


villa are to be ſeen. This celebrated orator Cicero jeſting 


calls Triton, becauſe he had accuſtomed the fiſhes in h 
ponds at this villa, to come at his call, and fed them with hi 
own hand. 4 | 

Near Hortenſius's villa is ſhewn an ancient ruin, ſaid 9 
have been the monument of Agrippina, who was put to deat 
by Nero, her own ſon. Within it, on the left-hand, is x 
apartment, to which one aſcends by a ladder, where are f: 
veral relievo's of plaſter, repreſenting a ſphynx, a griffin, and 
other imaginary animals. A figure of a woman about tw 
feet high to be ſeen here, paſſes for Agrippina herſelf ; and 
adjoining to this is a ſmaller apartment, where the antiqua 
rians ſay that her remains were depoſited : but with whit 
truth, or even probability, is not eaſily determined. For 
Tacitus, annal. xiv. c. 9, affirms, that, even after the death 


c i which a man of any wiſdom or prudence would avoid, as the bare 
© of virtue, and deſtructive of good morals. - - Where is the neceſſity 
or pleaſure of ſeeing drunken people reeling along the ſhore, or the lake 
© echoing with effeminate muſic, with the noiſe of riotous perſons (ailing 
on it, and other diſorders of an unbridled luxury, where they are ſo fu 
from having any ſenſe of ſhame, that they publiſh their own intamy? 
© . - - Luxuriancy of ſoil effeminates the mind, and the climate unque- 
© ſtionably conduces ſomething to relax the vigour of the mind and body. 


* 


Propertius calls the coaſt of Baiz, | 
- © Littora que fuerant caſtis mimica fuellis. 


"= — A licentious place 
T © Tochaſte and modeſt virgins dangerous.” 
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of her unnatural fon, the tomb of Agrippina conſiſted only of 


an heap of earth thrown together, betwixt Miſenum and a 
villa of Julius Cæſar. "That this unfortunate princeſs had a 


eat in this neighbourhood is unqueſtionable, as appears from 


Tacitus ; but the ſame writer points out its ſituation nearer 
the Lucrine lake. | 

Betwixt Baiz and Cape Miſeno are likewiſe ſeveral other 
remains of antiquity ; but the explanations of them are moſt- 


Ely grounded upon uncertain conjectures. Amongſt other 


pieces there has been dug up hereabouts the ſtatue of Venus, 


twice as big as the life, holding a globe in one hand, and 
three golden apples in the other; from whence ſome anti- 


quarians conclude, that Venus Genetrix muſt have had a 
temple in this poghbotrhoop and, as Julius Cæſar had a 
country ſeat near Baiæ *, others {till farther alledge, that he 
founded and built this temple. 


147 


On this coaſt there is likewiſe an ancient temple called Boalia, a 
Boaula, or Boalia, aſcribed to Hercules, who, according to bmple of 


the ancient fable, brought ſafe hither the oxen which he had 
ſtolen in Spain. Even now a ſmall diſtrict here bears the 
nme of Baulo, or Baula, concerning which Silius Itali- 
cus ſays : | 


- = Hercules videt ipſe littore Baulos. Lib. xii, 


© Herculean Bauli founded on that ſhore 
© He view'd.” | 


The antiquarians are at a loſs where to look for Bauli, 
ot the villa whither Nero conducted his mother, after her 
coming from Antium. According to Tacitus it muſt have 
ſtood betwixt cape Miſeno and the Lago Bajano. Thoſe 
who diſtinguiſh it from Hortenſius's villa are miſtaken, and 
efuted by the following lines of Symmachus, who himfelf 
was afterwards the poſſeſſor of that villa: 


According to Seneca, cpiſt. 51, where he alſo mentions the ſeats of 

arius and Cn. Pompeius on this coaſt, and approves of their choice of 
ſuch a delicious country, ſaying, Theſe heroes, according to their art of 

ar, had built their manſions, like watch-towers, on the tops of moun- 
uns, Vide Tacit. Annal. xiv. c. 9. | 
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Huc Deus Alcides flabulanda armenta coc git 
Ernta Geryonis de lare tergemini, | 
Inde recens ætus corrupta Boaulia Baulos 
Nuntupat, occulto nominis inicio. 
A Divo ad proceres dminos fortuna cucurrity 
| Fama loci obſcuros ne patertur heros, 4 
Han celebravit, opum felix Hortenſius, aulenm, 
" Contra Arpinatem qui ftetit clogui o. 


che D 
name 
Accor. 


_ © Hither the god Hercules drove the oxen he had foley 

' from the triple Geryon, to be kept in ſtalls. From thence 
modern ages, being ignorant of the derivation of the name, 
have erroneouffy called Boaulia Bauli. From the god it 
© deſcended to ilfeftrious princes, Teſt the fame of the place 
© ſhould ſuffer from obſcure poſfeſſors; for the powerful Hor. 
tenſius, who ſtood in competition with Cicero for eloquence, 


© made this ſeat famous.” 


Flyfian- That the Elyfian-fields extend themſelves towards the 
4. Dead-Sea, is taken for granted; but, as for the exact ſitua. 
tion, ſome look for it La the diſtrict of Baula, where 2 
preſent ſtands a mean village; and in the wall, built on both 
ſides of the way, are ſeveral cavities, in which probably ſom 
urns were once depoſited. Others place the Elyſian-ſield 
near the Mercato del Sabato, as it is called. Others again 
are poſitive that the Elyſian- fields muſt have been in the 
neighbourhood of Cuma. All theſe ſpots, the fertility df 
the ſoil excepted, which produce delicious fruits and wine, 
exhibit nothing ſo beautiful and ſtriking as to deferve the ap. 
5 pellation of Elyfian- fields. 
11 Mercato Il Mercato del Sabato does not ſeem to have been a mar- 
del Sabato, Eet- place, where things were every Saturday expoſed to ſale; 
but rather a eircus for public ſpectacles, exerciſes, Ec. 
Mare Mor- The Mare Mortuum, or Dead: Sea, has a communication 
tuum, with the ſea by a ſmall canal, in which are ſeveral wire nets, 
&c. to prevent the fiſh, with which it abounds, from rcturn- 
ing to the ſea. This lake belongs to a private perſon, who 
farms it for five or ſix hundred ſcudi a year, 


Promontory On the other ſide of the Mare Mortuum, towards the 2 
of Miſeno. left-hand, lies the promontory of Miſeno, where is ſtill to + } 
be ſeen the remains of an ancient pharos, or light-houle. WF c 55, 


The iſthmus at the extremity near the cape is about two hun- 


dred paces in breadth from fea to ſea ; but farther up, w_ 
L.A ; s: b e 
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de Dead-Sea, it is ſcarce fifty, Miſeno is ſaid to derive its 
name from a companion of Eneas, * was buried here, 1 
b according to Virgil: | 


At pins Aneas ingenti mole ſepulchrum 

Impontt, ſuaque arma viro, .remumque, tubamque, 

Monte ſub at rio: qui nunc Mifenus ab ill 

Dicitur, æternumpue tenet per ſecula nomen. 1 
rr Aneid. vi. v. 232. i; FO 


But good Aneas order'd. on the ſhore 
A ſtately tomb, whoſe top a trumpet bore, | | 
A ſoldier's faulchion, and a ſeaman's oar. | 
Thus was his friend interr'd, and deathleſs fame 1 
Still to the lofty cape b his name,, DRY DEN. 
This promontory is almoſt entire undermined, and the Grotta Tra- 1 
Grotta Traconaria *, vulgarly — Dragonara, under it, conaria. | 
v very well worth obſerving. : x i is divided Werne large pi- nit 
kſters-into five walks, or iſles. The middle is the broadeſt, vl 
and (beſides: the entrance, which is ſixty-eight feet) is a W 
hundred and ĩſeventy- eight feet long; the reſt being only a 
hundred and ſeventy. Fhey are all of the ſame height which | 
is twenty feet. The four paſſages which cut theſe walks at wh 
right angles are of an unequal length, from a hundred and 
eighty to two bundred and twenty-four feet. The breadth 1 : 
of the walks is about four feet, and the walls are of free- 
ſtone. The uſe of ſuch a building is not Known with any 
certainty 3 but it is moſt probable that it ſerved for a reſervoir 
of freſu water; which was here the moſt neceſlary, part of y [ 
the Roman fleet being ſtationed at Miſeno +. | | 
There are alſo many other ruins to be ſeen here, which | | | 


ſhews that this promontory was once covered with magnifi- 
cent buildings. In the year 1699, the pedeſtal of a pillar or 
ſtatue, five feet high, — three in breadth, with the tollow- 
ing inicription, was found here : | $ 


* Tracones, in the,middle ages, ſignified ſubterraneous paſſages 2 td ca- | | f 
verns. Vid Voſſus, lib. iii. de witns ſerm. c. 53. 10 

+ Vid. Flin. lib, vi. epift. 16. & 20. but eſpecially Tacit. Hip, bb- jii. 1:9 
0. 575 to Which may be added the nearneſs of the Portus Julius. |; 
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ſmoke ſeen here and there to iſſue from betwixt the rocks 


in this iſland above thirty ſtill in vogue; not to mention fe- 


is the Piſcina Mirabilis, to which one deſcends by forty ſteps 
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Juſſi 


Jovis Optimi Maxime Th. 
Damaſceni ſedi 
Sacerdotes con 
M. Nemonio M. F. Pal. 1 

a EEutyobiano and 
| ve honorato are | 
quo publico ab a 

Imp. — Aug. = 
8 Pie P. P. | has | 
Aalecto in ordinem E {© b. 

Decurion. P utealanor. | tion 
aedili a pa 
M. Nemonius Calliftus P. whit 
Slacerdos remiſſa ancie 

Collatione. It 
fu 

The city of Miſeno was in the middle of the ninth ces. - 
tury deſtroyed by the Saracens ; ſo that at preſent no remain of of 
of it are to be ſeen. The diſtance from Cuma to this pro- er d 
montory is five Italian miles. Oppoſite to it are the iſland chan 
of Procita and Iſchia, both producing plenty of fruit and c WW deſig 
 cellent wine, and affording ſeveral pleaſant ſpots for huntin, being 
Procita is ſomething above ſux Italian miles in circumferenct, Nerc 
and contains about four thouſand inhabitants. work 
Iſchia anciently bore the name of Enaria or Pitecuſa. I: MF calle 
circumference, including the windings. of the coaſt, is eigb- WW the 2 
teen Italian miles: it lies about two miles from Procita. For are b 
merly it ſuffered frequent damages from vulcano's, and ei- In 
pecially in the year 1301: but for theſe laſt two or thre: WF by tb 
centuries no fiery eruptians have happened here; and th: lowir 


proceeds from the hot ſprings and baths, of which there ar: 


veral ſudatories for which it is famous. 
On this fide the Mare Mortuum in returning from Miſero 


part of which are at preſent in a ruinous condition. It is: 
iquare vault ſupported by forty-eight pillars ; its length 
two hundred and fifty palm, the breadth a hundred and ſixty 
and its height near forty. The pillars are diſpoſed in fou 
rows, making five walks or ifles. This unqueſtionably wa 
+ *.* E . ; 2 Ito 


Near the City of NAPLES.. 
z reſervoir ; and the ſquare apertures in the roof, of which 
there are thirteen, were made for drawing out the water. 
The pavement is made ſloping towards the center, that the 
 (ediment of the water, gathering there, might be the more 
conveniently removed when it was empty. 

This water is impregnated with tartar, ſo that the bottom 
and pillars, as high as the ſurface of the water uſed to riſe, 
are incruſted with it: it is of ſuch a hardneſs as ſcarce to be 
© ſeparated from the ſtone with hammers. The cement on 
the upper part of the pillars and walls where the water 
has not reached, which is about five pam, is far from being 
ſo hard. This confutes the ſuppoſition, that the incruſta- 
tion with which the lower parts of the work is covered, is 
a particular kind of mortar or cement compounded of the 
whites of eggs and pulveriſed marble, ſaid to be uſed by the 
ancients. ; | | | 
It is much diſputed by whom the P:/cina Mirabilis, or won- 
derful reſervoir, was built. Some attribute it to Lucullus, 
who had a ſuperb. palace in the neighbourhood : others are 
of opinion, that Agrippa had it made for the conveniency 
of the Miſeno fleet, or for watering the gardens ; and the 
chambers near it called Cent Camerelle ſeem to have been 
deſigned for the ſame purpoſe. As for the opinion of their 
being priſons for the Chriſtians under ſentence of death in 
Nero's time, it has not the leaſt probability on its ſide, This 
work which very much reſembles the labyrinths, as they are 
called, at Puzzuolo, is lofty and in pretty good condition ; 
the galleries are long and narrow, and ſeveral of the doors 
are broken down. | | | 

In returning from Bajz to Puzzuolo, there is a road cloſe 
by the ſea, hewn through a rock; and near it is the fol- 
lowing inſcription : | 
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im : he h 

In fabia Le, abr tate . 

An icitate lamb 

Furie ab Here aggerate, — 

Lare d , eee, — 

Qentationi ab Agrippa reftitute, 1 

Hula euſdem pelagi Lide 1525 

Go I. REGE tal © 

In bugus montis firmitudine, Dents, 

| Hominum . ſalubritati reflitutis Thermis, Tnis « 
; 1 Petrus Antonius Aragonius he 20 
: Loe 3 Subſtitutt, „ ble, W 
& Le 8 which 
Prudentiore excogitata Hercule, mount 
. © Mehort deflinata uſui, theſe p 

Nec Cæſares expettabit, nec Agrippas. ntenſe 

Per Aragoniam viam | inpt n 

ter perge, viator, ad Bajas, eat m 

Ez enim non luxui thbermas ic, T 

Sed ſaluti paratas exhibent, he paſ 

Marmor guas ſuppoſitum docet, readt] 

P. P. A. D. M. DC. LXILX. hureo 


1 a | t appe: 
© Inftead of the road raiſed for theft by Hercules amid N 0 

© the fury of the waves, repaired by Cæſar, when dictato, Mocks, 
* for ſelf-intereſt, and reſtored by Agrippa again for oftent:- & apa 
tion, and after all ruined by the violence of the ſea, Pedro Hor ſud 
Antonio of Aragon, in the reign of Charles II, having, Whentio, 
for the health of the public, put the baths in a good con- alls « 
dition, has on the firmneſs of a rock ſubſtituted this road, {ions es 
© contrived by a wiſer Hercules, deſtined to a better purpoſe, Wipelt ad: 
© and which will ſtand in no need of a Cæſar or an Agrippa. Wis it is 
© Traveller, go on chearfully along the Aragonian road to Whylici: 

© Bajz, where, as the marble underneath informs thee, ar: ment 
© noble baths, not ſubſervient to luxury but conducive to e fo 
J ä vil ey 
n ave pi 

In returning from the remains of Julius Cæſar's palace, Nerſes, 
you paſs through an arched way hewn through the rocks lice Nhe bat! 

a long cavern, at the end of which are the celebrated warn WWF The 
Budorii di baths, or rather, as they are indeed commonly called, i $u- WWMWories h 
Tritoli, datorii, or ſudatories of Tritoli. They have two entrances, Wire inc; 
bdiaut afterwards are d.vided into. ſix long apartments, ay” 13 
Uo» . Ay. "hy a * $65... * x . (# 
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Near the City of NAPLES. 
ve heat is ſcarce ſupportable, till cuſtom has inured one to 
A ſtranger ſhould not go in without a guide and ſome 
1. mbeaux, as one may without ſuch precaution fall into dan- 
derous holes. ſome parts of theſe ſudatories are warm 
brings, one of which, at the end of a long paſſage of a hun- 
red and twenty paces, is fo hot, that a man can ſcarce bear 
& finger. in the water of it, even after it has been carried out 
the mouth of the cavern. Three times a year the hoſ- 
tal of the Annunciata ſends hither whole catavans of pa- 
E--nts, and the women have ſeparate ſudatories aſſigned them. 
nis operation generally laſts ſeven days, and is begun about 
he 20th of June. Theſe paſſages in the rocks, it is proba- 
le, were at firſt made for diſcovering the warm ſprings, of 
hich manifeſt traces are to be perceived on the top of the 
mountain; and even in the adjacent fea. But probably, when 
theſe paſſages were cut in the rock, the heat might not be ſo 
ntenſe as at preſent; for now, in a few minutes, a perſon 
npt naked is put into a profuſe ſweat. This increaſe of the 
at may poſſibly be owing to the admiſſion. of the external 
u. This place has ſomething of the al pect of a mine, where 
te paſſages are about ſeven or eight palmi high and four in 
readth, It is not uncommon that, in ſome places, the ſul- 
hureous exhalation kindles into a ſmall flame, which, though 
t appears conſiderable, is not to be approached without dan- 
er. On the road which has been pierced through the 
ocks, and before the entrance into theſe ſudatories, are 
ix apartments, all hewn out of the rock; which alſo ſerve 
pr ſudatories, as the heat iſſuing from the paſſages above- 
nentioned can be communicated to them. Formerly on the 
yalls of theſe apartments were ſeen paintings and inſcrip- 
ons expreſſing the diſtempers for which every apartment was 
eſt adapted; but nothing of theſe is now to be ſeen. This, 
s it is ſaid, is owing to the envy and avarice of the Salerno 
hyſicians; the wonderful . cures of theſe baths being a de- 
nment to their profeſſion. The preſent phyſicians of Naples 
re fo far from looking on the Tritoli ſudatories with an 
vil eye, that they not only preſcribe the uſe. of them, but 
ave publiſhed a great number of inſcriptions and Latin 
erſes, with directions for the right application of moſt of 
e baths and ſudatories in Naples. | 
The main ſea waſhes againſt the rocks in which the ſuda- 
ories have been cut, and the ſands at the depth of four or 
re inches under water are very warm. Spunge, pumice- 
1 | | "ON ones, 
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Ballena. ſtones, and balle- marine, are thrown up in great quantijy 
_ along the ſhore : the laſt are large round balls, compo(g 

filaments like hairs, and not very different from the hy 
found in the maws of young calves; The pumice-ſtone; 
ſuppoſed to be ejected by a vulcano, and that its porouyy; 
is owing to the diſſolution of its ſaline particles by the (, 
water. . muſt be owned, that they are found in great abu 
dance in the Sicilian ſea, near the iſlands of Stromboli, ; 
Volcano, Iſchia, and other parts near burning mountain 
yet, without examining particularly how the pumice-ſtone 
formed, a ſubterraneous fire, or a vulcano, is not neceſin 
for that purpoſe ; for great numbers of ſuch ſtones are fouy 
in lakes far enough from any vulcano's. Bocconi, in hi 
remarks, mentions a kind of red pumice- ſtone frequent uildir 
met with in the mourttains of Radicofani near Floreng, y oth 
they are alſo found in ſome rivers. | .mple 
F rom Tritoli it is proper to return to the Lago Ave Line 

to take a view of ſome antiquities on this fide, and likewi, b 


Siby1's cave, of the entrance into the ſibyl's cave. From this entru chou 
to the other near Cuma, already deſcribed, which is | ＋ 
Italian miles, there is ſaid to have been in ancient time On 


lofty paſſage, which, according to Strabo, was diſcoverel aa 
Auguſtus's time. But time and earthquakes have ca 


X de are 
ſuch alterations here, that, to get to the entrance of the gra 7 
one is obliged to crawl ten or twelve paces along the growl ondet 
and to leave a ſervant without, in order to fetch proper arch: 


ſiſtance, in caſe, as it has ſometimes happened, the «Mi; Chr; 
trance of the cave ſhould be filled up by the falling in of H AN 
earth and ſtones. Within the grotto there is a large archfompat 
paſſage hewn out of the rock, near four hundred paces lh.1+t a 
length; you then deſcend on the right into another paſg 4: 
where the heat is greater, and overflowed with warm water WT he n. 
ſo that without boots there is no proceeding any furt e for 
Beyond this there is an apartment, in which is a kind ofilhi; ex 
ſtone trough, by ſome antiquarians ſuppoſed to be t +4 
ſibyl's bath, and by others her bed; on the walls are k 
veral figures made of ſmall ſtones and ſhells of differe 
colours curiouſly arranged. The pavement is alſo a mol 
work, but cannot be ſeen diſtinctly, as it is covered wi 
water. Whether this cave was made for warm baths, or! 
provide ſtones for the great number of palaces which and 
ently ſtood in its neighbourhood ; or whether it was delignt 
for a refreſhing cool retreat, or for ſome other more mp0 


tant uſe, probably, will never be aſcertained, The pg 
" © 6 : ur 


hy 


Near the City of NAPLES. 


rieſts finding ſuch a place ready finiſhed to their hands, it 
s no difficult matter for them to turn it to their advantage 
their impoſtures and pretended oractes 7 but that ſuch a 
acious and expenſive ſubterraneous ſtructure was no more 
ban the manſion of a ſibyl is the more incredible, as all the 
ories of the ancients about ſibyls, upon examination, are 
und to be entirely fabulous. | 


dove the length of half an Italian mile, would make it one 
the moſt commodious harbours in the world. 


y others, of Neptune. Others apain will have it to be the 
ample of Apollo deſcribed by Virgil; but nothing can be 
ainer, than that the poet is ſpeaking of a temple ſtanding 
n 2 hill ®. This ſtructure, whatever it was, is octangular 
ithout, but the inſide is a perfect circle, about thirty-ſix 
iy in diameter. The roof is fallen in. | 

On the fide of the Lucrine lake towards the ſea is a hill 
ith a deep rent on its ſummit; and the poor illiterate peo- 
Je are taught to believe that it was made at our Saviour's 
ucifixion, and was the paſſage through which he de- 


All theſe curioſities, excluſive of the iſlands, take up a 
ompaſs of thirty-five or forty Italian miles; which ſhews 
hat a very ſuperficial view of them can hardly be taken in 
ne day, though ſome travellers pretend to have done it. 
he narrow ſtony roads in theſe parts are ſcarce practica- 
le for carriages, and therefore a ſaddle-horſe is beſt for 
his excurſion, which may be hired for fix carlini + a day. 


* At pins AEneas arces, quibus altus Apollo 
Prefidet, horrendæque procul jecreta fibylle | LE 
Antrum immane petit. \ Hneid. vi. v. 9. 


The pious prince aſcends the ſacred hill 
Where Phoebus is ador'd, and ſeeks the ſhade, 
* Which hides from fight his venerable maid : 
Deep in a cave the ſibyl makes abode.” DRYDEN. 


ft Two ſhillings ſterling. 
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Here the Lago Averno is twenty-five fathoms deep, and Depth of the 
Imoſt entirely ſurrounded with a riſing ground; ſo that png Aver- 
anal of communication with the ſea, which need not be 


Near the banks of this lake are to be ſeen the ruins of a Ancient 
uilding, by ſome, ſaid to have been a temple of Mercury, and temple, 


tended into the Limbus Patrum, in order to releaſe the pa- Paſſage into 
jarchs; and to this the moun ain owes the name of il Monte ITY Pa- 
| Chriſto, 5 


* 
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LETTER LI. 


Journey from e to Lonzrro. 
8 I R, 
5 returning from Rome to FADE you ſet out throug 
the Porta PF lumentana, formerly called Porta F laminy, 
. and on this road, at the diſtance of an Italian mile fs 
11 Ponte Rome, lies the Ponte Molle, or Milvio, ſo called, but c 


Molle. ruptly, from M. Emilius Scaurus, who firſt bull a 
1 brid 


That the ſpace betwixt this city and the Ponte Molle, 
the time of the ancient Romans, was not built upon; u 

that Rome did not then extend itſelf beyond the preſent v 

is manifeſt both from its preſent appearance (for no tru 

of any ruins are to be ſeen here) and as it was the groug 

on which Conſtantine the Great drew up his army in or 

of battle againſt Maxentius, On eroſſing the Tiber on 

Ponte Molle, the road to Sienna and Florence (which! 

via Caſſia. formerly called Via Caſſia) turns off to the left; and thel, 
Via Flami- Flaminia on the Rebe leads to Ariminum, or Rimini,: 
2 again croſſes the I iber by means of the Ponte Felice, u 


Ales, is to be ſeen the following inſcription: 


Sixtus V. Pont. Max. 
Ut commeantes trajeftionis-moleftia- 


E t vectigali ſublevaret, 
Pontem incheauit | ninſul 
Ann. Sal. MDLXXXIX. Pontif. ſui V. pater. 


For eaſing travellers of the trouble and expence of fe 
e. P over, his holineſs Sixtus V. . Ct this bridge int 
year 1589, and the fifth of his pontificate.” 


This bridge was called Ponte Felice, from the name t 
pope aſſumed whilſt a monk. 
Oppoſite to the above inſcription are theſe words : 


Clemens VIII. Pontif. Max. 
Pontem a Sixto V. Pont. Max. inceptum 


Opere magnifico abſotvit, 
Aveo excavato Tiberim induxit, 


Arno Sal. MDCIIIL, Pont. ſui An. 


0 
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This bridge, begun by pope Sixtus V, was magoih- 6 
ently compleated by pope Clement VIII, and the Tiber Mi 
bought under it by a channel which he cauſed to be made 1 
or it, in the year of our Lord 1604, and of his pontificate ' 
he thirteenth.” | ; 


dome hundred paces from thence, on the left-hand of the 
xd, is a ſquare large ſtone, with this inſcription : 


VRBANPYS VIII. PONT. MAX. 4 
« * Tiberim vid publicd euersd 
Veterem repetentem alveum, 
Novi effeſſione 
Ad dextram deductum, 
Aggeris objetlu © 
Validdque compact. lignorum 
Sub ponte, quem declinabat, | 
| Continuit, | 
Conſervationt proſpiciens bl 
Peninſulam adjacentem 1 
WEL Atiribuit, | 
Anno Salutis MDCXXF/III. 
Pontif. ſui ſexto. {| 


The Tiber having borne down the public road in its ef- 

forts to return to its ancient channel, was carried to the 0 F 
right, and, by a new channel and a bank ſtrongly fenced 
with ſtakes, kept to its courſe under the bridge, which it 
had left; and, for the preſervation of it, the adjacent pe- | | 
ninſula was added: ſuch are the effects of the liberality and 145 
paternal care of Urban VIII, 4. D. 1628, and of his glo- by | 
rious pontificate the ſixth.” | 1 


At this bridge is the fifth ſtage, after having paſſed through 
jou Porta, Caſtel Nuovo, Rignano, Civita Caſtellana, and 
rehetto, = * | 
Betwixt Rignano and Civita Caſtellana, on the right- Fi 
and, lies the mountain of St. Oreſte, which ſome hermits st. Oreſte. 

ave choſen for their retreat. It is alſo called Monte di 8. | 

lveſtro, from the convent built there by Charles the Great I” 
honour of St. Silveſter ; but its more ancient names were | 

ons Faliſcorum and Soracte. Poſſibly a period unjudiei- 11 
ly put after the firſt letter of the latter, made it 8. e | | | 
whic 


1 
. 
't * 
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which at laſt gave riſe to the imaginary ſaint, Oreſte. |, 
the ſame manner, according to the teſtimony of Mzbil,, 
himſelf, St. Viarus was very near increaſing the number g 
ſaints, had it not been diſcovered that the ſetter S. Ve 
on which the ſticklers for Viarus's ſaintſhip relied; were . 
more than the remains of the title Præſectuòd VIARum „ © 
ſurveyor of the high-ways. 5 "WIG 
An account of the remarkable annual offering of the Hir 
to Apollo on mount Soracte may be ſeen in Strabo, ., 
| Servins ad Aneid. lib. xi. Plin. lib. vii. c. 2. and Solinus, 44 
Varro ſays, that the goats on this mountain leaped from on 
rock to another at the diſtance of ſixty paces, | 
Civita Ca- The village of Civita Caſtellana ſtands upon a ſteep hi, 
nellana. and is by Antonio Maſſa, who wrote a particular treatit 
The ancient de origine Faliſcorum,” thought to be the ancient Feſcenniun, 
Feſcennium. or capital of the Faliſci, Its diſtance from Rome is aboy 
thirty-ſeven or thirty-eight Italian miles; and the couny 
about it is hilly, and not cultivated to the beſt advantage. 
On the bridge towards Otricoli is the following inſcription 
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Clemens XI, P. M. iter 
Oppoſitam agrotum partem In th 
Ponte rare magnitudinis excitato dinſe 
Civitati conjunxit, 
 Vidgue Flaminid intra muros perdutid 
Ac longioris itineris incommodo ſublato, 
Civium non minus quam exterorum utilitati 
| Conſuluit, 
Jeſepbo Renato Cord. Imperiali 
Cong. Bon. Reg. Præfecto 
Curante | 
Anno Sal. MDCCXII. Pont. XII. 

This ſtately bridge, which opens a communication be 

© tween the city and the oppoſite part of the country, wa 
built by pope Clement XI, by whoſe munificence alſo Bete 
« Flaminian way was brought within the walls, to the greaiWarmir 
is it 18 
* The Romiſh church hiſtories abound with new ſaints, who owe tielWe {ide 

titles either to ignorance or fraud. Witneſs St. Longinus, St. Veron 

and the eleven thouſand virgins. The author, in his Antiquities, via, Plin 
to ſee a treatiſe de pia 5 del fraude wel ignorantia in explicank fulph | 
weterum inſcriptionibus; and he who will give himſelf the trouble of g . ay 
tifying the public with ſuch a work, will find ſufficient materials in Bur * | 


niuve, Allatius, Mabillon, and other Romiſh hiſtorians, 
N © convenie 


1 
. 
* 9 1 
. 
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conveniency of the public, the road being thereby conſide- " 
rably ſhortened, Sc. 1712.” : | 


On the left-hand, about an Italian mile from Otricoli, in Ruins of 

e plain adjoining to the Liber, are ſtill to be ſeen the ruins Oeres. 

the old Sabine town Ocrea, or Ocriculum ; but they will 4 

t anſwer the trouble of turning out of the road to ſee vital} ' 

em. The modern Otricoli is a wretched village ſtanding 

a mountain. ' 

Five Italian miles beyond Otricoli towards Calvi, the foil Remarkable Fl 

ar the Liber is fo deep and marſhy, that the men who cÞalky bot- 

au barges laden with oil for Rome (ten or fourteen of Ch 

hich often tug at one barge) are obliged to walk bare- 

oted ; and, if it happens to rain, ſuch a thick fog is raiſed, 

at they are not-able to keep their eyes open to purſue their 

urney, but are forced to come to an anchor. That the 

er 4 which diſcharges itſelf into the Tiber above Otri- 

li, runs along a e bottom, is evident from the white- 

b of its waters, which is taken notice of by Silius Italicus, 

v. and Martial; but it is remarkable the rain turns its 

ater-red *. 

in the front of the poſt-houſe at Otricoli is to be ſeen this | 

linſcription in honour of Julia Lucilia, &c, | 
8 


uliæ. Lucilie. 
| | L. Juli. Juliani. Fil. 
| Patroni. Aunicipi | "i 
Cujus, Pater 1 
Thermas. Ocricula- 1 
nig. a. ſolo. extructas | 


Sua. pecunia. dona- l j 
it. | | 
Dec. Aug. Plebs 1M 
be CD. 1: . > | 


Betwixt this place and Narni the country exhibits ſome 

arming profpects, eſpecially towards Porcaria, or Portaria Porcaria, 

it is termed on an inſcription over the gate) which lies on 14 

e fide of a hill. Near the Ponte Sanchonaro, a little be- [ [| 
l F 
: 


Fin. Hift. Nat. lib. iii. c. 12, makes the water of the river Nar to 
ſulphureons J and Martial, /b. vii, agrees with him. Of the Vadimon 
e, which lies in this neighbourhood, not far from the Tiber, mention = 
been already made, in deſcribing the floating iſlands of Tixoli. = | 
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* dend it is 8 inſcription, on a ſtone, commemorating the). 
zrality of Gregory XIII, by whom this road was repaing 

From hence the road runs through a very ſtony and moun, 
tainous country, with very deep precipices on the left-hang 


but it is broad, and kept in good repair. On the {umn y ide 
Cavern of à hill are ſome ſuppoſititious monuments of an ancient jay we, 
the giant called Orlando; and among them a huge ſtone ſaid to be 89 2 
3 dbl. chair, and a cavern in which he lived. The cavern is ven Deer 
mean, partly hewn out of a rock, and partly built of gy” 8 
and mortar; and in ſome places the water drops through, * 
It is alſo called Antrum Silyllæ, or the Sibyl's cave. In th nd 
rock on one fide of the cave is an impreſſion, as is pretende( Ind 2 
of a horſe's foot, but done by a bungling carver. Near iti Fr 
a deep hole in the earth, which in heavy rains is ſaid to em de h 
ſmoke, or ſteam. ; 41 
Narai, Narni is a very poor town; but, as it ſtands high, ty.” 11 
proſpect of the vale below, reaching as far as Terni, is ex 5 2 
tremely pleaſant. The name of this town was formen 15 
Nequinum, which was fo called on account of the obſtina RE” 1 
of the inhabitants; who, being beſieged, firſt killed tha 1 
wives and children, to huſband what proviſions they hal; "i 
and, when theſe were conſumed, choſe rather to lay violen 22 
hands on themielves than ſurrender. Others derive this nam 8 
from the badneſs of the roads near this town. But, notwit 
{ſtanding its preſent mean condition, it prides itſelf not alt 
tle in having been the birth-place of the emperor Nerva, pop * 
John XIII, the Venetian general Gattamelata, cardinal Ce, ; 
and other famous men. Bur cardinal Sacripanti does it ny 
reat honour. Here are ſome good ſprings, and a fin 
aqueduct, which conveys the water about fifteen Ital n. 
miles. In the epiſcopal church, the high altar and tie. ca 
ſtairs by which one deſcends into St. Juvenal's chapel own 
worth ſeeing. | | ouble 
Ancient But, above all the reſt, the ruins of the noble bridge bu hich 
bridge. by Auguſtus over the Nera, deſerves particular notice. ear 
lies on the left-hand juſt below the city, and the on'y v1 : ot 
to it is down a very difficult deſcent ; but no perſon ies 
a taſte for antiquity will grudge the trouble. By this br: ks 
two mountains on the oppolite. ſides of the river wr orup 
joined, for the conveniency of making a road to Peru ee ola 
t was built with large ſquare pieces of freeſtone inſemi ines - 
without cement or iron braces; the outſides of which art 
cut like diamonds. The piers, ſtill to be ſeen in the watt 7. 
give a yery grand idea of the arches; which however vir in 


ww vor 
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ot all of an equal diameter. Near the foot of the bridge is 
hole laid to be of ſuch a depth, that by means of a ſubter- 
neous paſſage under the Nera one might croſs to the other 
ige of the river, On the Narni fide, and on we ground, 
ne entire arch, of a very extraordinary hei ht, is ſtill re- 
painings which is above forty paces wide.” Martinelli in his 
Decritione de diver ſi ponti effe/tenti [0 ra il umi Nera e Tevere 
has given a particular deſcription of this bridge; and accord- 
ng to his computation the length of it was eight Hundred 
nd fifty palmi, or [ix hundred and thirty-ſeven Roman feet 
nd a half *. The diſtance betwixt the piers of the firſt 
uch, which are ſtill to be ſeen, is a hundred palmi; and 
the height of the arch is a hundred and fifty paimi., The 
liſtance betwixt the piers of the ſecond arch was a hundred 
nd eight palmi, that of the third a hundred and fifty, and 
he aff arch on the other ſide of the Nera was a hundred 
d ninety palmi, or a hundred and forty-two Roman feet 
ad 2 half, This arch, however, comes ſhort of the Ponte 
ialto, and other arches to be ſeen at preſent in Europe. 
atial, Epigr. lib. vii, ſpeaks of the bridge at Natni in the 
lowing manner; 8 


Sed jam parce mihi, nec abutere, Narnia, Quinto, 
Perpetuo liceat fic tibi ponte fru: 


preſerve my Quintus, Narni, from all harm, 
© So may thy noble bridge withſtand the ſhoek 
Of all-devouring time P | 


The moſt convenient way for ſeeing this bridge is to let 
he carriage wait in the road to Terni, whilſt one is getting 
lown the ſteep deſcent mentioned above, which ſaves the 
rouble of climbing up the hill with the chaiſe. The Nera, 
hich at a ſmall diſtance from hence falls into the Tiber 
gear Guaſtanello, abounds in tenches, mullets, eels, trouts, 


niles from Narni; and the road runs along a fine valley, 
re planted with rows of trees, and very large and ſpreading 
ines interwoven with their branches. Amongſt other kinds 
: The Roman foot, according to Montfaucon, is equal to eleven 
_ es. | | 

Vox. III. M here 


d other kinds of delicate fiſh. Terni lies ſeven Italian Terni. 


ſpecially that part of it betwixt Ceſſa and Colle Scipoli (a ci Scipi- 
orruption of Collis Scipionis) is quite charming. The fields . 


-\ r Rin * — * 2 by 
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ere is 4 c er vine which bears tem grapes withou 

Una Paſſa, ſtones i them. R Theſe are called, Uua afſa *, or P Aen. 
and are jt uſed in ſauces. They are alſo fraudulent 


mixed with, the curfants of the Levant, which they yy 
much reſemble both in taſte and appearance. Theſe pan 
alſo abound in 8 ive-trees and fig-trees. According to Pl 
(4b, XV1ll, Ce, 2 .), the. meadows about Terni, even the 
3 uld not be. watered, were mowed four times in 
5 the eſs fi rtile parts where they had three Crop 
Large tur- of, hay, yer 9 5 g a ure remained for the cattle. Turney 
| neps, are here of ſuch an uncommon ſize as ſometimes to wei 
thirty or forty 1 + they ſeem to thrive beſt in ſtory 
| ground: iy deds of theſe turneps however do not yr. 
m—_ u oeots in other countries; nor even in the Milanet, 
where the oll is remarkabl fertile. The melons, peaches 
figs, and ather fruits that grow about Narni are much lar 
than in other. FS it being nothing uncommon here 


. 
= 


4 + 


ce peaches weighing from hfteen to eighteen ounces, 

Terni was ,anciently called Interamna from its ſituzi 
between the two channels of the Nera. It was the birk 
place of Cornelius Tacitus the famous hiſtorian, and of ti 
emperors, Tacitus and Florianus. On one fide of the marks 
place, near the entrance of the ſeminary, are ſome anca 
inſcriptions relating to the old Interanina. Over the m 
ket-clock is this moral verſe: 


»- 
- 


Hora, dies, & vita fugit, manet wiita Virtis. 
* 
Hours, days, and ages fly away, 
6 Virtue alone knows no decay.“ 


| On a fall pyramid that ſtands over the fotintain int 
market-place, is the following inſcription : 


»The name of Lua Paſſa is not derived from Pdtientia, as Pliny wi 
intimate, (Ib. xiv. c. x.) but rather from their dryneſs; for they (cen! 
be, as it were, trodden together a+»$tioa, or a pandendo, i. e. being f 
poſed to the air and fun, nnr ee 
14 Win ſays (His. Nat. lib. viii. c. 23 is having ſcen fn 
neps of above forty po weight, is therefore the lels to be queſtions, 


* 
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W  Aquarum delicias 
—— Quas ſus mirabatur in agro, 
| IS t ſitiebat in gremio 
Interamna, 
Inclytæ Patria commo dis 
Comes Antonius Manaſſe, - 
| Eques Sancti Michaels, 
De Dnis. Caftri. Copparum Condes 
Terrar. Celetat. & Turris Urſine 
Sus ere ingenioque adduxit, 
Marco Butaglino Gubernat. 
MD CLXXXTIT. 


© Theſe refreſhing waters which Terni admired in its ter- 


the infinite benefit of our illuſtrious country, and at the 
 expence, and by the ſkill of count Antonio Manaſle, knight 
of St. Michael, &c. brought hither under the inſpection 
of Marco Butaglino in the year 1683. 


But the fountain on which this encomium was made does 
not yield any water, which gave occaſion to the following 
verſe ; 
O voi, che qui trovare aqua penſate, 

Se non prove dal Ciel, non Paſpettate. 


unleſs Heaven be kindly pleaſed to fend ſome rain. 
8 \ 


After the example of feveral other cities in Italy, pre- 
ending to à greater antiquity than Rome, the inhabitants 
ff Terni are extremely infatuated with this frivolous preten- 
ion; which however is confuted by an inſcription of their 
pwn. It is to be ſeen on the wall of the portico belonging 
o the ſeminary; where it is expteſsly ſaid, that this city 
Interamna] in the conſulſhip of Cn. Domitianus Ænobarbus 
nd M. Camillus Scribonianus (which was in the ſeven 
undred and thirty- fourth year from the building of Rome) 
ad exiſted ſeven hundred and four years. This ancient in- 
nption is as follows : N 


M 2 Saluti 


nitory, and wiſhed to receive within its boſom, were, to 


© Whoever hopes to find water here will be diſappointed, 
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Saluti perpetus Auguſte libertatigue publice Populi Ronan. 
Genio Municipii Anno poſt Interamnam conditam DCC1111, a 
Cn. Domitianum Anobarbum. = = + = - - Coff. Providentie Ti, 
Cæſaris Auguſti nati ad æternitatem Romani nominis ſublato 2 
Per niciociſſimo P. R. Fuuſtus Titius Liberalis VI. Vir. Aug. ity, 
P. S. F. C. i. e. iterum pecunia ſua fieri curavit. 


This monument very probably was a flattering complimen 
paid to Tiberius, after he had got rid of Sejanus. To this 
may be added another inſcription relating to the antiquity of 
this place, were there any certainty of its authenticity, or x 
leaſt that it was not quite modern. It ſtands in the cathe. 
dral, and is expreſſed in the following words : 


Ne aw ants Ob! Hum DCLXXI 
condita vivente Pompilio, 


Interamna was built in the year 671 before Chriſt, whil 
© Pompilius was living.” 


Over the Spoletto gate are the following lines : 


| TI 

Porta, quam, Viator, ingrederis, trium monumentorum dict = 
Ob proquingua a flummibus digjectu monumenta, of 

C. Cornelii Taciti Politicorum Prinupis, 1 ws 

Tacitique & Floriani Imperatorum hujus Urbis civium, . 
Nunc in honorem facratiffe ime Laureti domus, — 

Vo revertentem te duct, Latretana nuncupata, F 3 . | 
Aditum præbet ſpedlanti Interamnam, by 5 


Præſtantiſimum Italic municipium, 
Patriam illius Claudii Neronis, qui ad Metaurum Fuviun, Wc. 
Cuollatis cum Aſdrubale ignis, | 


Wins internecione S exercitus oftoginta Paenorum milliun Nile 
W Annibalem ex Italia expulit, doco 
Carthaginenſem Rempublicam concuſſit, comm 

Romanam periclitantem conſtabiliit, into t 

Et plures Cæſares terrarum Or bi dedit, Lago 
Ad perennitatem gloriæ bujus. municipit 5 the V 

| Tantorum Herown pragenitoris forme 
"Inter aginenſes Nabartes hare memoriam apponi curarunt preſen 
Anno Dm. MDCLAXXXINX.:. as the 


5 raveller 
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' © Traveller, the gate which thou entereſt, formerly called 
« the gate of the three monuments (on account of the mo- 
« numents of Cornelius Tacitus the prince of politigians, and 
© the emperors Tacitus and Florianus natives of this town, N 
{ that once ſtood near it) but long fince ruined by inunda- 1 
« tions, now in honour of the holy bouſe of Loretto, to 1 
© which it direAs thee as thou goeſt out of the town, is dl 
called the gate of Loretto, and opens an acceſs to thee Wi 
coming towards Terni the moſt eminent free town of Italy, 
© the native place of Claudius Nero, that illuſtrious warrior, 
« who, in the battle with Aſdrubal near the river Metaro, 
© flew him and defeated his army, conſiſting of eighty thou- 
« ſand Carthaginians ; drove Hannibal out of Italy, ſhook 
the Carthaginian ſtate, and retrieved the Roman com- 
monwealth; from whom alſo deſcended ſeveral emperors. 
To perpetuate the glory of this borough, the nurſery of 
© ſuch "diſtinguiſhed: heroes, the magiſtracy of Interamna 
© or Terni have etected this monument in the year of Chriſt 


' 1689.” * 


The greateſt trade of this place is in oil, and wine of a Trade, 
moſt delicious flavour. s L | 
A traveller ſhould not omit beſtowing three or four hourg Remarkable nt 
to ſee the caſcade formed by the Velino, about four Italian —_— 
miles eaſtward of Terni. - As the road is impraQticable for 
carriages, this excurſion muſt be made on horſeback : four | 
jaoli & is the uſual hire for each horſe. Ihe road is not only p 
very bad up the acclivity of the mountain, hut by its narrow- > 
neſs and the ſteep precipices on the left-hand is ſo dangerous, i 
that in ſome places it is advifeable to light and lead the | | 
horſe. The ſource of the river Velina lies among the Ap- | 
| 
) 


3 42 * —_— — 


penine mountains near Oivita Reale, about fifteen or ſixteen 
mites from Terni; and this river, after paſſing by Anter- 
doco, Citta Ducale, and the Lago di Rieti, which has a 
communication with the Lago di Pie di Luco, empties itſelf 1 
into the Lago delle Marmore ; the latter alſa joins with the —_ 
Lago di Cor delle Fratte. Some are inclined to think that | 
the Velino, after running through the Lago delle Marmore, [| | 
formerly inclined its courſe more to the left than it does at 1 

preſent, and that its channel was in the valley below: but, 1 
as the caſcade extended itſelf ſo far as to be dangerous to | 8 


Iles . * About two ſhillings. pf. EE | | 
— the 


7 
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the inhabitants of Terni, there was a neceſſity of altering i; 
courſe and gartying it on the right towards a ſteep precipice 
incloſed within rocks, where its violence would be more ez. 
r wth uning Eauienigg owl | 
Ancient le- As to the ancient fituation of the Lacus Velini, and th 
cus Velini. courſe of the river running from it, they cannot be traced 
out with any certainty. Cicero (lib. iv. cpi. 15. ad Atticun) 
mentions a complaint of the Reatini againſt the Interamna- 
tes, who had diverted the courſe of this river. His words 
are, Reatini me ad ſua Tm duxerunt, ut agerem cauſam con. 
tra Interamnates apud Coſ. & decem legatos, quod lacus Yelinus d 
AA. Curio emiſſus, interciſo monte in Nar defluxit * ex quo ef vill 
cata, & humida tamem modice roſea. The Reatini led me 
[ to their rw, or meadows, that I might plead their cauſe 
before the conſuls and the ten commiſſioners againſt the 
© Interamnates, becauſe the Lacus Velinus had been diverted 
« from its courſe by M. Curius, and, by piercing through: 
mountain, made to run into the Nar;.ſo that their town 
© labours under a ſcarcity of water, &c.” Varro alſo men. 
tions this diverting the courſe of the river. On what the 
complaint againſt the Interamnates was grounded, I do not 
_ _- readily conceive ; eſpecially as Marcus Curius Dentatus, who 
had carried on bloody wars in thoſe parts, was conſul d 
Rome in the year 463 from the building of the city; ſo tha 
this alteration muſt have been made above two hundred yean 
before Cicero wrote this letter. Beſides, Servius ſays, that 
the fertility of that country was greatly increaſed by altering 
the courſe of the Velino; and Virgil repreſents it as a ven 

extraordinary improvement: 


Et quantum longis carpent armenta diebus 
Exigua tantum gelidys ros nocte reponet. 
VI. Georg. ii. v. 201. 


For what the day devours, the nightly dew 
Shall to the morn in pearly drops renew.“ 
gre. . DRYDEN. 


The laſt words of the paſſage of Cicero quoted above zre 
ſomething obſcure. Noſaus is often put for ro/cidus ; and 
rvius * that the country about Reate was called 4% 
ſulanus. Virgil's Roſga rura Velini, Ac. muſt allo relate 
to theſe parts : but I do not think that Dentatus altered the 
courſe of the Velino; Cicero ſpeaking only of the interſec- 


toll 
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e obſtruction of its Fee tion with the N ar. On the 
Contrary, the Interamnates, 8 inh; Ae of Terni, to- 
ards which the ſtream, after falling down 900 the rock, 
roſecutes its courſe along a deep Valley, muſt have been ex- 
oſed to the ĩmpetuoſity of the water, and confequently were 
led with apprehenſions at the projected alteration; but it 
ems all their ſollicitude Was, that the Nar might not be di- 
ded into ſmall ſtreams, As: their v lle would, by that means, 
e nore wy, to PVP IONS, Had this caſcade, which i is 
m viewed. With ſuc a 
icero, it mult ſeem ſt range that 1 a mention of ſuch a cata- 
v occurs ãn th at author, or any other ancient writer. Pliny, 
b. 11. Hiſt, Nat. c. '62, ſpeaking of the particular qualities 
f the” air im different cli . 8, rofcidas Eſtate Africe 
petes, 4 90 E F- lacu V/ 72 no E no * 1e 5 85 
. 4 Lhat. the 1 nights in Africh are attended 
wih copious. dews ; and in Italy, at Locri and the lake 
Velino, a rainbow appears. every day,” And though he 
akes notice here of the rainbow daily formed over the lake 
elino, poſſibly by the exhalations, yet he is entirely ſilent 
hroughout his works with 4 to this remarkable cata- 
nt. The river Nar is not a great way We ee hence 
irgil ren them tagper : . 


—Cﬀ _Ma_ ww = FF 5 _os —_—, - 


Audit is Jong? Trivie lacus audiit amnis 


vage _ ew e e Fellini. 
| VIC. Eu. vil. v. 516. 


| 8 lake of Trivia from afar, 
The Veline fountains, and ſu Iphureous Nar, 


8 Make ds e Walt. the ſignal « of he. war.” 
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M 4 Claudian, 


208 nch Evi danming 
p the. NE Ges elino, in the ar, which was 
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f a Vin e recipice into 19357 Beſides, | 


acituis * writes, Annal. 


ipitates itſelf into the valle Ys diem, ſtopt, no detriment 
ould have happened to the high country of the Reatini fromm 


oniſhment, exiſtedd in the days of 
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N Claudian, in his poem on Honorius, when the empery 
quits the common road to take a view of the river Nar, doc; 
not make the leaſt mention of the fall of the Velino; thous 
ſuch a work deſerved a monarch's attention, and natu ly 
oftered to the poet a very entertaining picture for the embeſ. 
liſhment of his poem. Some writers, indeed, imagine to 
have diſcovered a deſcription of this caſcade in the ſeventh 
Eneid, v. 563, where Virgil deſcribes the gulf through which 
the fury Alecto, after ſucceeding in her deteſtable expedition, 
plunges into the infernal ſhades 7 


Ei locus Italiæ in medio ſub Weben ale, "3M 
Wobilis, & fama'multis memoratus in oris, © 
Amſancti valles : Denſis hinc frondibus atrum 
Urget utrumque latus nemoris, medioque fragoſus 
Dat ſonitum axis, & torte vertice torrent. Sc. 


Amid fair Italy, renow'd by fame, 
* 7 a deep vale, Amſanctus is the name. 
Its gloomy ſides are ſhaded with a grove, 
And a huge range of mountains towers above: 
© Fierce thro? the duſky vale the torrents pour, 
And oer its rocky bed the Whirlpools roar.” Prrr 


In ſupport of this conjecture it is farther alledged, tha 
according to the teſtimony of Solinus, Varro places the d facr 
ſtrict of Reate ſo near the middle of Italy, that he ſtiles it theWvith tl 
umbilicus, or navel of it: but what Virgil adds in the follow e lak 


: 


ing lines by no means agrees with the caſcade of Velino: ut th 
2 An ake, 2 

Hic ſpecus horrendum, ſævi fpiracula Ditis, Int 
Meonſtratur, ruptoque mgens Acheronte vorago | denti: 
Peſiiferas aperit . 2 — r be fore 


© There the black jaws of hell are open'd wide; 
© 'There rolls dire Acheron his baleful tide; 

There lies the dark infernal cave, and there 
© Pluto's abodes inhale refreſhing air.” PITT, 


The paet's deſcription may, according to the opinion 
Servius, in his notes on this paſſage, be more juſtly appl 
to a ſpot near the Via Flaminia, not far from mount Soractt 
where there are ponds of a ſulphureous water, and a ca- 
Which emits a very noxious vapour. 


— 


rue mountain which the Velino croſſes before it falls from 


erni, exceeding high ; but it is incloſed on both ſides with 
ks that are ſtill higher. As the country hereabouts is 
,on the deſcent, the rapidity of the Velino is increaſed after 
has paſſed the Lago delle Marmore. This \catara& con- 
as of three caſcades, one above another, and the loweſt 


nd D209” GR. 


m of a creſcent, where the ſpectators may have a full view 
f the principal caſcade. I own I differ from thoſe who af- 
rm this caſcade to be three hundred feet high; yet this is 
ertain, that one cannot, without a kind of pleaſing horror, 
ear * the roaring noiſe cauſed by the impetuous fall of the 
ater,” which immediately, even before it reaches the bot- 
m; is converted into a white froth, and, daſhing againſt 
e tocks at the bottom, cauſes a thick miſt, like a cloud 
f ſmoke, to riſe, which, in a clear ſunſhine, exhibits a 
noſt beautiful rainbow. What has induced ſome travellers 
affirm, that this miſt: of watery particles aſcends twice 
he height -of the fall, I cannot ſay; nor ſhall I venture to 
termine whether the name of Lacus Velini, mentioned b 

ny and others, properly belongs to the Lago delle Mar- 
nore, or Lago di Cor delle Fratte, or Lago di Pie di Luco. 
\ccording to the general opinion, the ſituation of the Lucus, 
r ſacred grove, and of the temple of Velinia, correſponds 
vith that of the little town of Pie di Luco, together with 
de lake of that name, This is alſo the opinion of Varro; 
ut the cataract derives its name from the firſt mentioned 
ake, and is called Caſcata delle Marmore. ' 


de force of the current, and yet was taken out without the 
eaſt hurt. As he attributed his ſafety to the aſſiſtance of the 
joly virgin of Loretto, the ſtory, with all its circumſtances, 


* Seneca writes thus of a cataract in the Nile, Ub: ſcogulos werberavit, 
mat: & illi non ex natura ſua, ſed ex injuria loci color et. Tandemgque 
lactatus obflantia, in vaſtam altitudinem ſubitd deſtitulus cadit cum ingenti 
cumjacentium regiomum flrepitu. * The water falls with ſuch 4mpetuo- 
ity againſt the rocks, that it raiſes a froth : but this colour is not na- 
tural, but owing to the craggineſs of the rock. At laſt, havitig made 
ts way through every impediment in its courſe, it 1s at once precipitated 
ſtom ſuch a vaſt height, that all the neighbouring country echoes with 
the noiſe of its fall,” | | | r 


* 


he precipice is indeed, with regard to the country about 


to be near two hundred feet. Nature has, on the left 
f ity prepared à narrow place like a promontory, in the 


In the year 1543,/bne/Pierro Terrenatico had a very pro- Remarkable 
idential eſcape here. He was carried down the precipice by pe. 


. + preſervation. Wherefore, in gratitude to the , propitiou 
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p 4 25 Petrus Terennaticus, E * 2 Mardſcale equitatis Dy. 
cis Caſtrorum, & cateri equites ex Piceno ad vicum Vari, 
proſiciſantes, cum Nonis Martii MDXLHI. ad Velinun lam 

pirveniſſenius, & dus alii milites, Tiberius ex Graviſcis, & ty. 
* ate a1veteris equitibus diſceſſimus, ut illum viſere. 

mus. locum, qus fe Velinus in Nar precipitat. Ac non prov 
pt cum equum adaquarem, ego und cum equy in quaſdam fi 
minis @nguſtias incidi, en quibus precifutem altiſſimo coſu, arc. 
ter videlicet centum cui tus altum, & Deiparæ Virgins Laure. 
tane oper implorantem, quidam me ſcopulus excepit incolumen, 
ri nuraculo admirabundum argue attauitum. Ynapripte 
illi vatum perſolvi Beatiffime / irgini, quam tum preſentm 
propitiamgue ſum exper tus, feſlibus oculatis duabus Centurionibu 
n kun & n cum RO equitum ala, 

1 dN Ait *% 4 LILY 

5 I Peu e calptaitil in che duke of Caftro's reg 

© ment of horſe, __ march from Piceno to the tow 

+ of Varro, chime to the Velino:an the Ath of March, 1543 

8 with my troops: Tiberio Graviſi, Antonio da Corton 

and myſelf, leaving che reſt of the regiment, went u 

5 take a view of the place where thæ Velinofalls down * 

< precipice into the Nar. But, as Lwas watering my horſe 

7 a ſmall diſtance from the caſcade, myſelf and horſe, by the 

force of the current in a narrow part af the river, wen 
£ carried down. . to the depth of a hundred cubit, 
In the extremity of r, as I implored the help df 

F the virgin ed  — of Loretto, 2 fell without the 

< leaſt-hurt upon a rock, quite aſtoniſhed at my miraculous 


 preſence-and protection of the moſt bleſſed Virgin, which 
Athen experienced, I hereby diſcharge the vow I tha 
made in the preſence af the captain Chiancio Urbevetano 
0 and Raimundo, wth the reſt of the reziment. 


% "The V ekoo. . this fall . the rock, runs into the 
Nera or Nar near Terni, here it loſes its __ 
.11Mont-Eolo lies on the other fide, of Lerni, fix or (on 
Italian miles from that ton, and is noted for the coo! al 
which, in ſummer⸗ time, proceeds. from the cleſts and cav- 
ties of this mountain. * tells ay that the 3 


*. 
* 
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the little town of Ceſſ convey the, ait mrough pipes in ; 1 
\cir bouſes and wine-cellars, 1 
The toad 5 . to Spoletto js extremely pleaſant, 19 
ing planted on bo Wich glive. and other fruit-trees, 1 
far; as the * 5 ma, which in rainy or ſnowy 
eather is very 2 and diftcult to be croſſed. 
etto ſtands oh a ſtee acclivity, and makes but ; a mean Spoletto, . 
zune; pet, like other paultry —75 in Italy, exhibits bom- ; 
tic inſcriptions concerning its antiquity, and many. trivial ul. 
currences which haye happened thergs, Of 
One of the gates of the town derives its name from Angi- 
al, the Fe HAD Gu wad an it is che following | in. 


l A 17s, 1 
Cæſis 22 omanis der the Por-. 15 
 Urhbem Ramari inſenſo agmine Petelis, = 


Spoleto magna ſuorum clade r ulſus 1 | 
Inſignt fugd portæ nomen fect. g 5 1 


89 


r AST 3 = 


444% 2" 


= 


* ; 

a © Aonibal, _after defeating the 33 at Trag ene. vt 
„ching bis my _— Rome, was driyen from | ae * 
1 etto with great ughter: and his __ on oa Ne x | 
t gave name to this gate. dy 65 nen e301 | . 
- In the cathedral are ſome. paintings wp F ilippo 119 Ac Cathedral. 11 | 
be which, 9 that artiſt had been poiſaned out ot envy _ | 
1 year hs were finiſhed by bis aſſiſtant, one Diaman- 225 1114 
. 2 monk lies buried in the church, and bas a marble f 
t and an erefted:to his memory. 1 
„e Oppoſite to this huſt is the monument of. Gioy. F ranceſcs — 9 
Jus flint, adorned with beautiful ballo-relieyo' 8. And over the 

an entrance of the church is to be ſcen the virgin. Mary, 


ith-ſome of the diſciples, in ancient moſaic work. ; 1 
The caſtle of Spoletto lies on an eminence, and is Joined Caſtle, | 
the city by a bridge. From a mountain lying over- againſt 
7 which takes its name from St. Francis, the water 

— 4 by an aqueduct into the town. The canal, or 4 
zueduct, is a beautiful work, conſiſting, of den freeſtone W ; 
8 narrow indeed, but in the middle, on account of ge | 
e depth af the-valley, it is ſupported, by a double arcade, iſ 
e whole height of which is between four and five n 1 
'but hüten makes it fil higher. 9 600 nt 
Round Spoletto, and. alſo about Umbria, is found a folfils Foffilewood, Wl 
pod, which is wp in a chalky ſoil ; it is porous _ | 
other 9 


from a wood growing in ſame parts of Italy, which is 50 


; - +Pliny *, who claſſes this tree among the ſpecies of pine an 
flir- trees, aſcribes the like qualities to it. T ſhall enrich you 


* * v * 


and adds, that Julius Czfar ſet on fire a town built of thi 


_ . ley, much reſembling the country between Piſa and I. 
' rence. There is a moſt enchanting profpect from the ten 


; Facit, nec alio modo ignis 
Fix, 


Froth*Romr to Molo. 
other wood; and burns to a coal. This is entire] differen 


confumed after being red-hot for ſeveral hours. The 1,4 
blrning-glafſes, which cauſe à fufion even in iron and flow 
make very little imprefion on this wood; nor does it 10 

. Either colour or weight in the fire.” The grain of this wo 
i not unlike that of oak ; but it is ſomething ſofter, and of: 
reddiſh colour,” It grows ſoft and brittle after having been 
often in the fire, and is ſpecifically heavier than water the 
ſmalleſt bits of it ſinking to the bottom. Vitruvius, 1, i 
6. 9, attributes a like ſpecific gravity and incombuſtibility u 
the larix, which grows about the Po and the Adriatic ſez: 


wood on the Alps; which; however, was not conſume 


collection of natural curioſities with a piece of this incon 
buſtible wood. Some of it has been found in Andalu 
near Seville +. The linum aſbe/tum found in Tranſilvania a 
other” parts, and of which incombuſtible paper and linens | 
made, is a ſtone, and differs ſpecifically f from the above-me 
tioged wood. © 

From Spoletto the road lies through a moſt delightful 


ple 'of Clitumnus, which lies two or three hundred pact 
from the firſt" ſtage on this road, —.— is called la Vent 
This temple has been converted into a Chriftian chapel, u 
der the title of St. Salvadore. The rp towards the plain 
makes a ſuperb appearance, being adorned with fix Cori 
thian pillars ; two of which are 880550 with a foliage c 
laurel-leaves, two twiſted, and the other two ſquare i 
» {ets On the frize are theſe words: | 


* "Y 


+ 58 Deus Angelorum, qui 2 refarrectionem. 


10% The moſt holy God, and king of angels, the author! 
* Hr . 4 - | 
E. Nat; 15. .. 6. 10. Bx lee, bee ardet, nec carien 
2 5 5 e A gu te « Except * | 


which never flames, nor burns to a coal ; nor is any more c 
* the force of the fire than ſtones are. 


| Vide Clere fans In, fone. x11, . 57 7. 
wt 2 
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On the right- hand, the architrave of the pillars with foli- | 1 


* 
4 
A 
14 
1 
* 
2 
* 
* 
= 
- 


; exhibits this imperfect inſcription : f 
a - 3. DEVS A - «= « 4 1 
; = 4 4» + - SIONEM. 3, | lj 
y On he left-hand : | tod 

: IF Deus Profetarum gui fecit redemptionem. = (| 
WF © The moſt holy God of the prophets, the author of re- 1 
q demption. 


This edifice is oblong, and on the roof are the following | | 
ords cut in ſtorie; — „ be | {i 


T. Septimus Plebeius. 


On the fide towards the road is a crucifix, with vine- 
ranches twiſted about it, in baſlo-relievo. yOu 
This edifice having ſo few marks of paganiſm, and on the 
mtrary ſo many ſigns of Chriſtianity, the moſt probable 
onjecture is, that this chapel was built out of the tuins of a | 
agan temple; but whether this temple was conſecrated to | 
litnmnus is another queſtion, and not a little dubious : for 1 
liny ® places that temple near the ſource of the river Cli- 
mnus, juſt on the ſpot where the river became navigable; 
hich is not the caſe here. This fcruple is farther counte- 
anced by what Suetonius ſays, chap. 43. in the life of Ca- 1 
gula, namely, that this emperor went to Mevania to ſee | 
e temple of Clitumnus, and the conſecrated grove. Now | 
evania is unqueſtionably the preſent little town of Bevag- | | 
la, ſituated on the weſt-ſide of the Tinia, or Timia, at the : 
flux of the rivers Tacarena and Rucciano into the Clitum- f 


93 


Lib. vüi. ep. 8. Fons ad hac, & jam ampliſimum flumen atque etiam 
7100 patient, quas ob wia 1 contrario niſu in diverſa tendentes, I 
ranſinittit & perfert : adeo w ut illa, qua properat ipſe, quanquam BB 
er ſolum planum, remis non adjuventur : idem agrrrime remis contiſque ſu- , "of 


return adverſius. Rigor aquæ certaverit niuibus, nec caulor cedit. (jo 
Here it appears a fountain, and there immediately a very noble river, 15 
ht even to receive large veſſels, that paſs back and forwards, ac- 1 


cording as they are bound, one way or another: the current is ſo ſtrong, | "Hl 
that while the boat glides with the ſtream there is no neceſſity: for oars'; inf 
all is even as plain ground: but oars and poles are fcarce ſufficient in re- 7 _ 
hong againſt the ftream. =—— The water is as cold as fnow, and . 
the colour of it is as white.“ "SD 21693 * | 


nus, 


$74 


nus, which anciently might have retairied that name 26 f. 


Notions of 
the Italians 
concerning 
hidden trea- 
ſures, 


« m every one of which is the ſtatue of the deity : each has a diſtinct vn 
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as the Topino . But one of the many ſmall chapels wig 
Pliny places in this neighbourhood may have ſtood on th 
ſpot ; eſpecially as but a few paces from it there is an excy. 
lent ſpring, which illuſtrates the paſſage of Pliny quoted i 
the note f. Obſerving an inſcription on free-ſtone in g. 
bottom of this little ſpring, I perſuaded ſome of the pexſzn 
to take it up, and found on it theſe imperfect words: 


T. TFGALL. | 
X YIRO FE. .IEI8. 


No, ſooner had I read theſe words, than the peaſants aſk 
me where they ſhould begin to dig; and, upon my enquirin 
of them the cauſe of ſuch a queſtion, they very eagerly a 
ſwered, Per trovare i denari; i. e. To come at the pence; 
for they expected that I was now thoroughly informed whey 
the treaſure, which they were perſuaded lay buried in th 
ald temple or near it, was to be ſearched for. The cc 
mon people all over Italy are ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the n 
tion that treaſures are concealed in every part of the cou 
try; and, if curioſity detains a ſtranger any conſiderable ti 
among ancient buildings or ruins, they immediately ſuppd 
that it is to get an account of hidden treaſures. On ſu 
occaſions ſome caution is neceſlary to be obſerved, le} 


perſon ſhould bring himſelf into ſome diſagreeable adventur 


Vid. Lucan. lib. i. & Stat. bib. i. Sylv. 


of anique. In ſuperiore f. 


Nec 


ſhunt, In fumma, nibil eri, 


tetaple, in which the Clitumnus ſtands, cloathed and adorned m 
© thepretexta. The oracles delivered ſhew the god propitious and pr 
x ic. There are little temples ſcattered up and down in theſe pam 


< ſhip, and a particular name. Some of them have alſo ſprings conſecrat 

© to them: for beſides the original ſpring, which ſeems, as it were, l 

parent of the reſt, there are feveral fmaller ſtreams, divided from d 

chief ſource. They mix with the river, over which a bridge termindt 

the ſacred, and divides them from the profane places. Above the biil 

2 01 % only to go in boats below it you are allowed! 
wim, Tc.” | 1 2 
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L lone. an i Pt vie 2 his curioſity; eſpecially | when ; 40 
In a folitaty | 


The melee 882010 i vine that the great number Of the breed 
pf horned cattle brought from Umbria owed their white co- „ white 


zur to the river Clitumnus. Hence Propertius ſays : — 21M 
try. 
ormoſa ſuv Chtiunnitas flumina luco 
2 ; N nroeos abluit unda boves. 
; Prop. IB. ii. Eleg. 19. v. 25. 
© Shaded with trees, Clitamnus! waters glide; 
© And — oxen "_ its beauteous tide.” 


Chudian, ſpeaking of the journey of * Honorids to Nane 
4 ® 

Quin & . facras vicloribus und, by 

Candida que Latiis præbent armenta triumphis, 


Vi yore curafult, = = = - 
CLAUDIAN, de 20 Cn Hon. 


* 


* 0 Next he came, A 

We. Where fair Clitumnus rolls his ſacred ſtream, 
6 Whence hecatombs of milk-white oxen come, 
© To: grace the wehe of imperial . 


Be lavet ingentem perfuſum flumine Are | 
8 taurum, Narque albeſcentibus undis _ | 
In To Wan * inglorius humor. | 
Sil. Ital. lib. viii, ; | | 
+ 


Clitumnus, that preſents its ſacred ſtores, 
© To waſh the bull: the Nar's infected tide, 
s Whoſe ſulph'rous waters into Tiber glide: | 
6 * 8 {mal ſtream that runs inglorious on.“ 4 
| ADDISON, 


Hine alli, Clitumne, greges, & Maxima taurus 1 | 
Vi 2 . tuo mel Dan ine ſacro 4 | 
duxere triumphos. 4 


"IP Georg. ji. ” 466. 


LS 4 


© There 


There flows Clitumnus through the flow ry plain; 
.* Whoſe waves, for triumphs aſter proſp'rous war, 
The victim ox and ſnowy ſheep prepare. | 
| 8 1 Appison. 


Servius, in his commentary upon theſe words, ſays: Cl. 
tumnus autem fluvius eft in Mevania, que pars eft Umbriæ, ar. 
tis Tuſciæ, de quo fiuvio, ut dicit Plinius in Hiſtoria natural, 
animalia, que potaverint, albos firtus creant. Now Clitun. 
nus is a river in Mevania, a part of Umbria, which is: 
province of Tuſcany. And Pliny, in his natural hiſtory, 
< ſays, that the cattle which drinks its waters produce: 
white breed.” Poſſibly Servius has an eye to the paſſig 
of Pliny, (Hi. Var. lib. ii. c. 103.) which in the comma 
editions runs thus: In Faliſco omnis aqua pota candidos bein 
facit. Some Editions, inſtead of omnis have amnis ; an 
others, though but few, read Clitumnus; ſo that Serviust 
copy muſt muſt have been one of the latter. But, ſhoull 
this reading be admitted, it is hard” to conceive how Pliny 
ſhould commit ſuch a geographical error relating to a cou 

ſo near Rome, as to place the Clitumnus in the province 
of the Faliſci, which belonged to Hetruria : whereas nothin 
can be more certain than that it is in Umbria, betwixt Sp 
letto and Tacarena; or more preciſely in the country fo 
merly called Mevania, as is evident from Pliny, Suetoniu, 
Sc. That the Hiſpellates had a public bath and houſe d 
entertainment near the Clitumnus, is mentioned by the young. 
er Pliny. Now Hiſpellum is certainly the modern Spells, 
lying northwards, beyond the Topino, betwixt Foligno and 
Ami, and famous for the many antiquities daily diſcovered 
there. As to the particular nature of the cattle of this coun- 

„ their whiteneſs is by no means owing to the water ofPideous 
the Clitumno, the ſame ſpecies being ſeen in all the northeahiPillars, 
parts of Italy; eſpecially in the Bologneſe, whither the (ng d 
tumno does not direct its courſe. Neither does this rue aſſage 
alter the colour of the ſwine bred near it, which in its neigh-oule. 
bourhood and all over Italy are generally black, or of a dag" w 
browniſh colour. | eee e rinceſs 

The Clitumno joins the Tacarena, the Rucciano, and th 
Tinia, which diſcharge themſelves into the Topino, and ut 
der that name mingle with the Chiaſcio, through which 
laſt it loſes itſelf in the Tiber. * 
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Not far from the above- mentioned temple of Clitumnus | 

es the village Peſignano, or Piſſignano, on the right-hand of Piſſignano. 
e road towards Foligno. The ancient name of it was Piſ- 

ina Jani ; ſo that ſome have been induced to believe, that 

e ruins which paſs for a temple of Clitumnus, are rather 

e remains of a temple of Janus: but this conjecture wants 

ther ſupport for its confirmation. NS 

Trevi ſtands alſo on the right-hand on an eminence ; and Trevi, 

e road all the way betwixt La Vene and Foligno is upon 

he level, and exceeding pleafant. | | 

Foligno (in Latin Fulginus) has a greater trade in cloth, Foligno. 

Ik, and ſpices than any of the neighbouring cities; and the 

nagnificent altar and paintings in fre/co in the epiſcopal 

gurch are worth obſerving. | 

On the left, at the next ſtage beyond Foligno, lies Aſſiſi, Af. 

e native place of St. Francis, and very famous for the beau- 

ful OT belonging to the order inſtituted by that faint, in 

hich ſome ſay he is buried; and alſo for the great number 

{ pilgrims reſorting to it. "Thoſe who are not drawn hither 

y devotion, will meet with ſuch entertainment among the 

ne paintings in this church, by Giotto, Giottino, Giovanni 

imabue, Pietro Cavallino Romano, Frederico Barocci, &c. 

hat they cannot be diſpleaſed with the journey. The con- 

ent of Franciſcan nuns, called the nuns of St. Clare, is like- 

viſe worth ſeeing. To the ſouth of Aſſiſi, at the diſtance 

f an Italian mile, lies another beautiful church, called S. 

Maria Portiuncula, which is alſo much viſited by pilgrims. 

Near a hill, juſt without Foligno, in the way to Tolen- CaftroPales, 

ino, it is worth while to go up to Caſtro Pales, where, be- 

ces a famous paper-mill, is to be ſeen the palace of the bi- 

hop of Orvietano, marquis of Eliſei, to whom this place 

gelongs. Here is a very remarkable grotto, where the la- Grotto, 

ideous exſudations have formed all kinds of ornaments, as 

lars, bunches of grapes, pears, and other fruit, which 

ang down from the top. This grotto conſiſts of ſevera! 

pallages and apartments, and has a communication with the 

ouſe. In the court are ſeveral inſcriptions, indicating the 

ime when Chriſtina queen of Sweden, Violauta hereditary 

princeſs. of Florence, count Daun the bice-roy of Naples, 

d other perſons of diſtinction, viſited this place, &c. | 
The road from hence to Tolentino lics over the Appennine Tolentine. 

nountains; but in theſe parts the roads are kept in exceed- 

ng good repair; and in ſeveral places ſtone monuments are 

rected in praiſe of the ſeveral popes, or ſurveyors by whom 
Vor. II, N ; the 
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the roads have been made or repaired. I cannot here forhe,, 
wiſhing, that, in ſeveral parts of Germany, the ſovereig, 
would affect to perpetuate their names in this uſeful manne,, 
it muſt be owned, however, that the houſe of Auſtria has (x 
them a very laudable example in its hereditary dominions, 

The villages and inns on this road are ſo mean, that it; 
adviſable for a traveller to carry cold proviſions with hin; 
and eſpecially fome wine, as that of the country (which z 
always boiled for keeping) is not agreeable to every one, 
taſte. As | e 
From Tolentino the road leads again into a level, fruit. 
ful, and well cultivated country. The proſpect near Mace. 
| rata over the vallies on each fide of the road is extremely de. 

Macerats, lightful. The chief gate of Macerata is built after thy 
manner of a triumphal arch, with three arches ; and over f 
on the country hide ftands a braſs ftatue of cardinal Py, 
The town affords nothing remarkable, and the clock-work, 
which the inhabitants ſo much boaſt of, is but a mere bauhlz 
When the clock ſtrikes, the three eaſtern magi makes thei 
appearance, attended by an angel, and paſſing before an image 
of the virgin Mary make a reverential bow, the crowns « 
their heads being lifted up. Over them a ſtar is ſuſpendel, 
which aſcends whilſt the images are paſſing under it. Th 
figures are but a foot high, and perform their adoration ini 
very aukward manner. | ind pac 

Reins of + 1 Macerata and Recanati are to be ſeen the ruin le alig 

Helvia Ri- of the ancient town of Helvia Ricina, built by the emperi 

Us Septimius Severus. After its deſtruction by the Goths, the 
inhabitants of Recanati and Macerata found a good ſupply 
ſtones for building, among its ruins. At the laſt mentioned 
town the following ancient inſcription hath been found: 


Imp. Cæſari L. Feri. Avg. fil. divi. Pii. Nep. Divi Hadrian, 
Pron. Dim. Trajan. Parth. Abnep. Divi. Nerve. Adnepoti. L. 
Septimio. Severe. Pio. Pertinaci. 206 Arabico. Adiabeni. Ncred b 
Partbico. Maxime. P. M. Tribunit. Poteſt. XIII. Inp. NV bich 6 
Cos. III. P. P. Colonia. Helvia. Ricina. Conditori. ſuo. 


Recanati. From Seravalle to Macerata the road runs along the bank 
| of the river Chiento; and betwixt Macerata and Recanat! 
crofſes the Potenza. Recanati ſtands on a hill within three 

miles of Loretto ; and, after paſſing through the gate of this 

town, one has a glorious proſpect towards the Adriatic ſea 

and adjacent valleys. The aqueduct, which, according 05 


— —ũ—jä ———— —ü—— 


LORETT 0. _ 
he inſcription on it, was built by Paul V, is nothing extra- 

linary, But fuch is the fertility of this country, that the 

acerata artichokes are frequently known to weigh above Large arti- 
twenty pounds. Fhe Recanati celery and the Loretto fen- chokes, 
nel are alſo highly eſteemed ;. but the latter is yet inferior to 

that which grows in Sicily. | | 

LORETTO. I ever remain, &c. 


F 


LETTER IXI. 
Deſcription of LoRETTo. 


-— 


2-24-43: 


SIR, 


HE Caſa Santa, or the houſe in which the virgin Ma- | 
ry is ſaid to have lived in Nazareth, has rendered Lo- 7 , 
eto famous all over Chriſtendom. It is pretended to have 
een carried in the month of May, 1291, through the air | 1] q: 
m Galilee to Terſato in Dalmatia by angels; and four | 

ears and a half afterwards to have been cartied to Italy, 1 
were about midnight on the 1othof December, 1294, it was 140 | 
t down in a in the diſtrit of Recanati, about a thou- HM 
nd paces from the ſea. If Turſellini may be credited, on 4 i i 
he alighting of this ſacred houſe from its aerial journey, all A. 
e trees and ſhrubs in the wood bowed with the greateſt re- 1 
erence, and continued in that poſture till at laſt they 1 
ithered and decayed. It ſeems the remains of this pious 17.190 
700d, by the brutal irreverence of the peaſants, were dug up (7 14G 
i the year 1575 in order to improve the land“. 

A rich and pious lady whoſe name was Laureta, being Derivation ? 

t that time lady of the manor, the holy houſe was from her of 9 agg 4 mm 
ame called the houſe of Laureta. The road leading to this 114 
acred houſe becoming dangerous by the cruelties of robbers, | | 
hich deterred the pilgrims from reſorting thither to per- | 
orm their devotions, at the end of a few months the angels | 

ook it up again and removed it to a hill about a thouſand | V1 | 
aces nearer to Recanati. The place where it was then ſi- R011. 
ated belonged to two brothers, who at firſt received the | 


yo ——_ —— Ao 


56 1 Foratii Turſellinj Hiſtoria Lauretana, edit. Venet. 1727, 800, p. 4. 
29. _ * FS 
| N 2 preſent 417 


180 
| | 4 with becoming joy and gratitude: but it was not 


ſuch feuds betwixt them as terminated in a ! in which 


two thouſand geometrical paces froni the ſea; and this is ie 


LORET TO. 


fare the vaſt profits accruing from the reſort of pilerm 
to the holy houſe, and the rich offerings they made, kindle 


both the brothers loſt their lives. 
Io prevent any farther misfortunes, and as a puniſhmer, 
to the unworthy poſſeſſors of ſuch a treaſure, it is pretende4 
the holy virgin again directed the angels to remove the hou 
a bow-ſhot further up the country, to an eminence about 


place where it now ſtands, This happened a few month, 
after it had been placed on the eſtate of thoſe bloody-minde 
brothers; and it is received as a matter of fact, and the Cal 
Santa, within a year after its firſt arrival in Italy from Daln. Mid offe 
tia, ſhifted its place three times in the diſtrict of Recanat,. vas cu 
The popiſh writers are at a loſs for an anſwer to the ob-. prayer. 
jection, that the Caſa Santa had been near two hundte As te 
years in Italy before any author of that country took ect in 
notice of it*, But what greatly contributed to bring Hf eenty. 
Madona di Lorretto in vogue was the offering of a golden cis 
by pope Pius II. in perſon, on which is to be ſeen the -t 
Ones inſcription : 1 271 ithin 
Pia Dei Genitris, | | wenty- 

Hagan tua poteſtas nullis coarttetur fintbus, ac totum i thirty 
pleat Orbem miraculis ; quia tamen pro voluntate ſeepit us uno lu et. and 
magis quam alis delectaris, & Laureti tibi placitam ſedem e ee 9 
fngulos. dies innumeris fignis & miraculis exornas ; ego inf alf eq 
peccator, mente & animo ad Te recurro ſupplex orans, ut mili . fve þ 
dentem febrim moleſtiſſumaque tuſſim auferas, las que mend Nd onl 
fanitatem reſtituas, Reipublite, ut credimus, ſalutarem. Interm lights ce 


bac munus accipito mee ſervitutis ſignum. lemen 
Pius Papa II. Ann. bum. Sal. nd, and 

a5  MCCCELAIF. es op yt lamage 

with raf 

6 Ne Mother of God! ill the 4 


Though thy unlimited power fills the whole world with the 
© miracles; yet as thou art often pleaſed to ſhew thy or wa 
© more delighted with ſome places than others, and continue ne nort 
© daily by innumerable ſigns and wonders to diſtinguiſh thgWcnence 
£ thy favourite ſeat at Loretto; I, who am a miſerabti ng N 
up an 


„»The author's confutation of this and other miracles of the ame ku third op 
have omitted, ſince the bare mention of them is enough to ſhew the ergy. 
iculous abſurdity of fuch an which would hardly gain credit amo. pe, 

| Hottentots, | 

. 970 6 {inn 
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| (ner) run to. thee for ſuccour; and from the bottom of my 
heart implore thy aſſiſtance; humbly intreating thee to re- 
lieve me from a burning fever and a violent cough, and 
likewiſe to reKore the uſe of my feeble limbs, as I am per- 
| ſuaded that my recovery will be a public benefit to Chriſten- 
+ dom. In the mean time graciouſly accept of this offering 
from thy devoted ſervant, Pius II. pope, 1464.” | | 
This offering and the omnipotence aſcribed to'the virgin 
Mary in the above-mentioned addreſs were however of little 
fect ; for his holineſs died that very year at Ancona, and 
ff the fame complication of diſtempers againſt-which he was 
for procuring the virgin's aſſiſtance, by means of this ſplen- 
iid offering. But Turſellini roundly affirms, that the pope 
vas Cured at Loretto immediately after he had finiſhed his 
Derr. 


wenty-fiye in heigh. according to Turſellini; but this au- 
hor is even here ver inaccurate : the houſe: being proper! 
orty-three « Roman palm; wanting two inches in — 
jithin the edifice, ighteen palmi four inches broad, and 
venty- ſix palm in | eight. Hence it appears that the length 
5 thirty-one feet ani three quarters, the breadth thirteen 
ect.and near three inches, and the height eighteen feet and 
hree quarters Engliſh meaſure, reckoning a palmi and a 
half equal to thirteen inches. In the center.of the roof it 
s hve palms higher than on the ſides. Formerly this houſe 
had only a timber cieling; but, leſt by a great number of 
lights continually burning here it ſhould happen to take fire, 
lement VII. cauſed a vaulted roof to be made. For that 
nd, and to ſtrengthen the foundation as well as to prevent any 
lamage by making this alteration, it was ſtrongly compacted 
with rafters; boards, and ropes, and ſupported by machines 
ll the new fourflation was carried up, ſo as to be joined 
ith the old walls of the houſe. At the ſame time alſo the 
wor was altered: for there being only one entrance towards 
ve north; which was in the front; to remedy this incon- 
benience, on account of the vaſt concourſe: of people com- 
ng in and going out, it was thought adviſable. to wall this 
p.and make three other doors ; two for. the people, and a 
hid opening into the holieſt part of the chapel for the 
ergy.” | Theſe breaches for the doors, by order of the 
pope, were not entered upon till after à proper courſe of 
N 3 _ faſting, 
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As to the dimenſions of the Caſa Santa, it is about forty Defription 


eet in length, no quite twenty in breadth, and about of Gs holy 
©. 


* | * 2 
ut: . . AL 


a ** - — g 


lt would be no difficult matter to make the people believe this, wht 
they have ſwallowed the fable recited above concerning this houſe. 
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&e; For it is that Nerucio the arch. 

ing about it without the proper preparations, as if it hai 
— a common work, was ſeized with a ſudden illneh 
which was very near. proving fatal to him. The weit win. 
dow oppoſite to the image of the virgin was alſo enlaryy 
and ſecured with a gilt iron-work. The rafters, boarg, 
tiles, and other materials that were taken away when thek 
alterations were made, are depoſited under the floor of the 
Caſa Santa, that they might not be ſet up as reliques i 
other which might prove prejudicial to Loretta 
With this view alſo the people are made to believe, and nun. 
berleſs inſtances are alledged, that thoſe who preſume clan. 
deſtinely to carry away ſo much as a bit of ſtone or mony 
belonging to this facred houſe, are pumiſhed with diſeaſes an 
other misfortunes, and become extremely wretched, haying 
no peace of inind till they bring back what they have pilfer. 
ed. This is farther vindnind by ſhewing a ſtone faſtened 
with two iron braces in the wall, which John Soarius biſho 
of Conimbria, in the year 1562, ſent back from Trent, are 
that his health which had been impaired for taking ay bis! 
that ſtone miglit be reſtored ; though he had pope Pius th: not e 
Fourth's permiſſion for ſo doing, and the ſtone was intende/h4nd ft 
to be preſerved-as a relique in a new-built church in Portugi 
The people therefore muſt be fatished, and even account i 
no ſmall favour to be permitted to kiſs or lick the walls of the 
Caſa Santa. This celebrated edifice is manifeſtly built d 
bricks of unequal ſzes, though the popiſh writers 1about 
labour hard to prove it a kind of ſtone®, at preſent, no when 
to be found. Theſe bricks indeed are not placed in the moſ 
regular order: however, ſhould curiofity or devotion prompt 
à perſon to carry off the leaſt fragment, he would find it dif 
ficult to avoid - diſcovery ; the cement, as is obſerved in al WW _- 
old buildings, being very hard to break off, On the cicling Mind ſome 
is painted the aſſumption of the virgin Mary; but at preſent ever, var 
it is almoſt obſcured by the ſmoke of the great number of Bans, © 
lamps continually burning in this houſe. + E 

On the top of the Cafa Santa is a little tower, which the verits th 


Roman- catholics cannot deny to have been the work de no: 


Chriſtians; ſince it is contrary to all probability to imagine, 8 
that the virgin Mary had ſuch a tower erected upon her dt. Luke 


mean 
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en habitation. In violent tempeſts of thundet and light- 

ing, they ring two little bells which are hung in the tower 

hot doubting but their ſound will diſperſe any tempeſt, an 

prevent any ill effects from it. 1 

" There is one part of the Caſa Santa, which may be looked 

pon as the holy of holies ; for it is ſeparated from the other 

part by a ſilver baluſtrade and a gate of the ſame metal. 

Ir his is faid to be the ſpot where the virgin was ſitting 

hen the angel Gabriel appeared to her at the time of the 
annunciation. The filver baluſtrade was a gift of cardinal 
dortacarrero, and the gate of the ſame metal of cardinal Ma- 

" The window through which the angel came into the Rematkabie 
houſe, is ſhewi on the weſt fide of the Caſa Santa. The window. 
image of the virgin Mary, which ſtands facing it; is made of RT 
cedar, and is five feet in height. The evangelift St. Luke ein. 

[who from the number of portraits of our Saviout and his 
mother, ſaid to be done by him, niuſt have had little time to 
Jpare for any thing elſe) has in this piece given us a ſpecimen 
bf his ſkill in ſculpture . The divine infant in her right arm gf Cini. 
not quite two palm high; and of the ſame wood in her left- 

hand ſhe has a globe, and two fingers on the right-hand are 

re, as if ſhe was giving the bleſſing. The faces of both 

Images have been overlaid with a kind of ſilver lacker, 

which is now beconie quite black with the coritinual ſmoke 

bf tlie lamps; ſo that the vifgin Mary wants only a thick 

upper lip to make her a perfect negro 7. The infant Jeſus preßt. 

js dreſſed in a flame-coloured habit, and the virgin Mary in 

In azure robe, with which ſhe is ſo modeſtly covered, that 


* Allthe pieces ſhewn as St. Luke's works would make a very large 
llection 4 but it happens that the whole ptetence of the evangeliſt's &11l 
in painting relies upon the {lender foundation of Nicephorus's teſtimony, 
kind foe other ſtories no leſs ſuſpicious. The probability of it, how- 
ever, vaniſhes, by confidering that the ancient Jews and primitive Chri- 
ans, according to the accounts of Joſephus and Clemens Alexandrinus, 
exploded painting, as highly pernicious both to the fate and religion. 
This is farther confirmed by the filence of the moſt ancient writers; and 
merits the more attention, as the fathers of the ſecond council of Nice 
make no mention of St. Luke's painting; whereas it would have made 
very ſtrongly for their zeal in —_ of images. It is very probable this. 
St. Luke's deſcriptive account of the virgin's virtues, &c, have given riſe 
to this fiction of his being a painter. . 8 | 

+ The apocryphal book of Baruch, ch. vi. v. 21, likewiſe mentions 4; 190 
the faces of idols grown quite black with the ſmoke of the lamps burning 1 

ore them, See alſo 5 lib. vi. adverſus grntes, p. 202. (iy 
N4 | 


nothing 4 1 
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nothing is to be ſeen of the ſtatur,, but its face and the tos; ous in 
The mantle hanging down her ſoulders is of the fame co. onfiſtu 
Jour, powdered with golden ſtars; her hair hangs on be Hundre. 
ſhoulders and part of her back. On her head is a trig, nne, 
crown of gold, enriched with pearls and diamonds, d Pain. 
another on that of the child Jeſus; both were the gif r merle 
Lewis XIII. king of France, and valued at ſeventy he ee pe 
thouſand ſcudi, or crowns. On the former are theſe vod Wilipreiente 


engraven : | liamon, 
CO TAN | . | | \ and 6. 
Tu caput ante meum cinxi/ti Virgo corond, ered 


Nunc caput ecce teget no/tra corona tuum. ff the | 
wo. F r 8 ubies, 
In return for the crown which thou, O holy virgin, did abriel 
« beſtow on me, accept of this which I have placed on Iden 
v. head.“ ; | J[amMOond 


Ee h cluſte 

On the latter: which i 
Cyhriſtus dedit Mibi, epreſen 

Chriſto reddo coronam. 1 d : t 

* Chriſt gave me a crown, and I reſtore it again. ant's ha 


dmirab 


The gold-chains, rings, and jewels with which this ima 9th: 
of the virgin Mary is loaded, though they make a mol els of | 
ſplendid appearance, I paſs over, as they cannot be very es- tary p. 
tertaining ina deſcription. They are alſo ſometimes varied, ands is 
in order to ſtrike the eye with ſuch alterations; and the offer 
jewels which are taken off at ſuch times are laid up in the On t 
treaſury. Her apparel alſo is not always the ſame; for 0 rofuſel) 
the ſeven days of paſſion-week ſhe is dreſſed in deep moum- Ne ine 
ing, and complimented with a freſh ſuit every day. When lamond 
they take off or put on any part of the virgin's apparel, they ith a l. 
uſe a great deal of ceremony, and low inclinations of the faid to 
body; whilſt the crouding ſpectators lay their diſtreſſes be. Ele⸗ 
fore the ſaint with loud invocations, the violence of which f Engl: 
increaſes as the prieſts proceed in undreſſing the image; 26 igt c 
the cries of the ſuppliants could ſooner touch the hearts he had 
the virgin when naked, than when ſhe is dreſſed in her robes. inder th 
The ſculptor has taken care that the modeſty of the prietts On tl 
ſhould not be offended with the ſight of a naked female ita he ſame 
tue, by adding a proper covering. An account of ſome 0 , and 5 
the ornaments which are generally to be ſeen on this pom ſe tern 
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us image may not be diſpleaſing to the reader. 1. A jewel 

onſiſting of thirteen rubic, e ſixty- ſix emeralds, and three 

undred and fifty-one diamonds, which was an offering of 

inne, a princeſs of Neuburg, and conſort of Charles II. of 

Woain. 2. A golden crucifix, with very large and beautiful 

meralds, the gift of cardinal Paolo Sfondrata. 3. T'wo 

arge pearls ſet in gold, bing at the divine infant's hand, 

reſented by a princeſs of Darmſtadt. 4. A crucifix ſet with 

liamonds of great value, given by cardinal Mareſcotto. 5. 

nd 6. Two other crucifixes ſet with rubies and diamonds, 

fered by the cardinals Barberini and Corſi, 7. The badge 

f the golden- fleece, with a collar ſet with large ſapphires, 

abies, emeralds, and topazes, the gift of Catharine wife of 

}abriel Bethlen Gabor, prince of Tranſylvania. 8. A large 

olden heart hanging at a gold chain ſet with rubies and 
liamonds, offered by Maximilian I. elector of Bavaria. . 

\ cluſter of diamonds, rubies, and emeralds ſet in gold, on 

which is a pelican feeding her young-ones with her blood, 
epreſented by a very large ruby at her breaſt, an offering of 

xx dutcheſs d' Ucceda,, 10. A large emerald, ſet round 

ith diamonds and rubies, which hangs on one of the in- 

ant's hands, the gift of the dutcheſs de Salviati. 11. Three 
umirable emeralds ſet in gold, and ſurrounded by diamonds 

nd other emeralds, preſented by Violanta Beatrix, a prin- 

eſs of the houſe of Bavaria, and widow of Ferdinand here- 

tary prince of Florence. The niche in which the image 1 
ands is adorned with ſeventy-one large Bohemian topazes, N 
e offering of the cavalier Capra. . | 1 
On the right-ſide of the image is an angel of caſt gold, Ogering on 1 
profuſely enriched with diamonds and other gems, with one the birth of hrs: 
nee inclined, offering a golden heart embelliſhed with large — 9 | FI 
lamonds and terminating in a flame of rubies and pearls, 10 
vith a lamp burning continually over it. This piece, which 1 
ſaid to have coſt 50,000 ducats, was offered by Maria Bea- 11 
ix Eleanora, of the houſe of Eſte, queen of King James II. WH 
England, that by the interceſſion of the virgin Mary ſhe [ 
Wight conceive a ſon. Accordingly, ſoon after, as it is ſaid, | 
de had a ſon; who has ſince made ſo much noiſe in Europe, T7 
inder the name of the pretender to the Britiſh crown. 100 ö 
On the left-fide of the virgin's image is a ſilver angel, in | 


e lame reverential poſture offering her a golden heart crown- abt 
Land glittering with pearls, emeralds, and diamonds, like- 10 | '1 
le terminating in a flame. This was the gift of Laura Mar- ll 


per caps painted with the image of the Madonna of Lorett 


. couches, three thouſand two hundred golden crowns; and likewik 
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tinonzia, widow of Alphonſo IV. duke of Modena, i; 
mother to the above-mentioned queen of England. 

On the right-hand of the virgin is a filver angel, weigh. 
ing three hundred and fifty-one pounds, and offering, on; 


cuſhion of the ſame metal, an infant of maſly gold, which 
weighs twenty-four pounds“. This was the gift of Lewy 
XII. king of France for the birth of the dauphin, after 
wards Lewis XIV. who made a much 

than the Pretender mentioned above. 


ater ſtir in Europe 

any other gold anf 
filver images of children I omit ; though ſome of the for. 
mer exceed twelve pounds in weight, Here one alſo ſecs 2 
infinite number of other coftly votive pieces, the enumert. 
on of which would engage me in a tedious detail. 

The robe which this famous image had on, when it wy 
brought from Dalmatia into Italy, s of red camlet, ant 
kept in a glaſs ſhrine. The diſh out of which it is pretendel 
the-virgin and her divine infant uſed to eat, is ſhaped like 4 
ſhallow bowl, and of glazed earthen-ware; but its outhd, 
is now plated over with filver; This utenſil is not onh 
Kiffed ; but roſaries, medals, agnus Dei's, crucifixes, and pr 


are rubbed againſt it, from a firm petſuaſion that they thy 
become an infallible remedy 3 the head-ach and othe 
diſorders. An ague is faid to have been perfectly cured onh 
by drinking a little cold water out of this diſh : even the ol 
and wax of the lamps and candles burning before the image; 
are not without their medicinal virtues. Beſides the diſh, 
Here are other pieces of furniture, the meanneſs of whit 
ſhews the virgin's humility or low condition. Under the 
image image is the hearth, or fire-place, where ſhe uſed t« 
dreſs her victuals, which is now ſtiled ſacreſanctus caminis. 
Seven golden lamps are continually burning before the 
image, one of which, preſented by the republic of Veri 
on account of the ceafing of an epidemical diſtemper, weig 


Dion, in his ſeventy-ſecond book; ſays, that the emperor Commod 
was poſſeſſed of a golden ftatue weighing a honfund — ard ; but this 
falls very ſhort of the pieces which Ptolemy Philadelphus once exhibit 
to the people, as a diſplay of his riches and power. Among theſe, x 
cording to Callixenes of Rhodes, cited in Athenæus's firſt book, » 
two eagles, each of them fifteen cubits long; one hundred gold: 


erown eighty cubits in height, which was placed over the entrance of t 
4 e not to mention ſome other particulars almoſt uncr 
e thirt 


anna 

y- ſeven pounds and a half. Under this hangs another, 
45 ſet with jewels, offered a few years ſince by duke Elia 
1: Palma, who declared that it coſt fifteen thouſand ducats. 
he lamp that ſtands next the virgin's face, which is held by 
hree angels, weighs nine pounds, and is a memorial of the 
1-yotion-and {kill of Francis Maria duke d' Urbino, who is 
ad to have made this admirable piece with his own hands. 
\nother golden. lamp, weighing wes f pounds, to be ſeen 
ce, paſſes for the work of Sigiſmund king of Poland. That 
chich Francis II. duke of Modena offered to the virgin, 
rcighs eighteen pounds and a half. Among the thirty-feven 
ver lamps, with which the other part of the Caſa 7 hath is 
luminated, ſeveral weigh fifty, eighty, a hundred, and four 
f them a hundred and twenty-eight pounds. For the ſup- 
lying of all theſe lamps with oil, ſuch legacies have been 
elt, or funds ſettled by the perſons who preſented them, 
at that they are ſo far from being a charge to the Caſa 
Lanta, as to yield a conſiderable profit to it; ſome thouſands 
dollars being the leaſt legacy left for each lamp. 


he ſanc um ſanc torum and the other part of the chapel. It 
Joes not intercept the full view of the image, which 
nds pretty high in the ſanctuary behind the altar. 
he credulous papiſts affirm, that this altar was made by 
te apoſtles themſelves, and brought hither from Galilee a- 
ung with the ſacred houſe. _ 


0 have celebrated the firſt maſs, The ſplendid palliotto, en- 
ched with jaſper, lapis lauuli, and agate, was the gift of 
oſmo II. great duke of Tuſcany. 15 | | 
Over the window, through which the angel Gabriel 
me into the virgin's houſe at the annunciation, ſtands a 
iure of the crucifixion, pretended to be brought by the 
oltles into this houſe, and to have been by St. Luke. | 
The preſent new floor of the CaſaSanta conſiſts of ſquare 
pleces of red and white marble. "The walls ſeem to have 
ken formerly plaſtered with mortar; part of, which, with 
ic protrait of the virgin Mary, and a groupe of angels 
jainted on it, is ſtill remaining. | 
Notwithſtanding the mean appearance of the walls within, 
de outlide of the Caſa Santa is moſt elegantly adorned with 
fineſt marble; but it is ſo contrived, that the marble ſtruc- 
ure ſerves only as a cafe for it, leaving a ſmall interval betwixt 
and the brick walls of the Caſa Santa. This is partly to 


The altar ſtands in the middle of the partition betwixt Altar, 


On this altar is a ſquare Kone, on which St. Peter is ſaid 
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be attributed to the veneration entertained for thoſe ſacred p 
terials, and partly from an apprehenſion that they would 90 
have ſuffered the new and unhallowed marble to be in ch. 
tact with them; but would have repelled it with ſuch violence 
as to eridanger the lives of the workmen: This (accord 
to tradition) formerly happened to ſome builders, who, oy 

of an indifcreet zeal, were going about to ſtrengthen thel 
ſacred walls by ſome new additions. 

The above-mentioned marble caſe was begun in the yep 
1514, in the pontificate of pope Leo X. and conſecrated i 
the year 1538, by Paul III. The expence of it at that ting 
when labour was cheap; amounted to twenty-two thouſand 
ducats, excluſive of twenty marble ſtatues, and four br 
doors of curious workmanſhip, which have been fince 20 
ded, and muſt have coſt an immenſe ſfum®; The moſt cels 
brated ſculptors of that age, as Andrea Sanſovino, Fu- ad a 
ceſco Sangalli, Domenico Lamia, Nicolo de Pericoli, Biz wt late 
gio Bandinelli, Giovanni della Porta and his brother T:i vener: 
maſo, Girolamo Lombardi with his brother Aurelio, Rafal! tot /- 
da Monte Lupone, il Moſca Fiorentino, Nic. Tribulo, Con. M. Po 
tucci, &c. ſeem to have emulated eachother in this noble ſtruc e Do 
ture. It is about fifty feet in length, thirty broad, and aboutt | 
ſame height. No meaner materials than the whiteſt Cara 
marble have been employed in this building. The two lone: 
er ſides are adorned with twelve Corinthian / pillars, and 
the other two ſides with eight, The intervals between the 

Fine baſſo- pillars, are filled with bafſo-relievo's finely executed, repre 
relievo a. ſenting the moſt remarkable incidents in the life of the ble: 
ſed virgin, ten ſtatues of the prophets, and above theſe the 

ten ſibyls. Among the prophets on the ſouthſide, David 

with the head of Goliah at his feet, is greatly admired Þ 

all connoifſeurs ; and on the northſide, in a groupe repreſent 

ing the eſpouſals of the virgin Mary, a boy playing with 

dog, whilſt his mother, with a child in her arms, looks a 

him with a countenance full of maternal tenderneſs and com 
placency, cannot be viewed without pleaſure. This pied 

was deſigned and begun'by Contucci, and finiſhed by Rapha 

da Monte Lupone and Nicolo Tribulo. In the baſſo-relient 

that exhibits the extraordinary conveyance of the Caſa San 


4 * The Caſa Santa has indeed four doors, but one of them is a fil 
door; for there are but three entrances cut through the wall. The brat 
work is ſaid to be done by Girolame Lombardi, _ 
9 . | throug 
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rough the air, the expreſſion in a peaſant driving his aſs 
rt him is ſtrong and natural. This is the joint work of 
-bulo and Sangalli. Under this piece is the following in- 
ription : 


Chriftiane Hoſpes, qui pietatis causad huc adveniſti, ſacram 
auretani ædem vides divinis myſteriis & miraculorum glorid toto 
he terrarum venerabilem. Hic ſanctiſſima Dei Genitrix Ma- 
a in Lucem edita. | Hic ab angelo ſalutata.. Hic æterni Dei 
hum Caro fattum eft., Fanc Angeli primùm a Palęſtina ad 
rium adduxere adTerſanttum Oppidum anno ſalutis MCCACT. 
icolas IV. ſummo Pontyfice. Poſtea initio Pontiſicatus Bonifa- 
Vl. in Picenum tranſflata prope Recinetam urbem in hujus 
lis nemore eadem angelorum "opera collocata ; ubi loco intra anni 
atium ter commutato, hic poſtremo fſedem divinitis fixit anno ab- 
me CCC. Ex eo tempore tantæ /lupende rei novitate vicinis po- 
alis ad admirationem commotis, tum deinceps miraculorum famd 
wt lattque propagatd, Sancta hac domus magna apud omnes gen- 
; veneratrone habita,  eujus parietes nullis fundamentis ſubnixi, 
| tot ſeculorum etates integri flabileſque permanent. Clemens 


Il Pontifex Maximus in hoe marmoreo lapide inſcribi juſſit. 


In Domini MD AC). 


« Chriſtian ſtranger, whom devotion has brought hither, 
thou ſeeſt here the ſacred houſe of Loretto, which by its 
divine myſteries, and the fame of its miracles, claims the 
veneration of the whole world. In this houſe the moſt 
holy Mary, mother of God, was born ; here ſhe was vi- 
ſited by the angel; here the Worn of the eternal God 
was made FLESH. "This ſacred | houſe was firſt brought 
by angels from Paleſtine to the town of Terſati in Illyria, 
in the year of the Chriſtian Ara 1291, and in the ponti- 
 hicate of Nicholas IV. Afterwards in the beginning of 
the pontificate of Boniface VIII. it was removed by angels 
a ſecond time acroſs the ſeas, and placed in a wood near 
Recanati: and laftly, after changing its ſituation three 
times within the ſpace of a year, it was at length, by di- 
vine appointment, fixed on this hill, about three hundred 
years ſince. From that time the reputation of this ſacred 
houſe has been continually increaſing by the univerſal won- 
der raiſed among the neighbouring [ates by fo remarkable 
an event, and likewiſe by the fame of its miracles, which 
have attracted the veneration of the whole world. Its 
walls, though without any foundation, after ſuch a ſuc- 
e « ceſſion 
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_ « ceſſion. of ages, ftill remain ſound and intire. This i, 
1 ſcription was cut in marble, and put up by order of his ho. 
© lineſs Clement VIII. in the year of Chriſt 1595. 


The Caſa Santa could not be truly ſaid to ſtand without: 
foundation in the time of pope Clement VIII. which (a. 
cording to Turſellini, p. 138.) had been laid by pope (le 
ment VII. | DOE MY it 
Eaſe of the. T be edifice which incloſes the holy houſe was deſigned jy 
holy houſe, Bramante. Sanſovino, Tribulo, and Andrea Contucci de. 
ſigned the ſculpture, and alſo executed the greateſt part. | 
was at laſt compleated in the year 1579, and Gregory X[!l, 
had the honour of putting the finiſhing hand to this ſuperh 
work. It ſtands in the middle of a beautiful and ſpaciow 
church, which preſerves it from the injuries of the weathe;, 
The pilgrims, in their firſt proceſſion, generally walk round 
the Caſa Santa on their knees, though they are under no par 
ticular injunctions to do this; for the manner of their per. 


forming their devotions here is left to the diQates of ther WW the hi 
blind zeal. | ach the 
Noperfon to No perſon is permitted to enter the houſe with a {word wony of 
_ nao or any other weapon, which muſt be delivered to an eccle j and 


with arms, ſiaſtic, who fits over-againſt the door of the ſanctuary, al 
receives the little pecuniary preſents which are made for ti 
benefit of the church, A /cudt is a ſufficient gratuity for i 
company of two or three perſons, and the like ſum muſt be 
given at ſeeing the treaſury: but the offerings of the pi 
ims are very conſiderable, and may without exaggeration 

bs at many thouſands of 2 annually. 

The extraordinary worſhip paid by the Romaniſts to the 
virgin Mary is ſufficiently known : and as the veneration for 
reliques has been, in the laſt century, carried to the highelt 
pitch, it may eaſily be conceived what a concourſe of peo- 
ple muſt be continually reſorting to a houſe in which the vi- 
gin Mary was born, brought up, eſpouſed, and lived aiter 

marriage; in which alſo the incarnation of Chriſt was made 


known to her, where ſhe was overſhadowed by the Holy elenting 
Ghoſt, and laſtly, where our Saviour himſelf paſſed a great ie like wi 
part of his life. From this laſt circumſtance, ſome Roma - e theſe 
niſts, when aſked why this relique only, preferably to 277 
other memorial of the eyangelical hiſtory, eſpecially the ho- Ds 
ly ſepulchre, was brought away from the infidels by tht 
miniſtry of angels, and removed into Europe? alledge fo The: 


anſwer, that, among other reaſons, it was owing to that - 


* 
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fondneſs which our Saviour retained for the houſe in 
hich he bad paſſed many pleaſant hours in his child- 
zod, Cc. 


The number of pilgrims who viſited this place in a year Number of 
s formerly amounted to two hundred thoufand j but the re- — an · 


mation has given # ſevere blow to the fale of indulgences; 
1 even among thoſe who ſtill adhere to the Romiſh church 
de zeal for tireſome pilgrimages has cooled, or run into o- 
channels; fo that at preſent the number of pilgrims re- 
iring hither annually, for devotion, ſeldom exceeds f 

; fifty thouſand. It is not many years fince nine thouſand 
uppened to be at Loretto at one time; and what a confu- 
on ſuch a number muſt occaſion in this little town, ma 
ally be conceived. Some pilgrims come afoot, fome ride 
aſſes or horſes. The female pilgrims who can afford it, 
nerally travel to Loretto in a carriage; and, as large com- 
nies often journey together, many droll incidents happen 
| the road. As ſoon as they enter the ſuburbs, at the foot 
{ the hill, they ſet up a finging, which continues till they 
ach the church, If the company be too large, the cere- 
wry of going round the Caſa Santa on their knees is omit- 
j; and they are obliged to expreſs their devotion in ſome 
er manner. The poorer ſort of pilgrims are received in- 
dan hoſpital, where they are provided with beds, and bread 
nd wine every morning and evening for three days. The 
eateſt concourſe is ſeen here in May, June, and part of 
uly, and likewiſe in September; for it ſeems Paulus à Sylva 
as informed in a viſion that the virgin Mary was born on 
e eighth day of that month. 


ands, as if it was under a tent, is built of Iſtrian ſtone, 
hich reſembles the Travertino ftone uſed at Rome. The 
ont 1s entirely of marble, and embelliſhed with very fine 
ulpture 3 and over the portal is a ſtatue of the holy virgin, 
the ingenious Lombardi. The three doors on this ſide 
the church are of bronze with beautiful baſſo-relievo's, re- 
eſenting different hiſtories of the Old Teftament'; theſe 


e likewiſe the work of Lombardi. Over the middle door 
e theſe words : | 


Domus Dev, in ud Verbum Caro factum eff, 


* The houſe of the mother of God in which the word 
vas made fleſh * © ; 
F Beſides 


T9 


1 


The large church, in which the caſe of the Caſa Santa Church 
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Altars and Beſides the altar of the annunciation which ſtands on de 
fine paint- weſt fide of the church without the Caſa Santa, there 4 
jugs. reckoned in the church about nineteen other altars and cha. 

. pels, in which Peregrino Tibaldo, Annibal Caracci, Frede. 
rico Barocci, Frederico Zuccari, Gaſparino, Giovanni Baz. 
lioni, Simon Vouet, Girolamo Mutiani, Franceſco Orview, 
Lorenzo Loth, Filippo Bellini d'Urbino, Giovanni Battig; 
de Montenuovo, Franceſco Minichio di Forli, and other ce. 
Pan artiſts, have given ſpecimens of their unconng 

. | | 
The fetters of four thouſand Chriſtians, who, by the na. 
val victory at Lepanto in the time of pope Pius V. in 1551 
were releaſed from Turkiſh, ſlavery, afforded material; ty 
make the iron grates at the front of the ſeveral chapels in thi 
church, The great cupola is ſupported by eight large pilz, 
ters; and in it is painted the aſſumption and glorification q 
the virgin Mary, painted by Chriſtopher Roncalli, other. 
wiſe called il Cavaliere Pomarancio. This cupola is covered 
on the outſide with a hundred and thirteen thouſand pounds 
of lead &. 5519 The 
ront. The font ſtands in a ſeparate chapel and coſt ſixteen thou e a1 
ſand ſcudi. It is of bronze and embelliſhed with beautif Here 
baſſo-relievo's, repreſenting ſcriptural hiſtories. The ba em, f 
ſtands on four angels, and over it is the baptiſm of our of 
viour by John the Baptiſt. It is the work of Verzc!l M chits 


Camer ino. | perſon 
Cardinal On the beautiful marble monument of cardinal Gaetani iWinderfta 
Gaetani's the following inſcription ; onks | 
monument, 6 A 


. hem b 

NICOLAYS GAETAN VS, Cardinalis Sermon er a 10 
Gentilis Pape Bonif. VIII. cum ſub id tempus, quo ille Pon ¶ Nouſe ft 
catum iniit, ſanctam hanc domum hic tandem divinitis conſedſi N by ti 
& multa ſe a Deo Opt. Max. B. Virg. Deipare precibus oltim: ers ha 
% meminiſſet, Jperans ejuſdem apem morienti non dcfuturan, eir fur 
monumentum hoc marmoreum vivens & incolumis ſibi factencungWts unhe 
curavit, atque in eo, ubi mortalitatem exuiſſet, corpus ſuum rem ead, v 
voluit, ann. agens LIV, Obiit annos natus ferme LA. Ape Si: 
Sal. hum. MDLXXXV. Aden ſe Maio. wes $ 
vera! ! 

Nicholas Gaetini, cardinal Sermoneta, domeſtic chu the 
lain to pope Boniface VIII, calling to mind, that about . 2 
* Vide Le Glorie magſiſe del Santuraria di Loretto, publiſhed in oda ton in 
at Macerata by BA Beh Glo TE * 10 1 * 


— 
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ime in which he entered into holy orders, this ſacred houſe _ 
had by divine appointment been fixed on this ſpot ; and 
that he had received many favours from the Almighty by 
the interceſſion of the bleſſed virgin mother of God; in 
hopes that her aſſiſtance would not be wanting to him in 

his laſt moments, whilſt alive and in his health, cauſed 
this marble monument to be erected, in the 54th year of 
his age, for the receptacle of his body, when he ſhould 
put off mortality. He died in the month of May 1585, 
when he had almoſt reached the ſixtieth year of his age.” 


The reniainis of this cardinal were brought hither from 
dome, where he died, and on his tomb-ſtone is this in- 
ription : 


 Hic halitabo, quoniam elegi eam: 
© Here will I dwell, becauſe I have choſen her.” 


The pavement of the church conſiſts of ſquare pieces of 
bite and red marble. _ _ n 

Here are ſeveral confeſſionals with ſuperſcriptions over Confeſtio- 
hem, ſignifying in what language Ag may confeſs at nals. 
my of them, and receive abſolution. Upwards of cwenty 

ſeſuits are appointed as conſtant confeſſors; and among the 

perſon of any European nation at leaſt may find one who 
nderftands his native language. Formerly the Carmelite 

onks had the care of the Caſa Santa, and it was promiſed 

hem by pope Innocent VIII, as they alledged, that they had, 

or a long time before, been in poſſeſſion of it, whilſt the 

ouſe ſtood in Galilee. This allegation was further confirm- 

d by the depoſition of a female demoniac®, But theſe fa- 

hers having for the ſpace of nine years quitted not only 

eir function, but the town of Loretto alſo, on account of 

ts unhealthfulneſs, pope Leo X. inſtituted canons in their Canons. 
ead, with a cardinal as preſident over them; and at laſt 

pope Sixtus V. ſettled a biſhop here. The air of this place 

wes its preſent ſalubrity to pope Clement VII. who cauſed 

wveral little eminences to be levelled, woods to be cut down, 

aud the moraſſes to be drained. 


* Turſellin. p. 104. This demoniac was a native of Grenoble, from 
hom information was received concerning the ſpot on which the virgin 
lary and the angel Rood at the annunciation. 


os. 2.” O | On 
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Chaplain» On account of the many maſſes partly founded for ey, 
and partly well paid for and ſaid here daily on particular oc, 
ſions, the CaſaSanta maintains near eighty chaplains, who, wic 
the canons, beneficiaries, and eccleſiaſtics that came to Lo. 
retto out of devotion, conſtantly perform this eſſential pan 
of the Romiſh religion. The number of maſles, daily (; 
in the Caſa Santa and in the great church where it ſang, 
amount to a hundred and twenty-three, and in the whole 
year to forty-four thouſand eight hundred and ninety-fie, 
Eunuch The eunuchs, who ſing the offices in the choir of the 
priefts, Holy Chapel, likewiſe ſay maſſes here; and on ſuch occaſ. 
ons carry their teſticles about them in a little box, wiſely con- 
cluding, according to mathematical calculation, that the 
fractions 1 and v9 are always equal to an integer, Ny 
ſuch practice however is known at Rome; but in the northern 
parts of Italy it is yery common. 
The vriefts of Cybele the mother of the gods, according 
to Lucian de Dea Syria, were eunuchs ; and the indiſpenſabls 
qualification for performing the rites of the ſaid goddeſs waz, 


Per trifle vulnus, pergue ſectum dedecus ; 
© A grievous wound and an infamous caſtration,” 


priſoner 

briſtia 
dromiſes 
ame of 
eaſon o 
vas, the 


as Prudentius expreſſes it. 

Mutilated Eunuchs ſaying maſs, however, is not contrary to the p-. 

perſons en- pal laws, which exclude from the prieſtood only ſuch mui. 

holy who warn lated perſons as have voluntarily and deliberately deprive 
themſelves of their virility, a finger, a foot, or an ehe, r bis 
But if any ſuch thing has happened to a perſon in his child Sap; 
hood, or involuntarily, or by the direction of phyſician, . 40 4 
it ſhall not diſqualify him for holy orders +. As to the los BW: + 6h 
of the left eye, which is called ocu/us canonis, the reaſon a.. ** 
ſigned for rejecting a candidate on that account is, that rurks ir 
prieſt who wants that eye when he reads maſs, is obliged, a — 
ſaying Dominus vobiſcum, the Lord be with you, to turn bine 
head$. Thoſe who are deprived of any member, either by thei * 


c. pœuitentes 3, c. fi quis abſcidit 4, c. qui partem 6, c. lator. 11, 0 bp 2 
Ewangelica 13, dift. 55. 4 5 callica 

+ Dick. c. fi quis abſeidit c. 1, 3, & 5, corp. vitiat. ord. c. fi quis a medici promi 
dift. 55 : Nift fit eluſeatus c. fin. diſt. 55 : quia talis nunquanm ordinari potfe They 

t A certain ignorant prieſt, who had loſt one eye, looking round, and ut with 
obſerving only a fingle perſon preſent at maſs, thought he had done mig Ry 
ty well in ſaying Dominus tibiſcum. 4 Al 


* 
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en hand, defire, or fault, muſt have a diſpenſation previ- 
uſly to their admittance into holy orders. Where the Ni- 
utie of the canon law are ſo cautiouſly obſerved, it were to 10 
e wiſhed that ſome attention were paid to more important ip 
precepts, founded both in natural and revealed religion 3 10 | 
d that the Italian clergy could more ſeriouſly conſider and 14 
but in execution the canons de vita & honeſtate cleric. as alſo 
þ exceſs prelat. which deprive incumbents of their benefices 4 
þ naſtulam Venerem. | | 10 | 
Formerly the walls of the church at Loretto were covered 9 
vith multitudes of pictures and votive pieces; ſome of 
vood, others of wax or braſs: but, beſides the coarſeneſs of il 
e performance and meanneſs of many of them, they very 
nuch darkened the church; and therefore, in 1673, the far 
greater part of them were removed, and the ſilver and gold 
ablets employed to better uſes. Near the Caſa Santa in this Ridiculous 
burch is {ill to be ſeen the picture of a prieſt offering his en- fable, 
ils to the virgin Mary. The occaſion of putting up this 
jure, according to the inſcription under it, is as follows: 
tis prieſt, by birth a Dalmatian, lived at the beginning of 
e lixteenth century, and had always entertained the high- 
| veneration for the Madonna di Loretto; being taken 
riſer by the Turks, and ſtrongly ſolicited” to abjure the 
hriſtian religion, he not only withſtood their menaces and 
omiſes, but to vex the infidels never ceaſed calling upon the 
ane of Chriſt and the virgin Mary, till he was aſked the 
eaſon-of ſuch loud and continual invocations. His anſwer 
vas, that, thoſe names being engraven in the inmoſt receſſes 
df bis. heart, he could, not forbear it. And when they 
hreatened to tear his heart and entrails out of his body, if 
e did not immediately renounce Chtift: and Mary, he replied, 
hat the firſt was in their power, but that it was impoſſible 
0 take away Chriſt and Mary from him. Upon this, the 
Lurks immediately put their threatenings in execution. The 
almatian prieſt in the midſt of his torture ſtill perſiſted in 
aling upon Mary with a loud voice, and promiſing a pil- 
image to Loretto. As he lay expiring, they. put his heart 
k nd entrails, which they had torn out of him, into his hands, 
ucaſtically telling him, that he might now go and perform Wil 
promiſe, and carry that offering to Loretto. k | | 
g They had no ſooner ſpoke but the martyr immediately ſet wn. 
with his heart and entrails in his hand, and at length 


lived at Loretto; where having ſhewed his empty thorax, 19 
| +.Q 2 | - and | | | 
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and offered his entrails, &c. and after relating the whole 28 
fair, and receiving the ſacrament, he died in an ecftacy of 
joy. The Jeſuit 'Terſellini, in his Hiſtoria Lauretana, lib. i. 

c. 18, adds, that theſe entrails hung a long time in the church 

, as memorials of the miracle; but, that gary | by length 
of time, a repreſentation of them cut in wood was put in 

their place. Theſe wooden entrails however were after- 

wards removed by order of Paul III, becauſe the common 

people began to entertain a greater veneration for them than 

even for the virgin Mary herſelf. Terſellini's words are, Jus 
rufticant homines Lauretanum templum ingreſſi, animis tali ſpec. 

taculo occupatis; Deiparam ſagniore colebant curd, tandem u 

[exta] toll; placuit. 

Of the many fabulous ſtories related here with the greateſt 

air of truth, many of which are made public in printed nar- 

ratives, I ſhall only mention one more, concerning a votive 

piece ſent hither "ea the Netherlands in the year 1586. 

This was a wax taper weighing three hundred pounds, The 

donor of this remarkable gift was a Flemiſh officer in the 

duke of Parma's troops, who, being once ſent with eight 

others of the cavalry to reconnoitre the enemy, fell into an 
ambuſcade, and was attacked by a body of three hundrel 

men, horſe and foot. Under fo vaſt a diſparity, the Flemilt 

officer addreſſed himſelf to the holy virgin, who inſpire 

him and his handful of men with ſuch courage and vigour, 

that they not only maintained a ſharp action for two hours, 

till relief came; but at laſt entirely routed the enemy. In 

this hot action not one of the nine heroes, nor even of their 

horſes, received any wound. The votary ſent the above- 
mentioned taper to Loretto to burn there on certain days be- 

fore the Caſa Santa; and likewiſe a ſum of money, the in- 

tereſt of which was to procure ſuch another candle when this 

ſhould be burnt out, without ſo much as mentioning his 

name; which piece of humility may to ſome appear no lels 
extraordinary than his victory “. 

Veſtry, On the ſouth ſide of the great church ſtands the veſtry, 
which is peculiarly appointed for thoſe priefts who officiate 

Paintings, in the holy houſe. The paintings in it are by Raphael, An- 
drea del Sarto, Parmegiano, Frederico Barocci, Guido 

Rheni, Mutiano, Tintoretto, Paolo Veroneſe, Tearin!, 

Treafury, Schidoni, Cantarino, and Fanelli. Adjoining to this velity 
s a large ſaloon, the cieling of which was painted by Fo- 


® Turſellini, lib. v. c. 18. . 
merancioz 
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| 
| | 
merancio, and the pavement is inlaid with marble of various 1 "1 
colours. This apartment contains a treaſure worth many 1 | 
millions, conſiſting of the moſt valuable jewels and offerings 4. 
made to the virgin Mary, which are not uſed in decking out 0 
der image. It is remarkable, that this prodigious treaſure | 
has been accumulated within theſe three centuries ; for all | | | 
the gifts and donations belonging to the Caſa Santa, in the | 
year 1470, amounted to no more than ſix thouſand ducats. 

Theſe jewels, c. are kept in ſhrines within the wall, 
which are ſecured with cloſe grates, and cannot be viewed 
without aſtoniſhment. In the middle of each grate is the 
figure of a cock. The eccleſiaſtics who attend on ſtrangers 
here, have a wand with which they point to every piece as 
they give an account of it: the ſame method is alſo obſerved 
in the ſanctuary of the holy houſe. To enumerate every par- 
icular piece of this immenſe treaſure would be almoſt impoſ- 
dle; and I believe it will be more to your ſatisfaction that I 
onfine myſelf to the moſt remarkable curioſities to be ſeen 
ere, Which are as follows: 
1. The crown and ſceptre enriched with jewels, which Moft re- 
ween Chriſtina, after her abdication of the throne of Sweden, 3 M 
wught hither and offered to the virgin Mary. | 

2. A golden crown ſet with rubies, pearls, and diamonds, 
reſented by a princeſs of Ragotzi. ; | 

3 Two branches of coral near a foot and a half high. 
4. A crown of lapis-lazuli. 
5. A crown of agate. 
b. A robe which Iſabella a princeſs of the houſe of Bour- 
jon, and queen to Philip IV. king of Spain, brought hither, 
nd had fitted for the Madonna di Loretto. It is enriched 
ith fix thouſand fix hundred and eighty- four diamonds. 

7. An emerald four times as big as a man's head, in (14.8 
much, as in a matrix, are to be ſeen a great many ſmaller 1 
meralds incloſed. For this valuable natural curioſity, 11 
nich was offered to the virgin by Philip IV, king of 
pain, an Engliſh gentleman offered ninety thouſand ſcudi, 
r crowns, = 
. In another ſhrine is a very large amethyſt ſet in gold, 
ut not ſo big as the emerald before- mentioned. | Wot! 
9. A chain of the golden fleece preſented by the ſame king | | | 
tilip, which is ſet with ſo many fine rubies, pearls, and dia- | | | 
londs, that it deſerves to be reckoned one of the moſt va- ws! 1. 
able pieces in this treaſury. | 


NEE 10, A _ 
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to which ſeveral others are concreted in the form of 


_ Pliny (Hift, Na'. lib. xxxvi. c. 5,) mentions a repreſentaty 
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10. A golden candleſtic ſet with rubies, opals, emeralds, 


pearls, and diamonds, weighing twenty-three pounds, 200 
of very curious workmanthip, offered by prince Camilo 


1 


above-mentioned princeſs of Ragotzi. 
12. A miſſal, the cover of which is adorned with twelys 
large topazes, given by Ferdinand II, great duke of Flo. 
rence. 
13. A pearl looked upon as inyaluable, and the moſt ex. 
traordinary jewel in this treaſury ; nature itfelf (as is pretend. 
ed) having deljneated on it the holy virgin, ſitting on; 
cloud, and holding the infant Jeſus in her arms. To thiz 
art has . nothing, as pearls will not admit of it; 
but ĩt muſt alſo be allowed, that imagination muſt ftrongy 
afliſt the eye to make out any diſtin figure on it. Howerer, 
this pearl (the donor of which has out of humility concealel 
his name) is, by reaſon of its extraordinary ftze, very vlus 
able, Sir Hans Sloan of London is poſſeſſed of a fine pen 


11. A crown ſet with pearls and rabies, preſented by th 


nch of grapes. Pieces of marble plainly repreſenting 
Apollo and the Muſes have been diſcovered by the ancie 


of Silenus found in a block of Parian marble. 

14. A pearl of the bigneſs of a pigean's egg, preſented 
the marquis del Vaſto, one of the chief commanders unde 
Charles V. 

15. A piece of virgin gold, as it came out of the mine 
weighing eleven ounces, 

16. A ſet of altar-furniture of amber, with a pallioito, © 
ſet with between fix and feven thouſand pearls, beſides dia 
monds and rubies, and valued at two hundred thoutan 
crowns. This was ſent as an offering, in the year 1639, 
Catharine Zamoiſcia, dutcheſs of Oftrog, the high chancelld 
of Poland's lady, 


_* This is not the firſt time our author has made mention of Sir Hal itil 
Sloan's Muſtum : and indeed the value and magnificency of it is fo git ill aff 
that for ſome time paſt the learned world has been in expectation that an "yt 29, 30 
of parliament would paſs, to prevent the curioſities in it from being ler lar; 
perſed, after the deceaſe of its worthy poſſeſſor. [This 1muſeun, att Me great 
death of Sir Hans Sloan has been purchaſed by the public, according zi bo 
act of parliament, and is now called the Briti/h Muſeum. ] 31 Fe 


17. A not belliſhe 


\ 
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17. Another complete ſet of altar furniture, with a cruci- 
x, the canopy veſtments, &c. all ſet with coral, and pre- 
ſented a few years ago by prince Avellini of Naples. 
18. The imperial eagle ſet with diamonds. 
19. The ſame entirely made of diamonds, with a brilliant 
of an uncommon ſize and luſtre on the breaſt, which is of 
the fineſt water in the whole treaſure. This work, with the 
golden fleece appendant to it, which is likewiſe enriched with 
aluable diamonds, is one of the fineſt pieces in the whole 
reaſury, and was the offering of the empreſs Mary, mother 
to the emperor Leopold I. | 
20. A thip of gold, being a votive piece of a princeſs of 
Mansfeldt, who 8 that, by the aſſiſtance of the virgin 
Mary, ſhe was ſaved in a ſhipwrec. 
21. The virgin's ſtatue of amber, on a pedeſtal of gold. 
22, A diamond weighing ſeventy-three grains, offered by 
ince Carlo Doria. 
23. Two filver candleſtics, one weighing a hundred and 
ine, the other a hundred and twelve pounds, preſented by 
inal Pauluſi d' Altieri. | | | 
4. The imperial eagle, of gold, flying into the virgin 14 | 
Mary's lap, enriched with diamonds and pearls, preſented in will. 
he year 1700 by prince Vaſto. | 
25. Two golden candleſtics, inlaid with agate, chryſo- {Hl 
te, lapis-lazult, hyacinths, and topazes, of excellent work- | OY 
nanſhip, 5 two years ago by Violanta Beatrix, he- fe 
editary princeſs-dowager of Florence, of the houſe of Bava- 
a, on her coming to Loretto. 
2b. A filver olenſorium, ſo weighty as ſcarce to be carried 
7 aſingle man, the gift of the ſame princeſs. 
27. A large golden crucifix, enriched with fix ſapphires of 
extraordinary ſize, and a great number of diamonds, the 
tering of cardinal d'Acugna of Portugal. 
28, The pretender to the crown of Great-Bricain, coming Pretenders 
d Loretto ſome years ſince with his lady, offered a golden offering. | 
zel about a foot in height; which the virgin ſhould look 
pon as an inſtance of extraordinary devotion, as he could 
ut ill afford ſuch coſtly preſents. 
29, 30. Two regal crowns, one enriched with pearls, the 
er larger, and richly ſet with diamonds, both tokens of 
e great reſpect which the above-mentioned princeſs Ra- 
zi bore to the virgin Mary. 
31. A beautiful goblet of /apis-lazuli on an emerald ftand, 
delliſhed with three golden ſyrens, eight diamonds, ten 
O 4 pearls, 
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pearls, and twelve rubies: the cover is of rock- cryſtal ſet 


LORET TO. 


with large rubies and diamonds. This was the gift of Hen. 


ry III. of France, with a view of obtaining from the mother 35 
of God an heir to his crown, as is expreſſed in theſe words on 36 
the pedeſtal of the cup; * chaſe 
% | and f 
Ut que prole tu Mundum Regina bed/t:, 37. 

t Reguum & Regem prole beare uclis. Cond 

Henricus III. Franc. & Polon. Rex Chriftianiſ, raray 

Anno MDLXXXIF. Canto 

| Mont 

That thou, O adorable queen, who haſt bleſſed ths MM moſt 1 

+ world by thy offspring, wilt be pleaſed to bleſs the king Son 
and kingdom with royal iſſue, this is offered by his mob WM where 
$ Chriſtian majeſty Henry III, king of France and Poland, WW veigh 
£ 1584. hundre 
| | {ilyer 

This rich offering, however, did not procure the deſire ſeun 
effect. | among 
32. A ſilver ſtatue, weighing a hundred and fifty-threeiWpodig 
pounds, given by Adelaide electreſs of Bavaria. the baf 
33. A gold ring, ſet with a moſt beautiful emerald, put It it 
into the offering-box by a perſon unknown, with this billghſhtzviets 
faſtened to it; | tinuall 
Virgo Singularis, ous jev 

Aites fac & caſtes, conver 

O Amer, qui ſemper ardes, have b. 

Et nunquam extinguerts, other c 

Accende me, appreh! 

Suſcipe me ſervum tuum B, accoun 

| valuab] 

O thou, of virgins the moſt extraordinary, render them monks 

$ mild and chaſte; and thou, Loye, whoſe bright flame both fic 
ate never extinguiſhed, inſſame me, and accept M wels! 
+ tervant B.“ tone fe 
"#7 2 Kind 

The meaning of this petition I leave to be unriddled ond th 
others. In th 
34. A large golden heart, enriched with diamonds, Wi paveme 
which 1s a repreſentation of two diamond eyes of curoq Who, ir 
workmanſhip. Theſe were the offerings of Chriſtina dutche place, f 
of Savoy. f TY | | paveme! 
Te number of ſuch votive pieces ſet with jewels is abo im up 
three hundred, excluſive oi the ſüngle jewels often en, 
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or put into the box, without mentioning the yotary's 


e. | 

WT A large filver altar. 

36. The city and citadel of Nancy in Lorrain, of ſilver 
chaſed, three ſpans and a half in breadth, and betwixt five 
and fix in length. * 

27. The Baſtile, in ſilver, ſent hither by the prince of 

Conde; likewiſe a repreſentation of the cities of Milan, Fer- 
ara, Bologna, Aſcoli, Fermo, Recanati, Ancona, Monte 
santo, Sarnano, Saverne, &c. alſo the entire lordſhip of 
Montalto, all of filver, which I think may be called the 
moſt valuable geographical collection in the world. 
Some part of it has been put into three other veſtries, 
where are alſo kept the twelve apoſtles in filyer, altogether 
weighing four hundred. and twenty-five pounds, or eight 
hundred and uy marks, with an incredible number of other 
flyer and gold ſtatues, &c. The filver pieces are not uſually 
ſhewn to ſtrangers, as they make too mean an appearance 
mong the more coſtly and valuable jewels ; although the 
wodigious number of ſuch pieces makes ſome amends for 
the baſeneſs of the metal, when compared to the reſt. 

It is, however, not improbable that a great number of votive 
tzblets and votive pieces, that make no great ſhew, are con- pieces melt- 
tnually melted down and ſent to the mint. The ſuperflu- donn. 
ous jewels alſo, which are not employed in ornaments, are 
converted into money, for a better uſe ; eſpecially if they 
have been offered by perſons long ſince dead; or, if from 
other circumſtances, no further enquiry after them'is to be 
apprehended. This I know, that foreign jewellers find their church 
account in viſiting the convents in Italy, and get many a jewels clan. 


valuable jewel for a ſmall ſum of ready money, which the —＋ 7 — 


ql 
e both ſides. Poſſibly in many convents, &c. the number of &. 
jewels is kept up, and only an exchange is made of a fine 
cone for a leſs valuable one, with ſome allowance. This is 
2 kind of embezzlement which a ſhort ſpace of time puts be- 
yond the poſhbility of a detection. | 
In the above-mentioned Sara del Teſoro, or a ſtone in the wijraculous 
pavement 1s inſcribed the date 1626, as a memorial of a thief, diſcovery of 
who, in that year, found means to convey himſelf into this“ chief. 
place, ſo proper for him to exerciſe his trade in; but the 
pavement, as it is ſaid, immediately opened, and ſwallowed 
dim up to his waiſt, fo that, being unable to ſtir, he was 
laben, and ſuffered the puniſhment gf his intended * 
Others 


\ : 


monks are very fond of; ſecrecy being ſtrictly enjoined on by monks, 
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Others relate this ſtory with ſome additional circumſtance; 
however, the deſign of them all is to deter people from an 
future attempt, by citing ſuch dreadful examples of judg- 
ments inflicted on the ſacrilegious. 

The people of Loretto, whatever reaſon they may have to 
depend on the inviſible protection of the virgin Mary, eſpe. 
cially as to what concerns the treaſury conſecrated to her, 
domnot think it adviſable to put it to the trial: for the win. 
dow of the treaſury is not only ſecured with a ſtrong grate, 
but the city is alſo fortified. Theſe fortifications, according 
to an inſcription on one of the baſtions, were built in the 
year 1521, in the pontificate of pope Leo X, and are indeed 
a ſufficient ſecurity againſt any ſudden attack of pirates, but 
otherwiſe of little importance; for in many places the 
houſes ſupply the place of walls. | 
The Turks Loretto is generally without a garriſon, ſo that it ſeems 
do not en- ſomething ſtrange the Turks have not made greater efforts 
Coen. for getting into their hands the precious booty kept there 
ſelves ma- than they have hitherto done. It can hardly be their reve. 
bers of Lo- rence to the virgin that reſtrains them; though the people 
9 of Loretto pretend, that even the Turks, in any extremity 

at ſea, have often recourſe to her, and expreſs their acknpy- 
ledgments of her aſſiſtance by ſending to Loretto very valua. 

ble preſents. The Roman-catholics, indeed, affirm, that, 

in all the attempts which the Turks have hitherto made 

againſt Loretto, they have either been repelled by ſome ex- 
traordinary miracle, or miſcarried by a ſupernatural panic. 

But all theſe miracles have not produced ſuch a confidence 

in the inhabitants as to put the affair upon ſuch an iſſue; the 

treaſure being, upon the leaſt appearance of danger, ſent 

away to Ancona, or ſome other place of ſecurity. General 
Langallerie and the count de Linange are highly cenſured, 

that, among all their enterprizes, which moſtly turned upon 
chimera's and impoſſibilities, they never thought of attacking 

The reaſon Loretto. But the reaſon why the Turks do not make any 
of u. formal attempt upon this place may probably be owing to 
the ſhallowneſs of the Adriatic, which in theſe parts has not 
a ſufficient depth of water for large ſhips to approach the 
ſhore. Beſides, Lotetto being three Italian miles from the 
ſea, and in an open country, no deſcent can be made with 
ſuch ſecrecy and expedition as not to alarm the whole neigh- 
bourhood, who are ready to venture life and fortune in de- 
fence of their virgin, and would be ſoon in arms. The 
burghers of Loretto amount to above three hundred, and 


the inhabitarits in the town and the two ſuburbs are reckoned 
; to 


Fortifica- 
tions. 


6 exceed ſeven thouſand ; and a Turkiſh ſquadron is no 
{oner known to be at ſea, than ajſtrong garriſon is immedi- 
ztely ſent hither. : 

In going out of the church, on the right-hand, is a ſtatue Statue of 
of , fitting on a pedeſtal decorated on every fide Situs V. 
with baſſo-relievo's, all of bronze, by Antonio Calcagni. 
jn the great area before the church is a beautiful marble 
ſountain, made at the expence of Paul V, to whom the town 101 
owes the fine water it receives, by means of an aqueduct 11 
from a neighbouring hill. In the palace, which ſtands in | 
this area, the clergy, the officers of the holy houſe, and the 14 
governor of the town have apartments, beſides thoſe ap- . 
pointed for perſons of diſtinction, who come hither upon | 11 
pilgrimages. Here are alſo the wine- vaults belonging to 11 
the Caſa Santa, which are a hundred and fifty- eight com- 1 
mon paces in length, conſiſting of twelve apartments, In 
theſe vaults are generally kept a hundred and forty large 
calks of wines, one of which holds above four hundred and 
twenty barrels, allowing ninety Paris chop:nes to a barrel. 
Mother caſk contains three hundred and ſixty-five barrels ; 
ud out of it three ſorts of wine are drawn through one cock, 
un, white, claret, and a deep red wine. Over the wine- : 
cellar are the kitchens, offices, and diſpenſary. In the latter Gallipots 01 

: 


are three hundred and ſixty-eight gallipots, moſt of them painted by 
yery large and with covers, which are extremely valued on Nh 
account of the paintings on them, ſaid to be the work of the 44 
great Raphael. The ſubject of theſe paintings is a medley of 1118 
ſtories taken from the ſcriptures, Roman hiſtory, and Ovid's 1 
Metamorphoſis, c. Theſe pots were preſented by one of 
the dukes of Urbino, Raphael's birth-place, and are a collec- 
tion which the Italians never mention but with raptures : they 
would alſo fain make us believe, that one of the great dukes 
of Florence offered to exchange them for ſilver pots of the 
ſame bigneſs. For the four evangeliſts and St. Paul, Lewis 
XIV. of France is ſaid to have offered their weight in gold. 
Queen Chriſtina of Sweden offered fix thouſand ſcudi for five 
others; her majeſty, as the ſtory goes, preferring this col- 
lection to all the other curioſities of Loretto, becauſe the 
ncheſt jewels, ſilver, gold, &:c. may be equalled, and con- 
quently the loſs of them may in ſome meaſure be repaired ; 
whereas pots ſo exquiſitely painted were not to be matched. 
That princeſs is ſaid, on the refuſal of her offer, to have bor- 
towed a very fine piece of porcelain ; but never had the ho- 
wur to return it. 18 * 
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Whether If all thoſe - earthen veſſels ſhewn in different places, t) 


otaries, 

2 which Raphael's name gives a very conſiderable value, were erftitio! 
ed by Ra- actually painted by that maſter, he muſt have had little elſe pf argur 
Pharl, to do. But probably there is not a ſingle piece of that kind, rint, te 
done by him, extant; unleſs perhaps a few, which he val EX 

painted by way of amuſement in his younger years. Pof. ouſanc 

fibly Battiſta Franco, an ingenious Venetian painter, who, ndiſpen 


according to Vaſari, when he deſigned for ſuch porcelain 
veſſels, his from copper-plates of the works of Raphael 
and other celebrated maſters, gave riſe to this miſtake, e chut 
Something of that kind, however, may have been done b undred 
Raphael himſelf; for baron Tallis of Venice has in his hand; of this a 
a letter from that eminent artiſt, wherein he acquaints the u ex 
dutcheſs of Urbino, that he had fniſhed the deſigns which xagger: 
that princeſs had deſired for a ſide-board of porcelain *. | 


wenty . 

| Azſenal, The arſenal is in one of the upper ſtories, and is pretry 0 feet 
well furniſhed. Among other votive. pieces offered by pil- he othe 

grims, here are ſeveral arms; among which is a ſhort piſtol num Ia 

made by one of the dukes of Urbino. Here is another dirty Sc 

order of 


piſtol, preſented about two years ſince by a foreigner, which 
is hardly four inches long; it is of moſt 


The t 


curious work man- 


ſhip, and carries a ball about the ſize of a pepper-corn, tes wh 

Two ſmall fheld-pieces, ſaid to be taken, about two hundred WWmking 
years ſince, from the Turks, who had landed to pillage Lo- lay, | 
retto, are likewiſe ſhewn here; and a large bomb charged. {Wiſought | 
Story of a It is ſaid that the latter was concealed in a large wax taper The 1 
wax fam- ſent by the Turks as an offering to the virgin for ſome umfere 
r pretended deliverance, and that, if it had burnt to the e fea, 
bomb, the whole Caſa Santa would have been blown up; Wether, o 

but that by the miraculous foreſight of the virgin Mary long a 

this dreadful miſchief was prevented. One cloſet is full e mou 

of prohibited weapons which have been offered to the {WM hundre 

virgin. The 

Bells, From the arſenal you aſcend to the apartment where the Heat ce 
bells given by ſeveral popes are hung. The largeſt of theſe {iſepers 

is called Loretto, and weighs ten tons: it was the gift of but the 

Leo X. babitant 

The reve-= The clergy here allow, that the annual revenue of the rom Re 
bw) we Caſa Santa, from lands and other ſettled funds, amounts to people t 
kae holy twenty- nine or thirty thouſand ſcudi, excluſive of prelents bor their 
kguſe, arid offerings, which, from the reſort of many thouſands of ew 
| | © lowe 

nu p. Vincenzo Vittoria's Offervaxioni ſopro il Libro della Felina Pu. NCemandt 

trice, Rom. 1703, . | than fro 


yotar les, 


aries, muſt be very conſiderable. However, that the ſu- 
erftitious may not be wanting in their liberality, all kinds 
if arguments are uſed by the clergy, both verbally and in 
int, to make ſtrangers believe, that their neceſſary an- 
gal expences exceed the ſettled yearly income by ten 
duſand ſeudi 3 at the ſame time intimating, that it is the l! 
adiſpenſable duty of every pious Chriſtian to contribute. Ac- il! 
ording to their computation, no leſs than fourteen thouſand q 
pounds of wax is every year conſumed in the holy houſe and | | | 
e church, which quantity is valued at three thouſand two 15 
undred and twenty ſcudi. I ſhall not examine into the truth Jl) 

| 

| 


f this article, no more than that of four hundred and twenty 

{ud expended for lamp oil: but other articles are ſtill more 

xaggerated, viz. the annual expence of maintaining the 

venty Jeſuits, and other prieſts, is ſaid to exceed the ſum 

f five thouſand ſcudi; the twelve canons fix thouſand ; and 

he other officers about ſixteen thouſand ſcudi. The Caolle- 

mm Hyricum, founded by Gregory XIII, for the education of 

birty Sclavonian youths in philoſophy and divinity, was, by T5. 

ter of Clement VIII, removed from hence to Rome. 4 

The trade carried on by the inhabitants of Loretto, be- Trade of | 

des what they get by entertaining of ſtrangers, conſiſts in che inhabi- 110 

making and ſelling medals, Krusell images of the virgin ahead | | 

Mary, painted paper caps, ribbons, roſaries, &c. which are 1 

bought by the credulous papiſts as amulets. 
he walls of Loretto are about half an Italian mile in cir- Deſcription | 

umference, and yield a delightful proſpect on one fide of ve — — 

the ſea, and a beautiful vale finely cultivated ; and, on the 87 4 

other, of its elegant ſuburbs, which extend to Monte Reale 

long a ſtraight broad road. About ſun- ſet in clear weather i 

he mountains of Croatia may be diſcerned, though they are 1431 

a hundred and fifty Italian miles diſtant from Loretto. 

The vaſt concourſe of foreigners neceſſarily occaſions a Entertain- 

great conſumption of © proviſions at Loretto. The inn- ment at To- 

keepers are for impoſing as much as they can upon ſtrangers; *** 

but the entertainment is here generally very good. The in- 

habitants behave civilly to travellers ; and at the poſt-houles 

m Rome to Bologna a perſon has a much better ſort of 

people to deal with than on the rout from Florence to Rome; 

or their frequent converſation with ſtrangers probably con- 

tidutes to mend their manners. It is alſo obſerved, that 

tte lower claſs of people are much more reaſonable in their 

emands, &c. from thoſe travellers who return from Rome, 

an from ſuch as travel towards that city; for they conclude 


that 


206. 


Cirolo or 


Globular 


ſwarms with beggars; with whom it is cuſtomary in ſpring 


— 
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that the latter are ſtrangers to the cuſtoms of the road, and 
therefore think it allowable to take all advantages they can oſ 
the unexperienced. | 

The country about Loretto as well as the town itſels 


to ſtrew flowers in the road when ſtrangers. approach, why 
cannot ſee ſuch an honour paid them without giving a {mall 
gratuity in return for it. 

At the diſtance of a few Italian miles from Loretto towards 
Ancona, lies the little town of Cirolo or Scirolo, famous 
for the reſort of pilgrims on account of a miraculous crucihx, 
It is a common ſaying here, Chi e andato d Loreto, e non 6 
Cirolo, ha viſto la madre, e ha laſciato il figliols; i. e. Who- 
© ever goes to Loretto and not to Cirolo viſits the mother, 
© and takes no notice of the ſon.” But in reality this is only 
another invention to drain the pilgrims purſes. The votive ut obſer 
pieces to be ſeen here are very inconſiderable; and a traveller Wſources o 
who goes to Cirolo only out of curioſity, will find that hee the. Aj 
has quitted the road to little purpoſe. The wine of this Ancon 
country is very good; and pang may be that which Pliny Mt trives 
(Hat. Nat. lib. xiv. c. 6.) claſſes among the beſt Ita gates 
wines under the name of vinum Anconitanum; but the wine 
now made at Ancona and in the neighbourhood of it is by Alm 
very indifferent. | 6 

fore I cloſe my account of Loretto, I muſt obſerve, that, 
at certain times of the year, the ſea throws up globular ſtone © Fair 
here, the origin of which I cannot venture to account fo with Pe 
though poſſibly the roundneſs of them may be owing to the 
agitation of the waves: it muſt however be acknowledged The ca 
that there are ſeveral ftrata of the earth, remote from th ebtful p. 
ſea, in which an infinite number of round ſtones are to be portic 
found; particularly about half a mile from Helmſtadt, neaelting on 
the convent of St. Macienthal in the iron mines in th-.coun gl &. 
try of Wirtemberg, and according to Agricola, nea: Polen This ci 
za in the kingdom of Naples, where there are many ſud ; but 
ſtones to be ſeen of the ſize of a cannon-ball. | ny. T. 


conſider; 


Loxsrro, April 1730. | | I am, off 
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LETTER LXII. 1 
Account of Ancona, and ſeveral. Kinds of | 
Fiſhes in the Adriatic Sea; of SENIGALL14A, if 
Fano, Ps ARO, RIMINI, the River Ruß- wi! 
con ; alſo of the Towns of CEsena and 0 
CERVIA. | {4-1 


SIR, | 
HE diſtance from Loretto to Ancona is fifteen Italian | 

miles; and the road lies 8 a charming —— in- 

elected by the rivers Mufone and Aſpido. Here I cannot 

ut obſerve, that in no other chain of mountains ſo man 

urces of brooks and rivers are to be found as on the eaſt fide 

ff the. Appenines, 

Ancona is badly built on an uneven fituation, from which Ancona, 

tierives its name, which is of Greek original. Over one of 

becates are theſe words: 


_ a 5 
— — 


Alma Fides, Proceres, veſtram que condidit Urbem, 10 
Gaudet in hoc ſecid vivere Pace loco. | | 41498 


© Fair Probity, which built this city, delights to affociate | 
with Peace on this happy ſpot.” | or 


The cathedral ſtands on an eminence, and affords a. de- Cathedral, 
gatful proſpect of the town, and along the ſea-coaſt. In 
de portico before the church are two remarkable pillars 


ng on two marble lions. This church wants light ex- 8 
This city beſides its out- works is alſo fortified with a cita- Fortifica- | ut 


fl; but neither of them is ſufficient to hold out againſt an tions. | | 
by. The harbour is very commodicus *; but the trade is Harbour - 14-18 
conſiderable, which is generally the caſe in every part of . 


1 
e papal dominions : perſons of all religions are on an equal . 4 
ting here, only they are not allowed the public exerciſe 1 
There is a common ſaying in praiſe of the harbour, viz. Unus Petrut | | 1 
e 3 una Turris in Cremona; unus Portus in Ancona; i. e. ( The TEX: 
erer is at Rome; the only tower is at Cremona, and the only har- 14 
dur at Ancona. ö 


LES 
; . 


by way of diſtinction to wear a bit of red cloth in their hat;, 


Ancient in- 


ſcription, 


ANC ON A. 
of their religion. The Jews are very numerous in Ancona; 
however they hve in a particular quarter, and are obliged 


heir ſynagogue is an oblong edifice with an arched roof, 


and is illuminated with ſeveral lamps. The exchange hz; The 
a beautiful front, and over the entrance is an equeſtrian ita. Nie gen 
tue, c. Within it is a lofty ſpacious apartment, in which, N corer o 
among other ſtatues, are thoſe of Faith, Hope, Charity, Nin the g 
and Religion. The harbour is ſecured by a ſtrong mole; The 
and near it is a triumphal arch, erected by the Roman ſenate far exce 
to the emperor Trajan, Plotina his conſort, and Marciana N blexion, 
his ſiſter, in gratitude for the great improvement made in he far 
this harbour by that emperor, at his own expence. This WiſWeallia, . 
arch was formerly ornamented with great numbers of braß What the 
ſtatues, trophies, and inſcriptions, and conſequently mult ¶ de nun 
have made a quite different appearance from what it does at ber Lei; 
preſent. The ſculpture, being cut on the large pieces of mar- ine wor 
ble with which the arch is built, was not fo liable to be de- lucona 
moliſhed, and could not be carried away; fo that this arch Wiſe! ftran 
was more magnificent, and calculated for a longer duration des. 
than moſt other monuments of antiquity of this kind. The The 
marble for building this arch was brought from the iſland of t tha 
Paros, and is ſo cloſely compacted, that the whole ſeems u from Ge 
conſiſt only of one block. On both ſides are four fluted pit abou 
lars of the Corinthian order; and over the front towards the kr ſpeci 
City is this ancient inſcription : . in large 
of an ob 
Imp. Cæſari. Divi. Nerve. F. Nerve called I 
Trajano. Optimo. Aug. Germanic. found in 
Dacico, Pont. Max. Tr. Pot. III. Imp. II. ten Ttali 
Cos. VI. P. P. Prouidentiſſimo. Principi. found th 
Senatus. P. Q. R. quod. acceſſum. likewiſe 
Italiæ. hoc. etiam. addito. ex. pecunia. ſua. nterſtice 
Portu. tutiorem. navigantibus. reddiderit. or fry o 
: doth wit! 
Betwixt the pillars on the front oppoſite to the city, 1] /y abrad: 
on the right fide of the arch, are theſe words: wee, the 
F * | Within; 
Plating. the outſj 
Aug. | ſerved th 
Conjugi. Aug. than tho! 
| in boats 


And on the left: | ; by the re 


Dir nineſs © 
| Vor, 


\ 
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Marcianæ. 
Sorori Aug. 
The head of the mole is fortified, and eight or ten guns 
ne generally mounted on it. There is a kind of wooden 


cover over it, ſupported in the center by a long pole fixt 
in the ground. | 


The inhabitants of Ancona, eſpecially the female ſex, ſo Beauty of 


far excel thoſe of the other parts of * in ſhape and com- 
plexion, that they ſeem to be quite a di 


that the reſort of young gentlemen to the univerſities, and 
the numerous retinue of a court, greatly contribute to ren- 
ter Leipſic, Hall, and Dreſden, as it were, the nurſeries of 
ine women; the ſuperior beauty of the female ſex at Fano, 
Ancona, &c. may likewiſe be attributed to the great number 
of ſtrangers and pilgrims continually travelling through thoſe 


Uties. 


The eaſtern part of Italy is much more fertile and plea- Fattern coaft 
nt than moſt parts on the weſt ſide, eſpecially if the coaſt of italy. 


om Genoa to Leghorn be included. The whole Adriatic 


a abounds in teſtaceous and other kinds of fiſh. A ſingu- Living fh 
ar ſpecies of the former are the Ballani or Ballari found alive incloedia 
in large ſtones. The ſhell of this fiſh is thin, rough, and — 


of an oblong figure: it is not unlike a date; hence they are 
called Dattili 3 


ten Italian miles from Ancona. There is alſo a kind of clay 
found there very much reſembling brown earthen ware, and 
likewiſe ſeveral kinds of porous ſtones. Within the ſmall 
uterſtices or pores of theſe ſtones and clay-clods, the ſpawn 
or fry of theſe Ballani are lodged. Here they are provided 
both with air and water, whilſt by their motion they gradual- 
ly abrade the ſtone in which they are incloſed, and thus 
make themſelves room for their growth. The clay is hard 
within; but, as it is continually moiſtened by the ſea-water, 
the outſide is ſoft. Since the inhabitants of Ancona have ob- 
ſerved that the Ballari, taken up in their harbour, were larger 
than thoſe of the Monte Conaro, they generally fetch them 
in boats from thence, and lay them within the mole ; where, 
by the reſt and nutriment they enjoy from the depth and fli- 
mineſs of the bottom, they ſoon come to perfection. In 

Vor. III. P fiſhing 


s tants of An- 
erent race of men. ona and 


The ſame may be obſerved of the inhabitants beyond Sene- to what ow- 
rallia, Fano, and Peſcaro as far as Rimini. If it be true ins - 


| el Mare, or ſea-dates. They are chiefly Ballani, or 
found in the ſhallows near Monte Comero or Conaro, about + ym del 


x 
+ 3 
l 


— — — —— - — 


fiſhing for Ballari, ſuch ſtones are chiefly picked up as hae 


it were on the ſubtile dew that penetrates through the ſtone 


. dark. — 105 
It muſt be in a great meaſure owing to cuſtom, that th «f a 56 
. Ballant are reckoned fo palatable : however great quantitie 
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the furſace full of little holes; that being a certain ſign the 
fiſhes have inſinuated themſelves into them. Sometimes the 
aperture through which the ſpawn of the fiſh penetrated in. 
to the ſtone happens to be afterwards ſtopped up or covered 
with ſlime, ſo that it is not diſcernible, and yet the fh 
thrives very well. In breaking ſome of theſe ſtones taken 
up in the harbour, I bave found twenty or thirty live fiſh in 
a ſtone, though not the leaſt fiſſure or opening was to be ob- 
ſerved on the outſide 5 they always lie in a little cavity, 
which allows them no more room than is juſt neceſſary 0 
opening their ſhell a little way, probably to take in the air 
and moiſture or nouriſhment. The only way of getting then 
out of the ſtone is by breaking it; for the ralfioe through 
which they entered, is much too ſmall, even for the young 
fry to come out at. If two or more of theſe ſhells by thei 
growth happen to come in contact with each other in the 
lame ſtone, only one fiſh is found alive. Their propagat. 
on and increaſe may in fome meaſure be explained by ob- 
ſerving how butterflies, ſpiders, Sc. lay their eggs in galls 
or excreſcences of oak leaves. As to the polition of the 
Ballani, it is not always exactly in the middle of the ſton: 
however the thickeſt part of their body which attracts md 
nutriment is generally fartheſt from the ſurface. The init 
of the ſhell is white, but the outſide is of an aſh colour: 
the largeſt of thoſe found at Ancona are not much above 
finger in length. When they are taken out of the ſtone, 2 
ut reſembling a worm, of the length of one's finger, hang 
to them, like that of the Solenes or Cappe longhe, as they 
are called at Venice. This is entirely white and full of clear 
water, which it ſquirts. out when preſled. "Thoſe perſon 
that find a particular delicacy of taſte in them, ſay, that th 
Ballani do not feed on the groſs parts of the ſea-water, but 2 quanti 


Wy Acabi 
and thus undergoes a kind of filtration. Both. the fiſh and 8. 4p 


the juices of it are ſo luminous in the dark that one may fe 2s they 


to read by it; and even water in which this fiſh has bee Thi 
ſqueezed, when put in a glaſs, emits an effulgence which called! 


_ laſts from eight to twelve hours. But this phænomenon "| the ha 
nothing extraordinary, as freſh oyſters when opened, and of Cap 


whitings, have alſo ſomething of a lucid appearance in the 
9 


Pre 
0 


of them are ſent to Rome, where they are reckoned beccone ' 
4 Cardinale, or dainties fit for a cardinal. There is alſo a 
ſpecies of this &ſh found near Civita Vecchia, and likewiſe 
near Narbonne in France. Some naturaliſts call them Pho- 
lides or Pholæ, from a Greek word ſignifying a thing con- 
cealed*, In the diftiit of Ancona, the ſtones in which 
they are found are called Safi del ballaro. ; 
Oyſters are preſerved here alive in ſea-water for ſevera] Oyſters. 
years. At Ancona they are indeed very large, but flabby, N 
and far from being palatable. Here is alſo a kind of fea | 187 
craw- fiſh, called Nocchia, in appearance like thoſe called Nocchia, 1 
lobſters in England; but of a more delicate flavour. Their 1 
claws are leſs than thoſe of craw-fiſh, and the head and | 
tail of a very uncommon ſhape. The largeſt of this ſpeci- 
es is about four inches long: this fiſh is by ſome called Sui. 
ls erenarid, | 
Among other remarkable ſea- animals found in the bar- The Sepi, 
bour of Ancona and the Adriatic, is a fiſh called the Sepiz, . 
which has a longiſh white ſhell on its head. Theſe ſhells 
x often found along the ſhore, and, when pulverized, are 
uſed for cleaning of plate. 11. 
Here is alſo tht univalve ſhell-fſh, which in Latin is called Ihe Patella. 1118 
Patella, and adheres to the rocks. Through the ſmall aper- 140 
ture in its convex {ſhell it expels its excrements. 
The name of Patella major is by ſome given to thoſe Orecchia 1 
ſhells, which, on account of their variegated luſtre reſem- Marina. 
bling that of mother- of · peatl, are very much uſed in the de- 11 
coration of grotto's and water-works : but their more com- 
mon name here is Orecchia marina, and they are found 
not only in the Adriatic, but Neapolitan ſeas. The fpiral 
tubes obſerved in theſe ſhells ſerve tor imbibing the water. 
Another ſmall ſpecies of ſhell - fun are thrown in great Daa ttt 
quantities upon this ſhore, which ſeem to be infcribed with del mare. | us 
Arabic characters. There is ſuch an infinite variety in this ſpe- 14 


| 
cies, that I am apt to think two of theſe Bavarazzi del Mare, | 
as they are called, could not be found that are perfectly alike. 

The Solenes, Fiſtulæ, Canales, or Ungues, as they are $otenes, / | 
called in Latin, from the colour or ſhape of the ſhell, reſemble 4 
the handle of a razor; and at Venice are known by the name | 1 
*f Cappe longhe; but at Ancona they are called Cannolichii, | 


* The Greek word pode, in the plural number endes, ſignifies the ſcale | [ | 
* 2 fiſh; fo that there is a miſtake in the etymology above. 0 
Probably a ſpecies of the Sepia, er Cuitle- Hm. + 

| | P 2 or 


: 0 
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convex 3 this is uſed in Holland, and other places for ſtew- 
ing oyſters. | 

The Tubulara Purpurea, Spongia rubra, or the Alcyoni- Tubulara 
um Mileſium, is found here in very large pieces at a great Purpurea, 
depth in the fea. It is of a beautiful colour, and reſembles 
red coral ; which has induced ſome naturaliſts, though impro- 
perly, to claſs it among corals. This maſs is properly no- 
thing but a congeries of ſeveral thouſands of fine tubes, 
which ſerve for neſts and receptacles to a certain ſpecies of WA 
ſmall worms. 1 | 

Here are ſeveral ſhells covered with filaments of a dark Fucus Ca- | 
brown colour, not unlike coarſe hair. This is called Fucus Pillaris. | 
Capillaris, and is frequently a foot or a foot and a half 1 | 
in length, when taken off the ſhell. | 


p 


The Pile marinz lie alſo very thick along this ſhore. Pilz mai- 
Theſe ſeem to be only a maſs compoſed of ſlime, &c. 3 

Among the ſmaller kinds of ſhells found here, are ſeveral Capriccioſe. 
of ſuch a ſingular, and, as it were, groteſque figure, that 
hey cannot properly be ranged among the common claſſes ; 
nd therefore the Italians give them the name of Capriccioſe, 

The largeſt ſhell-fiſn found on this coaſt are the Pinnæ, Pine, | 
r Pernæ, ſo called from the reſemblance they bear to a | 
cammon of bacon. The outſide of their ſhell is red, and - 1 | 
at the acute angle of it generally grows a by//us marinus to | | \ 
the length of five or fix inches. he ſhell itſelf is two feet | | 
in length; and, from its largeneſs and ſhape, it might be uſe of fome BY. 
of ſervice to thoſe Indian nations who are ſaid to cover their ſhells. L138 
houſes with the ſhells of fiſh . 1 
; The ſea near Ancona is obſerved to ebb and flow about a Ebb and 6 
bt, or a foot and a half; which phænomenon gradually fs in the. 


abates as the Adriatic approaches to its junction with the Me- — 
; Peter Martyr, 4b. iv. Dec. 3, relates, that ſome nations in India 4 4 
"WY make the fame uſe ef the ſhells of fiſh as Adam and Eve did of fig leaves, j | 


5 35 repreſented in the common e Others poliſh them from the coarſe 
- Wy opaque cruſt, and make tranſparent panes for windows of them, as may 7 

be ſeen in Sir Hans Sloane's muſeum at London. At the houſe in the 7-110 
wood, near the Hague, is an oyſter-mell of ſuch a large ſize, as to ſerve | | 
3a baſon for a fountain. At Goa an oyſter of prodigious ſize was once | 
accidentally drawn up with an anchor; and the fiſh, excluſive of the ſhell, 4 
weighed above a hundred pounds. The two ſhells of it are now in the us 
royal muſeum at Copenhagen, each of which weighs about two hundred. BY. 
and twenty-four pounds, The circumference of them is abqut eight feet | 1 


and a half, and the longeſt diameter near five. In the above-mentioned 
muſeum of Sir Hans Sloane is a prickly oyſter-ſhell, which is ſeven com- mn: 
won ſpans in its greateſt diameter. * Ox it 

| | P 3 diterrancan, (4. 


es —ů— — — 
: 


— 
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diterrariean, and increaſes in its northern part towards the 
city of Venice. | 9 6 

The tawn of Senegaglia, fo called from the founders of it 

the Galli Senones, lies on the ſea-coaft, about ſixteen Tri. 

an miles from Ancona; but has nothing worth the obſeryati. 

on of a traveller of taſte. Betwixt the river Miſa, which 

runs through this town, and the little ſtream of Ceſano, are 

Roman ſome ancient ditches marking the limits of the Roman camp; 

camp. and on the other fide of the Ceſano ſome antiquarians ima- 

gine they have diſcovered the traces of the Carthaginiat 

camp. So far, however, it is certain, that Afdrubal (whoſe 

Afirubat, name a neighbouring mountain {till bears) brother to the re- 

Where flain. nowned Hannibal, loſt both his army and life in a battle 
fought in theſe parts *, yy r 

T. The diſtance from Senegaglia to Fano is two poſts, or ſix. 

teen Italian miles. Thoſe who would perſuade the world 

that the country about the latter is the fineſt ſpot in Italy, 

certainly do à great hg to many other parts of it. Fang 

derives its name from-a Fanum, or temple of Fortune, which 

anciently ſtood here. In commemoration of this, the image 

of Fortune is notonly erected on the fountain in the market- 

place, but has alſo a place in the coat of arms of the town, 

Triumphal The greateſt curioſity here is a triumphal arch built of mar. 

«rcu.  ' ble, which, after having withſtood the injuries of time, & 

till the year 1458, was then very much damaged by the cannon 


Senegaglia. 


during the ſiege of this town, This arch had formerly three 


gates; but the ſmalleſt on the left-hand in coming from the 
town has been pulled down, to make room for St. Michael's 


church, 'and the other is ſtopped by a mean houſe; ſo that 


the middle gate is now the only one: open; and over the arch 
of this not ſo much as the ox-head, which was formerly 


placed there, is left ſtanding. Some of the inſcriptions are 
over-ruh with weeds, and others effaced'by time. However, 
they are copied under. a ſketch. of the triumphal arch itſelf, 
which is cut in the wall of the above-mentioned church ot 


St. Michael. : | 
Over this repreſentation of the arch ate theſe words: 
Effigies ** wed doll 
Inſcriptions. Artis ab Auguſto erecti, pr/leaque tormentis ex parte diruli dl, 
Pi Il. contra Fanen. Arn. M.CCCE,LXIL. © | 


Fi ; 
as Lic Hit, ad fem. 


0 A re. 


where? 
Colonia 
In tl 
paintin 
and th 
ſumpti 
of the 
paintec 
1 
paintir 


A repreſentation of the triumphal arch erected by Au- 
guſtus, part of which was afterwards demoliſhed by can- 
non in the war of Pius II. againſt the inhabitants of Fano, 


« in the year 1463. 


On the upper part, where ſeven windows or doors are to 
de ſeen, is this ancient inſcription : 9 


Divo Augu/ts Pio Conflantins Patri Domino. D. 


And underncath: 


— — —— — 


Imp. Cæſar. Divi. F. Auguſtus. Poutiſex. IMaximus, Coſ. | 
VII. Tribunitia. Poteft. XXX. Imp. IVI. Pater. Patriæ. | 
Murum. dedit. | ; 


Curante. — Turcio. Secunds. Aproniani. Pref. Urb. Fil. A 
trio. V. C. Corr. Flam, & Piceni. | 


whris, in memory of Auguſtus, who built the walls of it; 
whereas before, according to Pomponius Mela, it was called 
Lila Faneſtris. | 

In the cathedral of Fano are to be ſeen ſome admirable Cathedral. 
paintings repreſenting the annunciation, the Lord's-ſupper, [| | 
and the gathering of manna, by Quercini ; likewiſe the aſ- 1 
ſumption of the virgin Mary, by Caraccioli. In the chapel 3158 
of the virgin Mary are the fifteen myſteries of the roſary, A 
painted by Namenichino. : f 1 
St. Peter's church likewiſe deſerves notice, for its fine st. Peter's 
paintings, ſculpture, and cupola. On the high altar are church. | 
two angels of wiite Carrara marble, by an eminent hand. 
The picture of Chriſt delivering the keys to St. Peter is by 1 
Guido Rheni. On each fide of it are the raiſing of Tabitha Hy 
from the dead by a Fleming; and St. Peter curing the lame * 
man, by Simone Cantarini, who was called Peſareſe. 

A nobleman, of the name of Torelli, built on the mar- Tj... 
ket-place at Fano a very elegant theatre for exhibiting co- | | 
medies and opera's, which is made uſe of in carniyal-time. 

Peſaro lies about eight Italian miles from Fano. Here is Peſaro. : 
a fountain. of mineral waters which, though its ie Pea is ho- Miedeinal | 


, | . . 4 F waters, $415 
thing extraordinary, is very convenient for the inhabitants, 15 
and ornamented in a good taſte. In its upper baſon, which an. 
in the form of a drinking-glaſs, are ſeveral ſea- goddeſſes 15 


P 4 and 11 


Vitruvius ſays, that this city took the name of Julia Fa- 
| 
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and ſea-horſes, which ſpout water out from above thirty dif. 


ferent apertures. ',On one fide of it are theſe words: GUI 
* 
Piſauri Patritii ære publico. 8 10 
WH | us Ma 
© By the contribution of the nobility of Peſaro,” paler mus 
; "__ * 3 ; „ 4 ö f id | 

And, on the other, the names of thoſe under whoſe ditee. 
tion the work was completed. | | « Gi 
Statue of On the great market-place is a ſtatue of pope Urban VII dread 

Vida III. jn a fitting attitude, with the following inſcription on o and 
ſidę of the pedeital : | ind e 
F laid | 
VRBANO VIII. P. O. M. y de 
Civitas Piſaurenſis « publii 
Per egregia ejus prudentiæ conſilia 
Cum univerſa ad Metaurum ditione, The 
Inter pluri mas difficultates, fine frepitu armorum, even pr 
Ad Sedis Apoſlolicæ domunationem revacata, Pogg 
| Praclaro conſlantiæ ac moderationis exemplo Ubi 
Sanitas Predectſſerum leges confirmante; m is f 
Moæ preter alia plurima beneficia  alſo/ 
| Liberali condonatione Alon 
Sexazinta millium aureorum obſirifa, ereeabl 
' Grati animi monumentum. | the Jatt 
l From 
This was erected as a monument of gratitude to Uh e qu 
VIII. the greateſt and beſt of popes, dy whoſe wiſdom i This w. 
* and prudence the city of Peſaro, together with the which! 
country as far as the river Metaro, was again recover WMMaria « 
without the violence of war, though amidſt many diXculWMWmeans t 
| © ries, to the dominion of the apoſtolic ſee. * The tame gra hgned 1 
| * cious ſovereign, by an illuſtrious example, both of firmne(ginhrevigul 
| © and moderation, confirmed the ſacred laws enacted by h l fon 1 
| . © predeceſſors, and, among ſeveral other acts of minificenceWferdina 
* remitted a tribute of ſixty thouſand crowns of gold tha ved in 
| © was due to him from the inhabitants of this city.” obtainec 
On the other three ſides are inſcriptions in honour of cat N th: 
| dinal Barberini the pope's legate, Ec. | parts be 
| Fortiflcati-* Peſaro is a large well-built city; but its fortifications 24 Abou 
| p Og but very inconſiderable, though ſet forth with ſuch pomp tant f 
N expreſũon in the following intcription over the Rimini gate ns 
C59> 7 40" >" 440; 51 p. © 5 | 0p o 


GUIDU 
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GUIDUS UBALDUS DUX URBINT IIII. haſtium pallori 
; pavori, oppidanorum & ſuorum ſaluti atque ornamento Piſauri 
implificats circummunitione, quam d ſe prius excogitatam Franciſ- 
us Maria Pater ob vitæ brevitatem vix inchoatam reliquit, 
uternis veſtigits prudentiſſimè inherens admirabili fludia ac dili- 
nid perfeat. M. D. LAIV. 


Guido Ubaldi, fourth duke of Urbino, having, to the 
« dread and terror of his enemies, the ſafety of his ſubjects, 
and the ornament. of Peſaro, enlarged its fortifications, 
and compleated with admirable diligence and {kill the plan 

laid by his glorious father Franceſco Maria, whole untime- 
& |y death ſcarce permitted him to ſee the beginning of this 
public work. 1564. 


The Peſaro figs are accounted the beſt in all Italy, and Peſaro figs, 
even preferred to thoſe of Sclavonia. | 

Poggio Imperiale, an ancient pleaſure-houſe of the dukes Poggio Im- 
Urbino, ſtands on a hill about an Italian mile from Peſaro, P%'*!* 
ulis furniſhed with ſome good paintings by Genga. Here 
b alſo a fine —_—_— 

Along the coaſt as far as Peſaro, the country wears an a- 
gteeable aſpect; but the ſoil and road are none of the beſt, 
the latter being very ſandy for the laſt ſtage. 

From Peſaro you enter into a fine corn country, divided Diviſion of 
into ſquare incloſures by rows of trees interwoven with vines. CORY 
This whole tract of land belongs to the dukedom of Urbino, 1285 
which the popes, on the demiſe of the laſt duke Franceſco 
Maria di Rovere in 1631, without male iſſue, have found 
means to get it into their hands. The ſaid duke, by his will 
honed in 1626, had confirmed the papal claim, and in effect 
previguſly renounced his own title. But Victoria, daughter to 
his ſon Frederico Ubaldi, who died before him, and wife to 
Ferdinand II. great duke of Tuſcany (to whom ſhe was mar- 
ned in the year 1631, when ſhe was but eight years of age) 
obtained the allodial part of the dutchy, whence it comes to 
pals that Poggio Imperiale and ſome other places in theſe 
parts belong to the ducal family of Florence. | | 

About an Italian mile from 3 which is ſeven miles 
diſtant from Peſaro, the road croſſes a canal by means of a 
bridge of one arch; however in dry weather there is not a 
drop of water to be ſeen under this bridge, though there is b 
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F Fo Audio ingentibus prædit, 


Catholica 
council a- 
gainſt the 
Arians, 


F has, at his own expence, built this bridge; a work, which 


CATHOEICA. 


moſt oftentatious inſcription cut in marble on it in honou 
of caxdinal Altieri. It begins as follows ; 


 Clemtente A. P. 0. . 
Torrenti crebris alluvionibus twrido, 


Claudibus editis formidabilt, 
Pontem hunt opere magnifico juxta & commodo viatorivu; 
Pietate pronimi Fubilei Romam advocandis 
Palutius Cardinalis Alterius 8. Ri E. Canier. us 
| ' 8 ere ſur cruvit. ow Dom. 
la at 1  MDCLAX. W. 


6 Over this torrent, ſwelling mich, frequent floods, dri. hibite 
© ing heaps of ruins along its rapid ſtream, and formidabl pilgri 
« for its numberleſs devaſtations, Paluti, cardinal Altieri, &. | 

A fe; 


< beſides its grandeur affords convenience and ſafety to thok 
* whom devotion ſhall incite to viſit Raue * the approach 


128 jubilee. hte oi 


4 


Catholica is a hee ſa called 0 the orthodox biſhof 
who in the year 359 withdrew to this place from the counc 
of Rimini, where they had been out- voted by the Aria 
This remarkable tranſaction is commemorated in the folloy 
ing inſcription on the wall, and not far om: the entranc 
of "the church: 11. 


An reparuræ Sl CGCLIX, 
Liberio Pont. Max. Cinſlantio Imp. 
Cum Hereaticorum fraudibus ingemiſcens Orbis terarum 


Ithout 
n each 
nd two 


rfect ĩ 


Se Arianum efje miratus oft, Core, 
Ex puadringents Epiſcepis ad Synodum' Ariminenſem convocat ſe; con) 
| Perpauci orthodoxi in hunc lacum ventitantes, | 
Ut ſeorfan ab Arianis ſarra facerent, On a 
Et Cathoiica communione Cathalicas impertirent, Nets 
Oceafiriem prirhuerunt, ut vicus ipſrCatholica nuncuparetur. 
Gujus nominis rationem ac totius ret ge/iee memoriam 
Ceſar Careinalis Baronius Annalibiss Eecleſraſticts injerut, Wi Ere. 


Bernardinus Cardinalis Spada 
Ad peregrinantium pietatem erudiendam In th 
——— ſuum erga patriam provinciam teſtanaum one: 
Hic poſits marnure indicmvit. Ann. Dom. = 
A. DC. XXAFTIHL, 


\ 


In the year of the Chriſtian Æra 395, in the reign of 


when the whole world, with grief and ſurprize, ſaw itſelf, 
through the craft of hereſy, infected with the errors of 
Arianiſm; out of four hundred biſhops aſſembled at the 
council of Rimini, very few were found orthodox, who, 
by frequently reſorting hither to perform the divine offices 
apart from the Arians, and adminiſter to catholics a ca- 
tholic communion, gave this village the name of Catholica. 
The origin of this name and the particulars of the whole 
tranſaQtioni. cardinal Cæſar Baronius has inſerted in his an- 
nals of the church; and cardinal Bernatdine Spada, in or- 
ter to teftify his affection to his native country, has ex- 
hibited it on this marble, for the information of devout 


pilgrims, in the year 1637. 


A few Italian miles from Catholica towards Rimini, are to Concha. 
ſeen the ruins of the ancient city of Concha in the ſea; 

| farther on towards the left lies the republic of St. Mari- St. Marino, 
> The freedom of this little commonwealth is more ow- 

to the poverty of the individuals than the abilities of the 

wernors; © ON ER | 

Rimini or Ariminum was formerly à city of note, but is Rimini, 
ow extremely decayed, eſpecially ſince it received a fatal 

low by an earthquake in 1671 : however it is ſtill venerable 

r the many monuments of its ancient ſplendor. A little 

ithout the town town towards Pefaro is a triumphal arch, Triumphat 
n each front of which are two beautiful Corinthian pillars arch. 
nd two buſts. On that towards the country is this im- 


ect inſcription : * * 


WY 05. $194. Afar, Ont. Hug. A. V. Coleberrimeis kali 
[ * | 


ters conſilto Senatus Pop. — leis — 
On a pyramid on the other ſide: 


2 


Cos Ariminen. pots. id. Mart. M.DL AVI. 


» Wh © Erected by the conſuls of Rimini, March 15, 1567.” 


In the market-place is the following inſcription cut in 
one * IR EP ans 6 ' a 


C. Cafar, 
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the emperor Conſtantius, and the pontificate of Liberius, e 


Manama 9 £7. 20 C. Caſar embr 
"nu . 

— 2 Di#. _ 
- Rubicone nner 
| Superato a able { 
Civil; bell. | up * 

Commulit. i 
: Sues hic | Here 
f v | In foro Ar. 2 
Wa : Aalocut. F roſper 


© Caius Cæſar the diftator, after paſſing the Rubicgn, 
© here in this area of Ariminum harangued his army to pre. 
« pare them for a civil war.“ 


On the ether fide : . ha 

5 6 ” In 1 hut Sen. 
Sugge/lum hunc wvetu/tatg collapſum Coss, Arim, menſium Ne at 

vembris & Decemb. MD LY, refit. 7 


«© This ancient Suggeſtum, decayed by length of time, wa 
© repaired 5 the conſuls of Rimini in the months of Noven- 


ber and December, 1555, | 5 On t 


n bridg. 
Inſcripti 
luguſti 
length, 
In th 
ma nifi 
pf A L 
Paul V 
The 
digiſmu 


On the wall of the council-houſe is a ſtone with the id 
lowing ancient inſcriptioon: 


. Cefari Auguſt. Ciſt vias omnes a Rimin. 5 tern. 
Underneath it is alfo this inſcription : 


Mantii Franci Regis Bungi, Michatlis Protaſii Arimanor 
ambatfidors Ropes, ac Barptolomer Omure Principis, Fuliani, Martinig 


2 Comitum, ab Japanor. remotif}. inſulis ad D. Gregorium AI. 8 
legatorum, ut jam ſuſceptam Chriſii fidem profiterentur, prall two veg 
Ariminum adventut XVI. MI. Julii publico ſumptu, maxima the 15 
letitia hoſp. MDLXXXT. Sixto V. P. O. MH. ſeden. S. P. the city 
Ar. D. Themif 

dne of 


* Manti Franco king of 'Bungo, Michael Protaſi kin 
of Arima, and Bartholomew prince of Omur, ſent the n 
ble Julian and Martin ambaſſadors from the remote iſland 
of Japan to pope Gregory XIII. in order to make a publi 
« profefſion of the Chriſtian faith, which they had _ 

A 2 N « embra 


depo 
ollowir 
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-mbraced ; who arrived at Rimini June 16, 1585, where 
they were entertained with the greateſt feſtiviry and mag- 
nificence at the public charge. In memory of this remark - 
able tranſaction, the ſenate and people of Rimini have ſet 
up this monument in the pontificate of Sixtus V. | 


Here are other inſcriptions relating to ſuch natives of this Otherin- 
ity as have deſerved well of the ſtate, by contributing to its (criptions, 
roſperity after the plague, and by other ſignal ſervices. 

Behind the Capuchin convent are ſhewn ſome ruins, ſaid 
o have been an amphitheatre. Theſe being in a garden, Amphithe- 
ind conſequently not very obvious to the public view, an in- **<- 
ex is cut on the outſide of the convent-wall, pointing with 
s finger to thoſe ruins, and over it are theſe words: 


Amphitheatri olim P. Sempronio Cos. excitati reliquias indigi- 
hat Sen. Ar. 


© This points to the remains of the amphitheatre built in 
he conſulſhip of P. Sempronius.“ 


On that ſide of the city which lies towards Ravenna, near Ancient 
k bridge over the Ariminum, now called Marecchia, is an bridge. 
Inſcription, denoting that it was either built or repaired by 

luguſtus and Tiberius. This bridge, is two hundred feet in 

length, fifteen in breadth, and conſiſts of five arches. 

In the middle of the area before the council-houſe is a Fountain. 
7 e fountain, on which ſtands a ſmall bronze ſtatue 

pf St. Paul. Not far from this is likewiſe a buſt of pope 

Paul V. of braſs. 


digiſmund Pandulfo, of the family of Malateſta, who for a church. 
long time were lords of Rimini, as is expreſſed in an inſcrip- "44: "hg 
tion over the main entrance. This Sigiſmund Pandulfo was 

two years commander in chief of the Venetian troops againit 

the Turks in the Morea; and, having made himſelf maſter of 

the city of Sparta, brought back with him the bones of Tomb of 
Themiſtius, a celebrated philoſopher of Conſtantinople, and the cele- 
ne of the beſt commentators upon Ariſtotle. Theſe bones a * 
depoſited in a marble tomb without this church, with the 888 
blowing inſcription: 


Demiſtii 


The Franciſcan church was built, in the year 1450, by Franciſcaa | 


- — - 
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>  Themi/tii Byxantini 
Phileſophorum ſud tempeftate Principis reliquum 
Sigiſmundus Pandulphus Malatefia Pang. F. 
Belli Peltpon. adverſus Turcarum Regem Inperator, 
Ob ingentem eruditorum, quo flagrat, amorem 
Huc adferendum introaque mittendum 
Curavit. M.CCCC.L XV, 


© Theſe remains of Themiſtius, à native of Conſtant. 
© nople, the moſt eminent philoſopher of his time, wen 
brought over by Sigiſmund Pandulfo Malateſta, (on 
! N iy cnet in ** Morean war 8gainſt the Turks 
who, being a friend and patron to learned me 
© them here, A. D. 1465. 9 


«A 
i than 


The 
his un 
horns, 
grace : 
his thi! 
of Nic 
of his 
duke © 

On 
td the 
but on 


Near this tomb are alſo ſix others in the church-yard, can 

| taining the remains of perſons eminent . for their learning; 
Tombs of among theſe are the civilian Sebaſtiano V anti, and Roben 
Vanti and Valturi who wrote twelve books on the art of war, whid 


Valturi. he dedicated to the above-mentioned Malateſta. Tta 
In one of the chapels in this church is alſo a marble bu flting 

Hof the former. | ſuant t 

— oy 2 A ſtatue of Sigiſmund Pandulfo, in complete armour, wi augme 
Pandulfo, ſet up in the famous armory at Ambras in Tirol by the arch polited 
duke Ferdinand, with a large book in his hand, as an em Rim 
blem of his affection to men of learning. He died in thi choake 

year 1468; and, on the right-hand within the church, a no beient 

nument is erected to his memory, with the following cpitapb end 

in which the dipthong æ, according to the cuſtom of tf fa 

times, is exprefied by a fingle « - 8 

ume h 

Epitaph on Sum Sigiſmundus Malateſte e fan ine gentis tits ; 
* Pandulfus genitor Patria lite 72 ; for a! 
uam obiit VII. 1d. Oct. etetis ſue ann. r 

J. & L. menſ, 111. D. XX. AA. CCCC. LAV 11. Pay 

| { 

< I am Sigiſmund, of the family of Malateſta ; panduii de riv 

© was my father, and Rimini my native place. He died H ge. 

the ninth of October, 1468, aged fifty-one years, thre Rubic 
months, and twenty days.“ | s the 

| hence 

Near this monument hang ſome old ſtandards, and at - 5 

4 


little diſtance a helmet with two horns; but the diſtich 3 
e — 1 


wred to them, in which Malateſta claſſes himſelf among the: 
eormnuted, is not very proper for a Chriſtian church: 


Porto le ceorna ch'ogn uno le vde, 


Et tal le porta che non ſe lo crede. 


All the world is weleome to fee ry horns; it is no more 
i than the fate of many a one who little thinks of it.” 


Theſe lines, according Franceſco Sanſovini *, allude to 
his unfortunate marriages ; who adds, that, if he did wear 
horns, he knew how to rid himſelf of the authors of his diſ- 
mace ; for he cauſed his two firſt wives to be poiſoned, and 
his third to be ſtrangled. His ſecond wife was a daughter 
of Nicholas margrave of Eſte and Ferrara; and the father 
of his third wife was no leſs a perſon than Franceſco Sforza 
duke of Milan. 

On both ſides of the church are ſeveral tombs belonging 
w ne Malateſta family. The church, as yet, is not rooted, 
du only covered with planks laid acroſs. | 

Travellers who have a taſte for letters ſhould not omit ConnrCame 
filing count Gambalonga's library at Rimini, which, pur. ai . 
ſunt to a deed of truſt, is kept in good order, and daily?“ 
augmented. "The building alſo in which the books are de- 
polited is elegant and well contrived. 

Rimini had formerly 3 good harbour; but it is now fo Ancient 
choaked up with ſand, as ſcarce to afford depth of water fuf- ur- 
cient for paſſage-boats. The above- mentioned Sigiſmund 
Pandulfo Malateſta, ſeeing the marble with which the harbour 
was faced could be of no farther uſe there, removed it, in 
order to build the Franciſcan church with it. The ſea at that. 
ime had withdrawn half an Italian mile from its ancient li- 
mits; and at preſent the brick tower, which formerly ſerved Light-houte 
for a Faro, or light-houſe, is furrounded with gardens. How- * 1 
ever, they ſtill ſhew on the coaſt the ſpot on which St. An- pus u 
thony is ſaid to have ſtood when he preached to the fiſhes. files, 

A few Italian miles from Rimini you pals by a bridge over hay * 
tte riverLufa, which by Clementini, Giacomo" Villani, and 
other learned men, has been erroneouſly taken for the ancient 
Rubicon, To miles on this fide Cetenatico the road croſ- 
ts the river Fiumeſino, and, ſcarce fifty or ſixty paces from Fiumeſne. 
hence, the Piſatello, which likewiſe diſembogues itſelf here- Piſaicito, 


=. SB” ©S 


* Del Origine delle Caſe Illwftri 4 Italia, p. 368, edit. Vinci. * . 
abouts 
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abouts into the Fiumeſino. The Piſatello, though it appean 
ſo ſhallow and ſmall in any continuance of dry weather, wa 
Rubicon the the river celebrated in the Roman hiſtory under the name 9 
— the Rubicon, as the limit betwixt the Italian provinces and 
"my Ciſalpine Gaul“. For this reaſon the hoſtile views of Ju- 
Jobes Cn lius Cæſar plainly appeared by his paſſing this river with his 
1 army; for by the Roman laws no General could march ths 
ao. legions under his command out of the territories of his 
province into another, without an order from the ſenate and 

ple of Rome. Likewiſe, in returning from an expediticn, 

; army was not permitted to croſs this river, and come in. 

to the Regiones ſuburbicariæ, without laying down their 

arms, on pain of being adjudged enemies to their countr;. 
Cæſar, being reſolved to break through this law; frankly (ai 
Fatta eft alea ; 1. e. Now the die is caſt; ſince, after that, 
no amicable accommodation was to be expected. Lucan 
ſpeaks of paſlage of the Rubicon in the following manner: 


224 


Jam gelidas Ceſar curſu ſuperaverat Alpes, 
Ingenteſque animo motus, bellumgue futurum 
Ceperat > ut ventum eft parvi Rubiconis ad undas, 
Ingens viſa duci patriæ trepidantis imago 
Clara per obſcuram vultu mœſtiſſima noctem, 
Turrigero canos effundens vertice crines, 
Cæſarie lacera nudiſque ad/tare lacertis, 
a Et gemitu permi/ta loqui : quo tenditis ultra? 

Quo fertis mea figna viri? ſi jure venitis, 

Si cives; huc uſgue licet. - = - 

vonte cadit modico, parviſque impellitur undis 
Puniceus Rubicon, cum fervida canduit æſlas: 
Perque imas ſerpit valles, & Gallica certus 
Limes ab Auſoniis diflerminat arva colonis. 
Cæſar ut adverſam ſuperato gurgite ripam 
Attigit, Heſperie vetitis & conflitit arvis, 
Hic ait, hic pacem temeratague jura relingus; 
Te, Fortuna, ſequor: procul hint jam fader a funts. 
Credidimus fatis, utendum eft judice bello. 


7 No 


Pin. Hift. Nat. lib. iii. c. 15. Oftava regio determinatur Arimino, 1 
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i Now. Cæſar marching ſwift, with winged haſte, | 
© The ſummits of the frozen Alps had paſt; 
© With vaſt events and enterprizes fraught, 
© And future wars revolving in his thought. 
© Now near the banks of Rubicon he ſtood ; 


When lo! as he ſurvey'd the narrow flood, ol 
« Amidſt the _ horrors of the night, | 


© A wond'rous viſion ſtood, confeſs'd to fight. 

© Her awful head Rome's rev'rend image rear'd, 
Frembling and ſad the matron form appear'd : 
A tow'ry crown her hoary temples bound, 
And her torn treſſes rudely hung around; 

© Her naked arms uplifted e're ſhe ſpoke, 
Then groaning, thus her painful ſilence broke; | 
© Preſumptuous man] Oh whither do you run! | [| 
© Oh whither bear you theſe my enſigns on! 

If friends to right, if citizens of Rome, 

© Here to your utmoſt barrier are you come 


* While with hot ſkies the parching ſummer glows, 
© The Rubicon in narrow currents flows : 

* Through ſhallow vales it lowly winds its way, 

« Loſing its ruddy waters in the ſea. | 

© Its bank on either ſide a limit ſtands 
© Between the Gallic and Auſonian lands. | 
The leader now had paſs'd the torrent o'er, . 1 
* And reach'd fair Italy's forbidden ſhore, | | 0 
© Then rearing on the hoſtile bank his head : $i 
Here farewell peace and injur'd laws he ſaid : | 
© Snce faith is broke, and compact ſet aſide, 


m—_— 
——— . AS — * _” 


* Henceforth thou, goddeſs Fortune, art my guide, 
© Let fate and war the great event decide.” f 
Rowe; _ 


Suetonius, in the life of Julius Cæſar, writes thus: Ceſar 
 - conſecutus cdhortes ad Rubiconem flumen, qui Provincie ejus 
fins erat, paullum conſtitit « ac reputans, quantum moliretur, conver - 
jus ad proximos, Etiamnum, mguit, regredi poſſumus: quodſi ponti- 


mino & Apriſa. Fluwius hinc Rubico, quondam finis Italiæ. Vid. Sidon. 
Hallinar. lib. i. epift. 5. The eighth diſtri is bounded by Ariminum, 
* the Po, and the Apennine mountains. On the- confines, are the river 
Cruſtrumium, the colony of Ariminum, together with the river of that 
name, and the Apruſa. The river Rubicon was formerly the bbunda- 
'1y of Italy on this de. 1 8 

Vox. III. Q culum 19 
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culum tram ſierimus, omnia armis agenda erunt. - cap. 32. Ty, 
Cæſar, Eatur, inquit, quo Deorum oftenta & inimicorum injq,,. 
tas vocat, Jacta alea gi, inguit. Cafar, coming with bis 
troops to the bank of the Rubicon, which was the bounda- 
< ry of his province, ſtood muſing for ſome time on the im. 
© portance of his deſign ; and then, turning to thoſe about 
© him, ſaid: We may ſtill retreat; but, if we once paß 
<« this little bridge, a war is the certain conſequence.” Then 
Cæſar called out, Let us march whither the omens of the 
4 Gods and the perverſeneſs of our enemies call us. The 
« die is now caſt.“ 


ThePiſatel= Scipio Claramonti of Ceſena has in a particular treatiſe 
Io, an anci- ſhewn, that the Piſatello, and not the Luſa, was the ancient 

ent hount®” Rubicon; and his day the neighbouri 
ry. ubicon; and even at this day the neighbouring country peo- 
ple call it Rugon. What ſeems to put this beyond all doubt, 
Ancient in an ancient ſtone wie Shi dug up on the banks of the 
omen. Piſatello, and, at the deſire of the inhabitants of Ceſena, 
tim, erected by cardinal Bivarola, late legate of Romagna. I: i 
to be ſeen on the road leading from Rimini to Ceſena, not 


far from the latter, and is commonly called /2 Colonna.” Ru. Cel 
bicone. Near the top of- this pyramid are the following Mini t 
words: has an 
| the bt 

S. P. ©. R. Santtio ad Rubiconis pontem. lars 0 

tepreſe 


Underneath, on a Jarge marble table, is this inſcription: 


Tuſſu mandatuve Pop. Rom. Cof. Imp. Trib. Miles, Tyr, 
Commilito, armate qui{quis es, manipulariave centurio, tm! 
Legionarize, hic ſiſlito, vexillum ſinito, arma deponito, nec ct 
hunc amnem Rubiconem ſigna, ductum exercitum, commeatumut 
traducito. Si quis ergo hujuſce juſſionis adverſus præcepia ier, 
feceritve, adjudicatus gſte hoſtis S. P. O. R. ac fi contra Patriam 
urma tulerit Penateſque # ſacris penetraltbus aſportaverit. 

S. P. J R. Sanctio Plebiſciti S. Ve C. 


On the baſe are engraven theſe words: 
Ultra hos fines arma proferre liceat nemini. 


To theſe is added the following modern inſcription * 


t 
Rubicon 17 
ſecurit 


CESEN A; _ 


Rubiconem ponti ſubjectum tranſis, Viator, 
Romano interdicto, Cæſaris au 
Et adagio ACTA ALEA celebratum. 
Flumint huic ſtabilem imponere trajectum 
Ethnica diu vetnit pavida ſuperſtitio, 
Catholica nunc ſuaſit ſecura Religio, 
Innocent. A. Summo Pont. 
Card. Dongbio Legato 
Anno MDCLIF. 


t Travelle?, thou paſſeſt the Rubicon, over which this 
bridge is built; a river famous for the ancient Roman pro- 
© hibition, the bold attempt of Cæſar, and the adage of Jac- 
( ta off alea. Superſtition had long deterred the pagans from 
building a bridge over this river; but the Catholic religi- 
© on, leſs fearful, reſolved upon and performed this uſeful 
© work in the pontificate of Innocent X. and the legateſhip 
i of cardinal Donghi, in the year 1654.” | 


Ceſena lies wide on the left-hand, in the road from Ri- Ceſena. 
mini to Ravenna, Over-againſt it lies Ceſenatico, which Ceſenaticd. 
hs an excellent harbour and a commodious canal, Upon 

the bridge, on the Rimini ſide, ſtand two fine marble pil- 

lars of the Corinthian order. On one of theſe pillars is a 
jepreſentation of a dragon, and under it are theſe words: 


Fe. Parks * Inſeriptions 
reles P. C. on two pil» 
* lars. 


On the pedeſtal is the following inſcription: 
Ut maris intumeſcentis 
Undas octluderent . 
In hujus poſtea cdnalis dc- ports 
Cuſtodiam & munditiem 
terum ad fluendum guotidis relaxandas, 
Veteri ponte jam pent ætate 


; Confecto, 
Novum hunc ere publico a fundamentis 
Erexere 
e. 


Anno Domini MDCC VI. 
In order to ſhut up the waters of the ſea during the flood, 


* and afterwards to let them out again when it ebbs, for the 


' kecurity and cleanſing this canal and harbour, the old 
Q 2 © bridge 


— — 
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| © bridge having been almoſt ruined through length of time, 
the ſenate and people of Ceſenatico erected this new one, 

© in the year 1716, r 


On the other pillar are the pope's arms, and the following 
words: . 


Gregorio XIII. Pont. Max. 
© In the pontificate of pope Gregory XIII.” 


Removal of About half-way betwixt Ceſenatico and Savio lies the 

> oſt gi 1 epiſcopal city of Gervia, which at the beginning of this cen- 

account of tury entirely changed its ſituation, having formerly ſtood a 

the bad air, quarter of a mile diſtant from the ſea. The inhabitants re- 
moved on account of the unhealthful air, from which, in its a 

preſent ſituation, the town is entirely free. This new city is * 

built with beautiful broad ſtreets, which for the moſt part are a; 

; ; ele 1 

under covering. On that fide of the city oppolite to Savio, In t 

or Ravenna, over one of the gates is the following m- © the 


ſcription : 


Here | 
ſalt re 
the CO 


Cewia 


Cerviæ Urbem inſalubri dommatam ci, mY 


Ad ſolitudinem jam diu redactam 

In hujus apricam Adriatic plagam, By 
Clementiort perflandam aura, w 
 Propinquo ſpectandam mart, The f. 
Nunguam antea tentato opere | 
Innocentius VI. & Clemens XI, Rom. Pontifeces 
Fulvii S. R. E. Cardinalis Aſtalii 


Solicitudine allaborante, 


road 11 


Jaid uf 
out, a 
Into f 


Laurentii Curſini Beclefiaftici erarii generalis Prefect! ay 
x „ © Adfpirante fludio, ; Abe 
Michaelis Angeli Comitis Mafæi Emilia Queſloris 1 

| Votis expoſcentibus, | Aol 
Traduxerunt 5 a 


Ann. Dom. MDCCTIT. 


? tivolo, 
| | ; ; h 
« Popes Innocent XII. and Clement XI. by the indefati- 1 


gable care of cardinal Fluvio Aſtali, the great diligence of i 

5 arc the g . ulenſ 
« Laurenzo Corſini, &c. removed the city of Cervia, which, N bur no 
being infeſted with an unwholeſome air, had long been re-. Mae FT) 


© duced to a deſolate condition, into this high ſituation 2 
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« the coaſt of the Adriatic, that it might enjoy a more ſa- 
« Jubrious air, &c. in the year 1703. 


One would ſcarce believe there could be ſuch a difference 
in the nature of the air within ſo ſmall a diſtance, did not 
experience in many inſtances ſhew it, eſpecially in hot cli- 
mates. 

Without the above-mentioned gate is a beautiful and broad Salt-works, 
canal, through which, in June, July, and Auguſt (namely, 
when the ſeaſon is hotteſt and drieſt) the water is let out in- 
to a low piece of ground covered with ruſhes and weeds, 
about half a mile in length, and in ſome places as broad, 
Here the heat of the ſun totally exhales the water, and the 
ſalt remains at the bottom and ſides, to the great profit of 
the court of Rome. The papal provinces Urbino, Ferrara, 
Ancona, Bologna, and Romagna, thatlie near the Apennine 
mountains, have the greateſt part of the ſalt they uſe from 
theſe ſalt- works. . | 

ln the country beyond Rimini there is a viſible alteration Barren 
forthe worſe ; but the ſoil is no where fo barren as between county. 
Cxvia and Ravenna; the ſea-ſhore being very ſandy, and 
tie country full of moraſſes and fens. 

About three or four miles on this fide of Ravenna, the pigni wood, 
road lies through a wood of pigni*; a tree perfectly like the = 
pine, or rather the fir-tree, only it ſpreads into a broad /;11,,.5 /; 


lid upon the fire, opens, ſo that the kernel may be taken o 


into ſoop. This fruit is no inconſiderable branch of trade 
here, and the huſks make a clear and excellent fire; but they 
ve chiefly burnt in ſtoves. 

About two Italian miles on this fide Ravenna lies the mo- Convent of 
naſtery of La Claſſe, which was founded in honaur of St. La Claile, 
Apollinaris, in the year 534, finiſhed in 548, and in 1721 
rewlt by pope Innocent XIII, and cardinal Cornelius Ben- 
tivolo, his legate (as appears by an inſcription wn the right- 
band of the portico at the entrance of the church.) The 
athers call themſelves Monachi Claſſenſes, and alſo Camal- 

Wulenſes. The church doors ſtood open when I was there; 
but not a ſoul was to be met with either in the church, or in 
ie convent ; for the monks, on account of the unhealthful 


* Jornandes de rebus Gothicis mentions this wood. 
7 air 


crown at the top, and has ſomething of an aromatic ſmell. , ©. —— 
The fruit called pignais larger than the pine-apple, and, when Lt R . 2 ] » 


out, and eaten without any farther preparation, or elſe put 3 l VO CMC) 
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air in theſe parts, as ſoon as the ſummer heats commence, 
Quite de- quit the monaſtery in order to ſpend that ſeaſon at Raven, 
ſerted in On each ſide of the church are twelve very beautiful pillan 
N of a lightiſh-grey marble. Here are alſo ten large fone 
| coffins, being the repoſitories of ſo many biſhops of Raven. 
na; and ſome of them, in their epitaphs, are called fand 
mi and ter beatiſſimi. Within the church, over the main 
door, is an inſcription, ſignifying, that in 1653 the body cf 
St. Apollinaris was brought hither from Ravenna. On th; 
right-hand in going up to the high altar, is ſhewn, within 
The print grate near the wall, the print of a foot, which is pretended 
of St. Gre- to be an py ac made by Gregory the Great in his ecſta\ 
gory's foot. when he. Was ſtruck with the ſanctity of this place; but, by 
the direction of the foot that made this impreſſion, the ſaint 
ſeems to have been rather leaving the church than coming 
into it. The door through which Gregory entered the 
church is at preſent walled up, and over it is to be cen the 
following inſcription : 3 | 7 


D. O. M. Sanctum 
Gregorium M. 
« Pontiſicem ter maximum 
er januam hanc 
Templum ingredientem, 
Ob bc ue & maje/tatem, 
n ex/laſm raptum, 
Veſtigium nudi pedis limini infixiſſe, 
Quod antiqua populi veneratione 
2 Craticula ferred 
coopertum eft 
In Urbe Ravenna 
Traditio & Fama 
Vieet. 


© To Gad the greateſt and beſt of beings. 

A tradition is ſtill freſh at Ravenna, that Gregory the 

. + preateſt of popes, entering the church through this doo, 
and being ſtruck with the awfulneſs and ſanctity of this place, 
vas rapt into an ecſtaſy, and left the print of his naked 
© foot at the entrance; which the people, out of veneration 
to the ſaint, have long ſince incloſed within an iron grate: 


The high altar is inſulated or detached from the wall, 20 
8 yellow marble: it is adorned with four beautiful C 


%. 
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thian pillars made of a kind of marble with white and black 

veins. About the altar is a good old moſaic work, repre- 

ſenting ſeveral ſaints, with their names inſcribed near them. 

On the left-hand in coming into the church, is the follow- 

ing inſcription on the wall : 


* Otho III. Rom. Imp. Germ. ob patrata crimina auſleriori Penance of 
diſcipline Sancti Romualdi obtemperans, 2 nudis pedi bus ab = emperor 
lirbe Romd ad Garganum montem itinere, Baſilicam hanc R 
Conbium Claſſenſe AXXX. dies pœnitens inhabitavit, & hic 

alis ac voluntarits caſtigationibus peccata ſua expians, auguſium 

ddit humilitatis exemplum, & Imperator ſibi Templum hoc & 
penitentiam ſuam nobilitat, Anno P. C. MA. | 


The emperor Otho III, having, in compliance with the 
( ſevere diſcipline which St. Romuald enjoined him for his 
ins, travelled barefoot from Rome to mount Garganus ; to 
© complete his penance, reſided in this church and the con- 
dent of la Claſſe, for forty days, expiating his fins with 
 kair-cloth and voluntary caſtigations. By this means the 
'emperor made this church and his own repentance famous, 
ein the year of Chriſt 1000, 


N N . W. . 2. . . M. W W. . LE K.. W. B. M. W.. .. LL) 
LETTER IXIV. 


Account of Ravenna, FERRARA, Farnza, 
and IMOLA, 


SIR, 


RAYENNA, abſurdly ſuppoſed by ſome learned men Ravenna, 
to have been founded by Eſau, was, not only during 

the grandeur of ancient Rome, but a conſiderable time after- 

wards, very famous for the exarchate“, of which it was the 

ſeat, It contains at preſent ſearce fifteen thouſand inhabi- Number of 
tants, which bears ſuch a diſproportion to the conyents, be- inhabitants 
Ing no leſs than four-and-twenty, that the city muſt ſenſibly aud con- 
feel the weight of this uſeleſs load. Its former unhealthful- 288 

neſs has in a great meaſure been remedied by diverting the 


* The exarchus was the emperor's vice-roy in Italy, whoſe reſidence 
vs at Ravenna, Vid. Hift. Med. vi. * 


24 courſe 
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3 courſe of the rivers Montone and Ronco from their arctent 
channels, and cauſing them to run cloſe by the city; aid by 
draining the ſtagnating putrid water from the marſhy land 
about it. | * n 
In coming from Rimini you enter Ravenna through the 
Porta Pam- Porta Pamfili, ſo called from the papal family of that name; 
fili. and, as Innocent X. was of that houſe, the inſcription on the 
| gate begihs thus : * | n 


Enperonte columbs Pamphilid, &c. 
* Under the auſpices of the Pamphilian dove, ©, 


The Porta Cibo likewiſe derives its name from the cardi. 


nal under whoſe adminiſtration it was built, this ch 

Porta&'O.0, On the Porta'd'Oro is the following ancient inſcription : z flint, 
: "8 * : | 1 ; . : kept 0! 

Ancient in- 77. Claudius. Drufi. F. Ceſar. Aug. The tt 
ſcription, | 'Germanices. Pont, Max. Tr. Pot. cumfer 
C/. II. DES: II. Imp. III. P. P. dedit. and-th 


| t is 

Palace of a Among the antiquities of this city are ſhewn the remain de mo 
Gothic of the palace of T heodoric king of the Oſtro-Goths; and luge n 
king. ſeveral ſuperb pillars are to be ſeen in the upper part of it. Wſtred t 
His tomb, In the lower part is a large porphyry veſſel, or ſarcophagusiſperſon 
| cloſed up, where formerly the remains of that monarch bes wo 
were depoſited. It is decorated with ſculpture, repreſenting Mthirty-: 

circles and lions heads. This ſarcophagus is indeed ſome- lit art 

thing ſmaller than thoſe at Rome, which I have area ceedinf 

taken notice of: however, it is very well worth ſeeing, be- ho pr 

ing no lets than eight feet in length, four in breadth, and tone rc 

cut out of one block*®, Near it is the following inſcription : _ : 

; fling 1 

Vas hoc Porphyriacum ol, Theodorici Gothorum Imp. ciner iu ¶ de a lit 

Rotunde apice recondens huc Petro Donato Cefiv Narnien. Pre- 

feele favente tranſlatum ad perennem memoriam Sapientes Rei). 


Nav. P. P. C. MDL XU. e 


This porphyry vaſe, formerly placed on the top of the 
Rotonda, and containing the aſhes of "Thecdor:c king 0 


. .'* Beſides this piece of antiquiry, Ravenna boaſts of another not les 
venerable ; I mean the ſilver bowl made by Peter Chryſologus biſh op et 
Ravenga, and.preferved amidſt all the ravages of the Barbarians. 


d 
(40 


r 


the Goths, was, with the conſent of Pietro Donato Cæſi 
biſnop of Narni, and by order of the wiſe magiſtracy of 
the commonwealth of Ravenna, removed hither, for the 
* better preſervation of this valuable piece of antiquity.” 


The church called the Rotonda lies without the city, and Rotonda, 
on the right-hand in going from the Porta Cibo. At preſent 
it looks like a ruined cupola, or chapel. Its diameter is a- 
bout ſixteen common paces ; and its pavement, excepting 
in the dry ſummer months, is always under water. It is 
ſuppoſed to have been built by Amalaſunta, king Theodo- 
nis daughter, in the year 526. The moſt remarkable part gemarkable 
I of it is the roof, which is in the form of an inverted diſh, roof of a 
and conſiſts of one ſingle ſtone, which, many years after inge flint. 
this church was built, was ſplit by lightning: it is as hard as 
: flint, and, according to an account written on vellum and 
kept on the altar of the chapel, was brought out of Egypt. 
The thickneſs of this ſtone is four geometrical feet, the cir- 
cumnference a hundred and fourteen, and the diameter one- 
u- thirty feet and two inches. 

t is difficult to conceive in what manner, at a time when 
the modern machines were in a great meaſure unknown, this 
huge maſs, the weight of which cannot be leſs than an hun- its weight. 
dred tons, was raiſed to the top of this edifice. Indeed a 
perſon who has ſeen the ſtupendous obeliſk at Rome, will the 
eſs wonder at this. Miſſon, tom. I. p. 293, makes this ſtone 
thirty-eight feet in diameter, and fifteen thick; but the 
iſt article is a groſs miſtake, the thickneſs at moſt not ex- 
ceeding five Engliſh feet. * I'am ſurpriſed that any writer, 
Who pretends to have been at Ravenna, ſhould ſay, that this 
ſtone roof has an aperture in the center, like that in the Ro- 
tonda at Rome; for it is 'very certain that there is no ſuch 
ting in the roof of the Ravenna Rotonda; and, though it 
be a little convex on the outſide, a perſon may walk over e- 


PY part of it. | 
ound this ſtone formerly ſtood the ſtatues of the twelve 
poltles, as appears from their names ſtill to be ſeen on the 
= which project a little way out from the ſtone 
toof. . | | 

On the top of this roof, near the center, was formerly King Theo- 
placed the porphyry ſarcophagus mentioned above, with the 4oric's 
remains of king T heodoric. According to a narrative writ- _ 
en on vellum, and kept on the altar of the chapel, this 
acophagus, in the fifteenth century, was beat down by a 

| 1 CE LED 1 hs 0 cannon- 


| 


cannon-ball; but others will have it that this happened i, 
the ſixteenth century, in the year 1512, when the French un. 
der Lewis XII. made 1 maſters of Ravenna, and 
committed the moſt violent outrages, without any regard tg 
the ſanctity of churches, &c. Thoſe authors who ſay, that 
Invention in this expedition Lewis XII. made uſe of bombs, do not 
of bombs. reflect, chat, according to Blondel, in his Art de jetter ty 
bombes, thoſe dreadful inſtruments of war were firſt made uf 

of in the year 1588, at the ſiege of Wachtendonk: others are Th 

of opinion that they were not invented till the year 1639, and WW lived i 

that their dreadful effects were firſt felt by the caſtle of La 

Motte. They ſeem to have the greateſt probability on their 

fide, who think that the French ſoldiers threw down this 

. farcophagus without the help of cannon ; however, they 
deſtroyed the cover of it, which was made of gilt Corinth. ouiſhe 

an braſs, and finely ornamented with baſſo-relicvo's. lar 

On the right-hand without the Porta Cibo are ſome re- 

How far the mains of the towers of the old caſtle. On the leſt-hand, 
| ww ar where formerly the ſea beat againſt the city-walls, as is evi- 
the city, dent from the iron rings for making faſt the ſhips til] to be 
ſeen in them, is a large tract of land, finely cultivated; for 
Ravenna at preſent lies three Italian miles from the ſea. As 
Miſenum was the ancient port of the Roman fleet in the 
Mediterranean, deſigned to keep Gaul, Spain, Mauritania, 

Roman fleet Egypt, Sardinia, and Sicily in awe ; Ravenna was the ren- 
at. Ravenna, dezvous of the other Roman fleet, appointed for the ſame 
purpoſe with, regard to Epirus, Macedonia, Achaia, Propon- 

tis, Pontus, Crete, and Cyprus, as appears from Vegetius, 

lib. iv. and Suetonius, in the life of Auguſtus *. And itis 

not improbable that the convent of la Clafte derives its name 

: from the claſſiarii or marines, who uſed to encamp on that 
Great alte- ſpot. Strabo deſcribes Ravenna as a city built on piles a- 
28 mong moraſſes and ſhallows, and ſubject to frequent inunda- 
Ravenna, tions; and adds, that it had a great many bridges, and that 
5 boats were uſed in going from one part of it to the other. 
But it is almoſt incredible to think how much things arc now 

altered; for it is certain that the city ſtands on the ſame place 

as it formerly did, as appears from the old walls and other te- 


8 


* Cap. 49. Claſſem Miſeni, & alteram Rawenne, ad tutelam ſuper! @ i- 
feri maris, collecait. For the defence of the upper and lower ſea, he 
« ſtationed a fleet at Miſenum, and another at Ravenna.“ Tart. Annal. 
iv. cop. 5. ITtaliam utroque mari due claſſes, Miſemm ap¹,ʃ Rauhen 
prefidebant. -'* Two tleets, one at Miſenum, and the other at Ravens, 
protected Italy in both ſeas,” 


main 
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mains of antiquity. To this place what Ovid ſays on ana- 
ther occaſion is applicable : 


vidi Jon ex ægquore terras, 
Et procul a pelago conche jacuere marine. - | 


I ſaw dry land where once the billows roll'd, &c. 


This alteration is not of late date; for Jornandes, who 
red in the middle of the ſixth century, relates, that in his 
time the harbour was turned into delightful gardens“. 
The ancient pharos t, or light-houſe, ſtands about half a Pharos, 
mile from the city; it is at preſent in a ruinous condition, 
and of no manner of ſervice. The pharos muſt be diſtin- 
guiſned from the watch-tower within the walls, near the 
Plazzo de Spetti. The former is a ſquare tower not entire- 
5 ſtraight or perpendicular, but leans to one ſide. When any 
anger is apprehended from pirates, the inhabitants on the 
cult have notice of it by ſignals from this tower by lamps, | 
or: fire made in it. | : 1 
The large market- place of the city is adorned with two Pillars in 
bfty pillars of granate, upon which ſtand at preſent the ſta- the markete 
tues of St, Vidor and St. Apollinaris; but formerly, when — 


Aneridie Padus, qui & Eridanus, ab Auguſio Imp. altifſims foſſa de- 
ius, qui ſeptima ſui alvei parte mediam 25 ctvitatem : ad oftia ſua 
— portum habens, qui claſſem ducentarum quinquaginta nadium, 
Dione referente, tutiſſimd dudum credebatur recipere flatione. Qui nunc, ut 
tabius ait, quod aliquando portus fuerat, ſpatiofiſimos hortos oftendit, arboris 
eros, derum de quibus pendeant non ela, ſed poma. Towards the ſouth 
the Po, otherwiſe called the Eridanus, Auguſtus conveyed into the city | 
through a very deep cana}, at the mouth of which was a delightful and 
* ſpacious harbour, where, according to Dio, two hundred and fifty ſhips 
could lie in ſafety. Whereas now, to uſe the words of Fabius, the har- 
* dour is turned into ſpacious gardens, planted with trees, where fruit 
' hangs inſtead of ſails.” The quotatian from Dio, that the harbour of 
Ravenna could contain two hundred and fifty ſhips, muſt have been in 
bme piece of that author that is now loſt, for it is not to be found in any 
of his works that are now extant. But it is impoſſible that the Po ſhould | 
wer run ſouthward of the city, as that branch of this river running from 4 
Ferraro, called P> di Primare or Po d' Argenta, is ſeven miles diſtant þ 
tom Ravenna, to the north of that city. wt: 
t Plinius, Hift. Nat. lib. xxxvi. c. 12. Hes Phari ( Alexandrint) nocturno f 
Wvium curſui ignes oftendere, ad prænuncianda vada portuſque introitum : tn 
feuti compluribres jam  locis flagrant, ut Puetolis & RAVENNA. The uſe 3 . 
* of the Pharos (of Alexdh rl) is to hang ought lights, for the benefit | 
of ſhips ailing in the night, that they may avoid ſhelves, or know they | 
tre near the entrance of a harbour. This is done ig many other places, | 
* daraely, at Puteoli and Ravenna. | thi 
Sod ano ig | 
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this city remained under the juriſdiction of Venice, the arm; 
aud the patron ſaints of that republic were to be ſeen on then, 
Statue of In this area is alſo erected a braſs ſtatue of pope Alexander 
> aq VII. fitting, which is the uſual attitude in public mony. In 
yy ments erected to the vicars of Chriſt. Behind this ſtatue is 


Ravenr 
Memorial a monumental inſcription on the wall of a houſe, by which ave 


- honour of Rayenna teſtifies her gratitude to the holy virgin for avert. On t 
Mary. ing the plague in 1631, when it raged all over the neigh. irgin | 


bourhood, e | var 16 
' Farther on, under an arcade in the market-place, ar: Wi,,-;.; / 
eight ſmall iron grates, which are ſaid to have been gates inn on 
taken from the city of Pavia, and ſet up as trophies of the 
valour of the inhabitants of Ravenna. The common peo-Milkaards, 
ple are perſuaded that theſe gates were brought from the king is 
Holy Land, and that they were thoſe which Samſon carried i then 
Gates of away from Gaza: if this were true, he had no extraordinary iſ the « 
Gaza, load to carry. Gar 
In the council-houſe are to be ſeen ſeveral inſcriptions tin: 
up in honour of the pope's legates who preſided here. Such Wis the 
a vice-gerent ordinarily preſides here only three years; aſter 
the expiration of which time, a new patent is requiſite to 

continue him in his office. | 
wave of On a fountain in the area before the pope's palace is to be 
W ſeen an ancient ſtatue of Hercules, beating on his ſhoulder 
an hemiſphere that ſerves for a ſun-dial, which is called 
Hercules Afirologus, or Horarius. Thoſe who believe, with 
Voſſius (de Idolalotaria) that the ſun was worſhipped under the 
name of Hercules, may eaſily comprehend why this hero 
was Choſen as a ſupport for a ſun-dial #. The club on 
which this ſtatue leans diſtinguiſhes him from Atlas, for 
whom he might otherwiſe be taken. According to Pight (it 
his Hercules Prodicius p. 257.) juſt ſuch another ſtatue, with 
a celeſtial ſphere, was formerly to be ſeen in Stephano Bu- 
bali's villa at Rome. be UN 
How ſcarce good ſpring water, fit for drinking, was anciiſ: lingle 
ently at Rayenna, appearg from Martial, who ſays, in h *Mari 
„ BORG n | Alas 


Ji} it, 


laid to 
of the 1 


 * Some learned perſons before Voſſius have, in the worſhip paid to! 
ſun and moon, traced out all the deities of antiquity, and their conjectur: 
is favoured by Macrobius, Saturn. lib. i. c. 17. who ſays, Omnia ni 
maſculini generis ad unum ſolem: feminint generis ad lunam referri. © Thi 
© all the male deities are included in that of the ſun alone, and the ferns! 
© inthat of the moon. | n 3 9 
| | ( 


Sit Ciſterna mihi quam Vinea mals Ravennæ, \ 
Cum poſſim multo vendere pluris aquam. | 


] would rather be poſſeſſed of a ciſtern than a vineyard at 
dvenna, Where water is fold at a dearer rate than wine.“ 

On the area before the cathedral ſtands the ſtatue of the Statue of the 
irgin Mary, on the top of a pillar erected to her in the — 
ear 1059, 0b reparatam (perhaps it ſhould be preſervatam) 
luries d pęſte Crvitatem, * becauſe ſhe preſerved the city more 
dan once from the plague, according to the inſcription up- 

n it, The great door of the church is made of rough Broad boards 
dards, without any ornaments; but the moſt remarkable of vines. 
ting is, that theſe boards are ſawed out of vines, and ſome 

them are twelve feet long, and two ſpans in breadth *. 

In the cathedral are fiſty-two large marble pillars arranged Cathedral, 
four rows. In the choir is ſome very old moſaic work ; 

in the chapel of the holy facrament is a repreſentation 

i the children of Iſrael gathering manna in the wilderneſs, 

ith ſome other paintings, by Guido Rheni. 

ln the Theatine church is ſhewn the window through Thestine 
nich it is pretended the Holy Ghoſt came twelve different church. 

mes in the ſhape of a dove, after the death of St. Apolli- Frequent 
urs, at the election of the biſhops his ſucceſſors, and ſettled He Ii, 
pon thofe who were to be elected. St. Severus's pulpit of Ohoſt in the 
ſhite marble, &c. is kept here with great veneration. nn FL 
On the left-hand near the main entrance of the church t, Severus“ 
f St. Apollinaris, in the cloiſter, is to be ſeen the follow- pulpit. 


g ancient inſcription on a ſtone fixed in the wall: Ancient mo- 
nument, 


: Plin, lib. xiv. c. 1. init. Fovis funulacrum in Urbe Pofulonia ex una 
ute) conſpicimus tot avis incorruptum: item Maſſie pateram. Metagonti 
mplum Junonis vitigineis columnis ftetit. Etiam nunc ſcalis tectum Epheſie 


— 


2 
— 


liderim. The image of Jupiter in the city of Populonia, cut out of 
a ſingle vine, we ſee undecayed for ſo many ages; as likewiſe the dith 
at Marſeilles, The pillars in the temple of Juno at Metapontum were 
of yine-tree : and even the ſteps to the temple of Diana, at Epheſus are 


of the wild vine," 


Propa- 
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| 
lane ſeanditur vite uniCyprid, ut ferunt - - Verum iſla ex filveftribus fa&ta | 


lad to be made of one Cyprian vine - « but I take them to be made . | 
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Propagatori. Roma- 
ni. Imperii. fundato. 
_ publice. D: 
Fl. Conflantins. 
Semper. Aug. Divi. 
Conflanti. Filis 
Setorius Sillanus 
V. P. Prepofitus 


 Pabrice, Devot u. 

N. M. 2 F. 

The letters at the end of this inſcription ſignify Nan 
 Majeflatique Ejus. | | 

Near this is a grave-ſtone, with the following ancient 

inſcription : 


7 IR. n Neat 

Epitaph of Z MH. Cocceio. M. Pollionis. Nepoli e exat 
1 Tyib. Pleb. Deſi. This 
Leg. Pr. Pr. Prov. in enue 

Siciliæ. Duct. ul, 

Trib. Mil. Ba AT. CI. The 

Se Viro Eg. R. VI. R. St. the 

Primitivos. Lib. pini! 

FT: Fir. bus 14 

a . | | * burch, 

St. Apolli- The church of St. Apollinaris deferves a traveller's notice ſeve 


_ On each fide of it are twelve marble pillars; and the cielinę e emp 


is an old, but beautiful moſaic work, repreſenting ti eling e 

three eaſtern kings worſhipping the infant Jeſus ; and al ent is 

ſeveral ſaints, with their names inſcribed over them. In tear it 

center is to be ſeen the head of the emperor Juſtinian; an Fede 

from the gold and filver ornaments in the moſaic work thiYurtyrde 
Church is commonly called i Ciele d Oro, or the golden cie d the 
CardinalRa- ing. Cardinal Ragio, who died in 1687, has a fine monuyfentation 


| egos ment here of white and black marble, embelliſhed with ſon The 


excellent ſtatues. The high altar is inſulated, and botfind, on 
the ſculpture and marble about it are exceeding beautiful. N om 
St.Antony's In St. Antony's chapel are ſeveral fine marble ſtatues WF On th 
Chapel, the altar is ornatnented with black marble pillars ; and nealarble f 
the entrance are two pillars of quince-coloured alabaſteſ other a 
which on that account ate very remarkable. The altar Meta bet 
the chapel delle Religuie is decorated with four beautiful pi e churc 
lars of red porphyry. All the other altars in this church a 
likewiſe of marble, and adorned with many excellent piece 
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+ nainting. Great devotion is paid to the body of St. Apol- Paintings, 
Faris; and on his coffin are three filver tablets, on which Co'pte af St. 
b engraven a long account of his life and martyrdom. Near py 
de entrance of the church, on the roof, are two moſaic NMoſaie 
deces, one repreſenting Theodoric's palace, and the other work. 
er-againft it the old harbour of Ravenna. 

In the wall of the convent of St. Vitalis is an antique St. Vitalis's 
onument, on one fide of which is a repreſentation of a ent. 
man, and on the other a woman, with the following in- 


ſcription ; 
Ole P. F. 
| Tertullz EET, 
V. Ann. XV. H. VIIII. D. A. 
Olius Tertullianus 


File pientiſſimæ & ſibi. 


Near the door is the marble monument of Iſaac, one of 

je exarchs, with a Greek inſcription. | 

This convent belongs to the Benedictines, and the annual 
enues of it amount to upwards of thirteen thouſand 


Ancient 


epitaph. 


— 
cs 


The pavement of St Vitalis's church is very beautiful, Church, 

| the moſaic work in the choir is extremely curious; Ci- Sung“ 
zini has inſerted a copper-plate of it in his treatiſe de Ob- 
us Muſrois, It ſeems to repreſent the conſecration of this 

hurch. The emperor Juſtinian, the archbiſhop Maximilian, 

nd ſevera] other aſſiſtants, are to be ſeen on one fide ; and 

e empreſs Theodora, with her retinue, on the other. The 

ling of this church is painted in freſco. On the pave- 

ent is ſhewn the ſpot on which St. Urſicinus was beheaded, 

ear it are ſome beautiful pieces of painting, one of which, Paintings, 
Federico Boracio, a native of Ravenna, repreſents the 
hartyrdom of St. Vitalis. It was painted in the year 1583; 

d the connoiſſeurs are particularly pleaſed with the repre- 

ntation of a woman ſuckling her infant, in this piece. 

The chapel of St. Urſicinus is called Sana Sanforum * 
d, on account of the extraordinary ſanctity of this place, 
o woman is permitted to enter it. 

On the altar della Madonna ſtand three beautiful white 

urble ſtatues of the virgin Mary, and two angels. Over 

other altar, which is alſo of white marble, is an excellent 

lieta betwixt two angels, copied from an original piece in 


e church of St. Juſtina at Padua. | 
The 


— _ —_— 
- 


———U—ä—ä— — a - -— 6 
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AnZEſcula « The altar of St Vitalis has alſo ſome curious pieces ,| 
pius, ſculpture in white marble, Behind it is ſhewn the well, n. 

to which the body of that ſaint was thrown. Near the cj; 
is Zſculapius, repreſented under the figure of a dragon, ar 
two marble baſlo-relievo's ſtanding over-againſt each gh; 
This church having frequently been damaged by inundat; 
ons, the following inſcription on a pilaſter is addreſted 90 
Inſcription every pious traveller: 


againſt in- R356 
8 — De Die II. Maji MDCXXXTI. 
r Nec 2 parcens ruit unda huc uſque, Viator, 
olliter ut jaceant flumina naſira, roga. 
On the 28th day of May; 1636, the raging flood, with. 
© out regard to the ſacredneſs of the place, penetrated cye 
„thus far. O traveller, kindly pray that our river may key 
n quietly within its bed.” | 
ion of ; Ec 
1 Near the entrance of the church is a. baſſo-relievo, rep: 
1 FRE ſenting four perſons in a Roman dreſs, to whom four othe;s 


are bringing an ox. It may poſſibly repreſent a ſacrifice 
though no idol is to be ſeen; and; contrary to the rules 0 
E the fartheſt figure of the groupe ſeems to be the 

rgeſt. 
n the garden of the convent of St. Vitalis is a chape 
c conſecrated to St. Celſus and St. Nazarius, built by Gall 
Tombof Placidia daughter of Theodoſius the Great, ſiſter of the em 
1 perors Arcadius and Honorius, and mother to Valentinian 1! 
S. "This chapel, which is paved with marble, ſeems to have beeg 
intended for a family burial- place; for there are three tombs 


in it, and on the altar is the following inſcription : 


Viator, qui antiqua inviſis, hic tergemino clauſi marmore jacent 
Galla Placidia, Honorius Theodoſii Senioris Imperatoris Hill“ 
Conflantius Placidiæ Conjux, ac Valentinianus Tertius corum Fil 
us, mundane Celſitudinis religuiæ & terrene caducitatis argu- 
mentum. | 


Traveller, who comeſt in ſearch of monuments of an, 
1 if; behold the poor remains of worldly grandeur, and 
< an inſtance of the tranſitorineſs of ſublunary glory | with 
in theſe three marble repoſitories lie incloſed Galla Placi 


It ſhould be As, and not filii: for Conſtantius, Placidia's huſband 
was not deſcended of the imperial family, but only of a Roman patnc| 
houſe. ¶ Filii ſeems to refer to Placidia and Honorius, who were bet 


the children of Theodoſius, the maſculine gender being uſed here r 
12 


V7 5 of of ON 
: dia, Honorius ſon of the emperor Theodoſius the elder, 
« Conſtantius the huſband of Placidia, and Valentinian III. 
© their ſon.” 


| Cloſe by is an Italian inſcription, ſignifying that Placidia 

lies in the large white marble repoſitory behind the altar, 

with ber brother Honorius on her right-hand, and her huſ- 

hand Conſtantius, together with their (on Valentinian III, in 

z mauſoleum on the left. | | | 

Placidia js ſaid likewiſe to have founded the church of St. Whether 

ſohn at Ravenna, if the inſcription quoted by Gruter, p. ones 
logg. but not to be ſeen in that city, deſerves any credit. - 
For it cannot be denied that the vow made to St. fohn the Church. 
evangeliſt, when ſhe was in peril of being ſhipwrecked, rgn- 

ters it very ſuſpicious. The inſcription runs thus: 


Sanctiſſim. ac. Beatiſſimo 
Apoſtalo. Fohanni. Evangeliſt 
Galla. Placidia. Auguſta ; 
Cum. ſuo. Filio 8 
Plac. Valentiniano. Aug, 
| Et Filio. ſuo 
Juſla. Grata. Honoria. Aug. 
L.iberationis. maris 
Vat. ſolvit. 


From this it may be inferred, that the vow might not in- | 
clude the building of the church, but only the erecting of 
this monument, or votive table. | 

At one corner of the Franciſcan convent in the public Pante's, 
ſtreet is to be ſeen the tomb of the celebrated Florentine po- 
et, Dante Alighieri, under cover, and incloſed within iron 
nils; and over his buſt the following words are inſcribed 
within a laurel wreath : 


— — 
— — 
—— 
* 
— 


VIRTVTI 
ET 
HONORI 


; © To Virtue and Honour.? 
Vor. III. R And 
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And near it, on the left ſide: - fi 
1nd en | We 
Op. | © fo 

Petri ; ſu 

Lombardi. a - 

8 | tle 

© The work of Pietro Lombardi.“ 5 


On the right ſide of the poet are the following Latin tk 
verſes in rhyme, which, as appears by the letters S. J. F. i. e. 


Sibi Vivens Feat, over them, were compoſed by Dante him. (8 
ſelf: belli 


His epitaph. Jura Monarc hiæ Superos, Phlegethonta Lacuſque 
Luſtrando cecini, voluerunt fata quaſque. 
Sed guia pars ceſſit melioribus hoſpita caftris, 
Factoremgue fm petiit felicior aftris. 
Hic clauder Dantes patriis extorris ab oris, 
Luem genuit parvi Florentia mater amoris. 


Of monarchs rights I ſung, and tun'd my lay 
To hell's dark regions, and the realms of day. 

My better part now ſoars above the ſtars, 

© In perfect bliſs, free from inteſtine jars ; 

My body lies within this narrow tomb, 

For ever exil'd from its native home *. 


| | TER 3 in th 
On the left is the following inſcription cut in marble: the | 
Exulem d Florentia Dantem liberatiſſimè excepit Ravenna vito 2 
fruens, mortuum colens. Magnis cineribus, licet in parvo, maz- mer, 

nifict parentarunt Polentani Princites erigends, Bembus Pre! hat 
luculentius extruenda pretioſum Mis & Apollini MAauſolæum, whit 
guod injurid temporum pent ſqualens Emin. Dominico Maria Cu- wah 
fro Leg. Fohanne Salviato Prolegato, magni Civis cineres patrick Alig 
reconciliare cultus perpetuitate curantibus, 8. P. Q. R. jure « righ 
ere ſus tanguam theſaurum ſuum munivit, inſtauravit, ornavil. Perr 
Anno Domini H. DC. ACI. fo L 

na 

Ravenna having very kindly received Dante, when he was 1 
© exiled from Florence, enjoyed him when living, and te. * 
veres his memory when dead. The funeral honours paid time. 
© to his venerable aſhes were great, though they are con- bn 


Florence. 


4 End 
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t fined in a narrow tomb, firſt erected by the princes & Pole- 

( tanij but the piztor Bembo raiſed this more ſplendid mau- 

« foleum, ſacred to Apollo and the Muſes. When this had 

« ſuffered by the injury of time, the moſt illuſtrious Dome - 

nico Maria Curſi being legate, and Giovanni Salviati vice- 

© legate, Sc. the ſenate and people of Ravenna, by their 

© own authority, and at their own expence, repaired, embel- 

© liſhed, and fenced this monument with iron palitadoes as 

their moſt valuable treaſure 24. D. 1692. 


Under ſome Latin verſes by Bernardo Bembo, on his em- 
belliſhing this tomb with a marble arch, Oc. is the following 
| inſcription : 


An. Sal. M. CCCC. LXXXTIT. Vi. Kal. Jun. 
Bernardus Bembus dere ſuo poſuit. 


Erected or RO Bembo at his own expence, in the 
year of our Redemption 1483,” 


Miſſon and others aſcribe the repairing of this monument 
tb the famous cardinal Pietro Bembo ; but the ſubſcription 
and the year both ſhew, that the honour is due to his father 
Bernardo Bembo, a nobleman of Venice; with which hke- 
wiſe agrees the teſtimony of Pocciantius de Script. Florent. p. 
45. But that author is miſtaken in placing this tranſaction 
in the year 1433; whereas it ſhould be 1483, as apptars by 
the inſcription above. Dante was born in 1265, and died in Some ac» 4 
1321. The animoſities of the Bianchi and Neri factions Bine“ 
drove him from Florence, his native country; for the for- 

mer, with which Dante ſided, being worſted, were driven 

out of the city. This poet's proper name was Durantes, His proper 
which, during his childhood, was contracted into Dante, the we. 
name he was ever after known by +. Buonanni affirms, that 
Alighieri was only the name of his father; but that his 

right family name was Bellof. As the poetical genius of 
Petrarch was firſt kindled by his paſſion for his beloved Laura, 

lo Dantes's genius for poetry appeared very. early in paſſio- 

nate addreſſes to the object of his love & Beatrix Pontinaria 1 


— — 
_— — — — — OY 
. 
— - 


Guido Poletani, to whom Dante fled for protection, was at that ö 
3 and lord 5 See Velalerr. Comm. yt xxi. 1 
771. olaterr. lib. xxl. p. 770. cor /o ſopra 1 
Ulyferno de Dante, þ. 0 3, 184. 5 A ſays, 4 4 1. i : 
Ingenium nobis ſola puella ded:t. 

« Beauty alone inſpir'd my infant mule.” 
\ 2 and 


244 From Ravenna to BoroG6nas. 
His mit- and Gentucca were the two nymphs whoſe names he baz 
conveyed down to poſterity ; and Dante, in a particular po- 
| em, introduces Theology under the name of his beloved 
Why hated Beatrix, then lately deceaſed. His treatiſe de Monarchia, in 
by coup which he deſends the emperor's power in ſecular affairs again 
and declared the uſurpation of the pope, cauſed him to be declared a he- 
a heretic, Tetic by the court of Rome. . 

About three Italian miles from Ravenna, on the road ty 

Forli, and near the river Ronco, is ſhewn the ſpot on which 

the French, in the year 1512, obtained a ſignal victory over 

Gaſton de the papal and Spaniſh army; but with the lots of their brave 
Feix killed. general Gaſton de Foix duke of Nemours. This nobleman 
who was then only twenty - four years of age, was celebrated 

for his valour and conduc}, and loft his lite in the purſuit of 

the enemy, which very much damped the joy of the French 


army. In memory of this battle Pietro Donato Caſi, biſhop 


of Narni, and governor of this province under Paul III, thorit 
ere ct d a ſquare pillar here, with the following inſcriptions: ther 
On the weſt fide, near the pedeſtal : uni, 

| | tren 


Monument Vi debis hoſpes hilc parim attollens caput, inſcriptus i/le quid thouf 
2 1 * velit lapis "ot | 3 illam nempe = ae Galli 0 the F 
he was kil- {beri exercitüs, Æmiliam qua pene totam maculavit ſanguine. that t 
© Stranger, look up, and thou wilt ſee what the inſcripti- 

© on on this ſtone means; it gives thee an account of that 

< very great ſlaughter of the French and Spaniſh armies, by 

« which almoſt the whole territory of Romagna was deluged 


© with blood. 


The word clades does not relate to the ſlaughter of the 
French, but to the pope's troops, which the biſhop conceals 
under the general name of Spaniards ; probably from a ten- 
derneſs for the honour of the pope, being willing, as far as 
poſſible, to ſuppreſs the memory of the victory gained by the 
Moſt Chriſtian King, Lewis XII. when he made war upon 
the Vicar of Chriſt. Ferdinand the Catholic king was in- 
deed at that time in alliance with the pope ; but his auxilia- 
ries did not make up the greateſt part of the papal army. 

On the north ſide of the pillar are theſe words: 


Pauls 


From RAvRENNA to IMora. 


| | Paulo III. Pont. Max. ſedente - | 
Petrus Donatus Cæſius Epijc. Narn. Utr. Sign. Refer. dum 
Emilia prefideret locumque hunc confliclus Ravennatis celebri- 
tate clarum diligenter exploraſſet, ne tantæ rei memoriam ve- 
las temporum aboleret, hoc erecto marmore conſervandum 
curubit. 


© In the pontificate of Paul III, Pietro Donato Ceſi bi- 
« ſhop of Narni, Cc. after a careful ſurvey of this place, fa- 
© mous for the bloody battle of Ravenna, erected this mar- 

ble, that the memory of that ſignal action might not be 
| © loſt by the injuries of time “. 


The effuſion of blood, however, was not ſo terrible as 
theſe inſcriptions repreſent it, though ſupported by the au- 
thorities of Platina and Ciaconi ; for both armies put toge- 
ther hardly exceeded thirty thouſand men. And Guicciar- 
ini, lib. x, ſays, that, though there was no exact account 
ten of the ſlain in this battle, they amounted at leaſt to ten 
thouſand, and only one third of that number on the fide of 


that the French loſt ſix thouſand foot, and ſeven hundred 
horſe; and the Spaniards eight hundred horſe, and above 
eight thouſand foot. This memorable battle, which does 
great honour to both parties, was fought on the 12th day 
of April, 1512, which in that year happened to be Eaſter- 
day. | | 
On the ſouth fide of the above-mentioned pilaſter are theſe 


words : > 


Ada ſunt hec pridie Idus Aprilis Anno a partu Virginis ſupra 
ſeſqui milleſmum duodecimo, Fulio II. Pont. Max. Chriſtiano- 
rum Rempublicam Gubernante. 


This battle was fought on the 12th day of April, in the 
year of Chriſt 1512, in the pontificate of Julius II. Sc.“ 


And over this: 


dome other inſcriptions to the ſame purpoſe, ſignifying that twenty 

uſand men were killed on each fide, are omitted. his circumſtance, 
u well as the natural conſtruction of the firſt inſcription mentioned above, 
hews that clades may be very juſtly applied to the French as well as the 


pariſh army. 
R 3 | Hinc 


the French. Juſtiniani, Hi. Venet. lib. xi. p. 237, affirms, 


245 
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Hine paſt, cruenta Gallerum viftoria Gaſtone perempto, Hi. 
panorum religuiæ evaſerunt, Proflremo capitur Ravenna d vi- 
toribus ac diripitur. 

Hi 


This way fled the remains of the Spaniards defeated þy 
. © the French, whoſe bloody victory coſt them tbeir con- 
* mander Gaſton ; and afterwards Ravenna was taken and 
© plundered by the victorious, enemy. 
| Y : 
* Facewel.” | 


As we were deſirous of reaching Piacenza at the time of 
its yearly fair, and as a contagious diſtemper raged for ſome 
weeks at Ferrara, we were deterred from viſiting this loft 
city *. The roads are likewiſe ſo bad, that, though Fer- 
rara is but five ſtages from Ravenna, it is a whole day's jour- 
ney ; and, unleſs it be in very dry weather, there is no Havel 

ing the neareſt way. 

Country The diſtance from Ravenna to Bologna is five ſtages, and 
— — the road lies through Faenza, Imola, and 8. Nicolo. This 
na. road, efpecially after heavy rains, is ſomething dangerous, 
| as it runs Cloſe to the river L'Amoni; but this is but a {mall 
art of the road, and is afterwards compenſated by the plca- 
fare of travelling between delightful rows of trees, and a fer- 
tile country on each fide, divided into ſquare inclo{ures by 
ditches and hedges interwoven with vines. The ſoil, though 
| it be fruitful, is more clayey, and not ſo black and rich a 
Swabian di- in the ſouthern parts of Italy. Juſt on the other fide of Ra- 
razed henna I perceived that the common people pronounced th? 
; 2 977 like the German ſcb; ſo that inſtead of ſubite, the) 
ty ſchubito, or, as the French would wiite the latter, c. 
b:to., This pronunciation prevails as far as Bologna; and 
the inhabitants of this tract of lahd may not improperly be 

.called the Italian Swabians, | 
— Faenza is famous all over Italy for its fine earthen wars, 
ne earthen ,. - : ah A - 
ware made ſew places affording ſuch good clay for that purpoſe as the 
there. neighbourhood of this city. The name of majaliaa ge un " 
to this ware is a compliment paid to the inventor ol it. A 
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* The bloody-flux has this ſpring been very fatal all over Italy, [weep 
ing away old and young. Some days there is no going into 3 chorch at 


Rome but one ſees (according to the ſhocking cuitom of the _ 
GIGS | = corp! 
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The palace, or council-houſe, the fountain on the mar- 
ket-place, the cathedral (in which are ſome good baſſo-re- 
lievo's, tombs, and ſix beautiful ſtatues in the Capella di S. 
Pietro) are the moſt remarkable objects at Faenza. 

Imola, anciently called Forum Cornelii, lies on the Via Imola. 
Emilia, which leads from Bologna to Rimini ; but affords 
nothing worth ſeeing, except the cathedral, in which is a 
fine monument of cardinal Gozzadini, and three fine ſarco- 
phagi of fine marble, adorned with good ſtatues. 
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LETTER LXV. 
Deſcription of the City of BoLoGNA. 


SI R, 


OLOGNA, on account of its extent, the number of Bologna, its 
its nobility and other inhabitants, and the importance — 
of its trade, is, next to Rome, unqueſtionably the fineſt and 

moſt wealthy oy in the whole eccleſiaſtical ſtate. Its cir- 

cuit is between hve and fix Italian miles ; but the length of 

it greatly exceeds the breadth, and is ſuppoſed to reſemble 

a ſhip, the tower of Afinelli being the maſt. The number Number of 
of inhabitants in this city is ſaid to be near ninety thouſand ; inhabitants. 
but the whole diſtrict, which includes three hundred and 

eight cities, towns, and villages, contains three hundred and 

eight thouſand ſouls. The ancient name of this city was Its name, 
Felſina, trom Felſinus, a Tuſcan king, who is ſuppoſed to 

have built it twenty-five years before the foundation of Rome. 

The name of Bononia is, by ſome, derived from a ſucceſſor 

of Felſinus, called Bonus; but others derive it from the 

Boji, This city had for a long ſucceſſion of years retained 

a kind of liberty under the emperors of Germany, namely, 

ful the year 1278, when it was reſigned, with the reſerve of 


{ Vi : f ae 
ome privileges, to pope Nicholas III. But from inteſtine = &: came 


corples lying in open coffins from morning to night. Poſſibly this cuſtom N 
of expoſing ty deed was originally intended to remove all ſuſpicion of 


poiſon, or a violent death. 


R 4 commotions, 
F 
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Its govern- 
ment. 


Gent us of 


OL O6N. 4 


commotions, and wars with the neighbouring ſtates, it con- 
tinued in a fluctuating condition till the pontificate of pope 
Julius II, who, taking advantage of the Venetian war, made 
himſelf abſolute maſter of it, and annexed it to the payaj 
dominions, by expelling the family of the Bentevoglio's: 
bowever, ſome of that family are the leading men of the city 
even to this day. On account of their voluntary ſubmiſſion, 
it was at firſt ſtipulated, that the Bologneſe ſhould have the 
privilege of keeping a nuncio at the court of Rome, and an 
auditor in the Rota; that no citadel ſhould be built; and 
that the effects of the citizens ſhould not be liable to confiſ- 
cation on any pretence whatſoeyer. This compact has hi- 
therto been punctually obſeryed ; ſo that it is ſaid of Bolog- 
na, as an extraordinary circumſtance, that it is a city ſenza 
fiſeo e citadella. Eccleſiaſtical affairs are decided by the 
archbiſhop, and civil matters by a cardinal, with the title of 
Legatus d latere, aſſiſted by a prelate as vice-legate. The 
legate is either changed or confirmed every three years. The 
preſident of the council, which conſiſts of fifty ſenators, is 
the gonfaloniere, who is at the head of the police and re- 
venue. | 

The Bologneſe are famous for their vivacity and wit; and 


1 nbabl-" particularly for the ſatirical poignancy of their jeſts. How- 


tants, 


ever, a ſtranger no where meets with more civility than at 


Bologna. But their aſſiduous application to their ſeveral 
trades and manufactures is a much more valuable quality 


Silk maru- than the former. This city carries on a large trade in ſilk; 


fatuares. 


Silk-mills, 


Its trade, 


>= 
Wine. 


and the little river Reno, a branch of which runs through 
Bologna, is extremely convenient for their ſilk-mills, in 
which a ſingle wheel often runs round four or five thouſand 
little cylinders or ſmaller wheels with ſurpriſing velocity, 


and, etpecially if the ſilk be good and ftrong, does more 
work than ſo many thouſand hands in winding it. The 


motion of this wheel is ſo regulated, as to be caſily ſtopped, 


and then the whole machine ſtands ſtill, as in the ſilk- mill at 


Utrecht; for the lifting up of a weight of a ſingle pound 
only, that hangs in the water, does it. 

The Bologna damaſks, ſattins, taffeties, and yelvets, are 
in great repute. This city alſo carries on a conſiderable 
trade in flax and hemp, and great quantities of the latter are 
exported to Venice, for fails and cordage. It likewiſe ſup- 
plies the neighbouring provinces with its oil and wine. | he 
wine made about Bologna is ſo ſtrong, that when it fit 
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ames from the preſs it is generally diluted with a fourth part 
of watery EXCept that appointed for the ſacrament, which is 
made by itſelf, and without any mixture: this net wine is to 
de purchaſed at the convents. Nix pe. 

Many ingenious works are here made of walnut- tree; for 
he country abounds with thoſe trees. The quinces which 
now here are alſo very large, and of an exquilite flavour. 
blogna is likewiſe celebrated for eſſences, agua-vite, ſoap, Eſſences, 
ind ſnuff, but more particularly for its theriaca, which is Medicines, 
enly, and with no ſinall ſolemnity, prepared in the public &&. 
zaboratory 3 and anothef alexipharmic, highly eſteemed, 
rich is called Elettuario di Martino. Near the river Setta 
ound good rock cryſtal, which at Bologna is wrought 
no ſnuff-boxes, luſtres, Sc. | 
The nuns of this city are very ingenious in making moſt Artificial 
wautiful artificial flowers of ſilver, filk, muſlin, enamel, flowen. 
fwglaſs, Fc. And, though the beſt ſort of lowers are made 
bly for preſents, yet abundance of them are to be met 
jth in the ſhops, where travellers may buy them at a 
nolerate price. Fruits of all kinds are alſo imitated in wax, 
bz ſcarcely to be diſcerned at firſt fight from the products 
pf nature, 
Formerly little dogs of the Bologna breed brought no in- Bologna 
mhiderable ſums to this city; but at preſent the ridiculous 48. 
jaſon for thoſe animals is ſo far exploded, that even in Bo- 
vena_itſelf, by the decreaſe of the breed, they are become 
o ſcarce, that one of any tolerable beauty is valued at four 
Ir five guineas, Some people tell us, the means uſed for 
decking the growth of theſe creatures is, to rub their legs 
ud back as ſoon as they are brought forth with ſpirits of 
Fine, and afterwards frequently repeating the operation. If 
us be true, the effect muſt ariſe from the heat of the li- 
wor, which dries up the vital juices; and poſſibly this re- 
pe may be better grounded than what is aſſerted in the 
ſcellanea Curioſa Medico-Phyſica, publiſhed at Leipſick in 
v0, viz, If you anoint the back-bone of a new- born in- 
at with the fat af rats, moles, and bats, they will never 
iceed the ſtatue of a ſmall dwarf. | 
This country alſo abounds in honey and wax, great quan- 
es of which are exported ; and all kinds of proviſions are 
bie exceeding good, and in great plenty. St. Marco and Inns. 
kelegrino have for ſome years paſt been famous for bein 
& belt inns in all Italy. Fowls of all kinds in theſe parts Excellent 


are fowls and 
Pie. 
Sn 
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are very large, and of a particular fine flavour; eſpecially 
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the pigeons, as they are all over Lombardy. The Bologna 
cervellat, and its other dried ſauſages, tongues, &c. are fa. 


mous not only throughout Europe, but are well known in be t! 


 Graſja, or the fat. The ſmall branch of the Reno, which 


Liberty of 


the women, 


Portico's. 


the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 

The Bologneſe affirm, that their cheeſe is not inferior to 
that of Parma, and they fell a great quantity of it under the 
name of Parmeſan cheeſe. From all theſe circumſtances it 
may be eaſily conceived how Bologna came to be {tiled 1 


runs through their city, has been improved, and rendered 
extremely commodious for trade; a canal of communication 
having been cut from it to the lake Valle di Marara, from 
whence they ſend their merchandizes to Ferrara and other 
places fituated on the Po. | 

The Bologneſe dreſs entirely in the French faſhion. The 
women of the middle claſs generally appear in a black gown, 
with a black ſilk veil over their heads: but the female {ex 
here in pong enjoy a greater freedom than in moſt citics 


Its nat 
cuige 
tWer | 
bund 
Won t 


Italy. I was ſurprized to fee ſo great a number of blind dn 
people in this city, and have not received any ſatisſacto f bring 1 
account of the cauſe. One alſo meets with not a fe Alke 
perfons walking the ſtreets with ſpectacles on, who are yet dd fri 
ſo far from labouring under any weakneſs of fight, that they WW eier 
roll their eyes about on all fides without once looking d v. 
through their glaſſes. This faſhion is of Spaniſh origin, ard o-. 
is ſuppoſed to be a ſign of greater gravity than ordinary ben t 
this has recommended it to the generality of the monks and Frencl 
clergy. Nez 
The houſes in moſt of the principal ſtreets have before ariſe 
them a kind of ' portico, which ſupports the ſecond ſtory. perſon 
Theſe muſt be allowed to be very convenient in windy oro Afi 
rainy weather, and in ſhading the houſes from the ſun ; but height 
they deprive them of that ornament which they would receiv cation 
from a fine front, or an elegant entrance. As the pillars ol vas te 
theſe portico's are very irregular before different houſes» ſuch 
ſome being high, others low; ſome round, others ſquare o feet fr 
octangular; ſome of ſtone, and others again of wood; the) that th 
are no great ornaments to the city. Theſe portico's or g ud 
leries ſerve only for walking; and that part of the ſtreet Lone) 
where the carriages paſs is conſiderably lower“. The ro might 
| eren 

* Theſe portico's are ſomewhat like what they call the Rows dither 


Cheſter. 7 
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che houſes are of titles but flat, with a kind of parapet to- 
us the ſtreets. 


home far exceeds it. The height of it is but three hundred 
nd ſeventy-one feet, and it is aſcended by four hundred and 
ſxty-four ſteps ; of which four hundred and forty-nine bring 
ou to the gallery, and fifteen more to the very top, where 
the bells hang. The report of a hamper of gilt iron hang- 
he out of this tower, in terrorem to confeſſors, is without 
hundation : A mak, for divulging ſome particulars con- 
ſed to him, having, as the ſtory goes, been put in this 
umper, and left to periſh. This tower is ſquare, and the 
ſeps by which it is aſcended are only of wood. It derives 
is name from Gerardo Aſinelli, who built it at his own 


t hundred and five cities. But this is no more than a pun 
won the word Cento, the name of a ſmall town a little to 
he northward of Bologna; and, to make up the five, they 
bing in Bologna with Imola, Butrio, Ferrara, and Modena. 
Alke piece of wit one hears in France concerning the proſ- 
ect from a mountain near the village of Trente, between 
Feziers and Narbonne, viz. Fai vi d'une montagne Trente & 
au villes; i. e. I have ſeen from the top of a mountain 
two-and-thirty cities 3* but it means no more than, I have 
ſeen the village T'rente and two cities; Trente being the 
French word for thirty, - 


perſon who built it, to emulate the above-mentioned Gerar- 
do Aſinelli; and others from the name of the architect. Its 
height is now reduced to a hundred and thirty feet, the foun- 
cation having ſo far given way, that a great part of it fell, or 
vas taken down. he inclination of this tower on one fide 
$ ſuch, that a plumb-line, let down from the top, falls ſeven 
et from the wall at the bottom. It is ridiculous to imagine 
that this tower was originally built in this manner, as it 
would have been the height of folly to have laid out ſo much 
money, oply to ſhew that ſuch a thing as a leaning tower 
might be Pont. This may be demonſtrated at a much leſs 
txpence with the men of a draught-board,. or a thouſand 
her ways; and conſequently no great ſkill was required to 

| | raiſe 


The tower degli Aſinelli is by ſome, but erroneouſly, ſaid The Afinelli 
9 be the higheſt in all Italy; for the cupola of St. Peter's at tower. 


thaige in 1109. It is a common ſaying here, that from the Riddle on its 
wer of Aſinelli one has a view of Cento e cingue Citta, i. e. proſpect. 


Near the Aſinelli tower is another ſquare tower, called Leaning 
Gariſenda, which name ſome derive from the name of the tower of 
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raiſe ſuch a ſtructure. But that this is not the only ley, 
tower in Italy is well known to thoſe who have been at Pic, 

Ravenna, MT or Venice. 5 

The tower of Gariſenda is quite covered in at the top 
and the city-council, in whoſe hands the keys are kept, {| 
dom indulge ny perſon with the uſe of them to go up thy 
tower, by which it is manifeſt that they have no great con 
fidence in the ſtrength of this pretended maſter-piece of ar 
chitecture; and, as far as poſſible, endeavour to preven 
any motion in it. In the walls of this tower, as in that 0 
Afmelli, are holes ſix or ſeven feet above one another, fo 
the conveniency of fixing ſcaffolds for neceſſary repairs. 
Legats's pa- The palace in which the vice-legate, the gonfaloniere, ani 
Jace, other officers of ſtate have their apartments, and the ſevera 
boards and courts of juſtice are held, ſtands on the great 
market- place. The front is two hundred and cighteen com 
mon paces in length, which, in 4 Journey to Italy, publiſhe 
under the name of one de Seine, is increaſed to one thou 
ſand four hundred and twenty feet. This, however, is bu 


a ſmall exaggeration, in compariſon of the many hundre 
. palpable untruths with which that book is ſtuffed. 


90 


Statue of 
Gregory 


XII. XIII, who was a native of Bologna; the weight of it | 


eleven thouſand three hundred pounds, and the workman 
ſhip does great honour, to Minganti, the artiſt who made it 


V1 Boniface On the left-hand as one enters the door, is the ſtatue of popt 


Im. Boniface VIII. 


The interview between the emperor Charles V. and pope 
Clement VII. in 1529, when that prince ſubmitted to bt 


crowned by the pope, is commemorated here by the follow 
ing inſcription on a copper-plate : _ 


CLEAN 


Over the entrance ſtands a braſs ſtatue of pope Gregor 
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BOLOGNA 


CLEMENS VII. PONT. MAX. 

I; Chriſtiane Reip. flatum formaret, cum Carolo V. Imper, 
uni congreſſus &ft : In hanc Urbem Cæſar Non. Novemb. a 
i Natali 1529 introtit, pro Templi foribus de More Pont. 
bx. adoravit. Ejus hortatus confilio cum reftituto in Mediolam 
tum Regnum Franciſco Sfortia ac Venetis Pace datd cunts 
lie otium ac tranguillitatem diu optatam reddidifſet, Imperit 
mam hoc pompæ ordine accepit. Fengſira hac ad dextram fruit 
ita Pretoria, ed greſſus Ceſar per pontem ſublicium in ædem 
. Petronit deductus, Sacris rite perattis a Pont. Max. Auream 
mam Imperii cæteraque inſignia accepit; inde cum eo trium— 
lun, exercitu ornatiſſimo precunte, urbem perluſtravit. Cum 
wo in eodem Pretorio totam Lyemem conjumctiſſ. de ſumma de- 
lerantes egiſſent, Ceſar poſt ſuum adventum Menje V. in Ger- 
mam ad tumultus impiorum avium ſedandos, & Bellum Tur- 
um cum Ferdinando Fratre Pannoniæ Rege apparandum pro- 
Wu off, Hujus rei monumentum hoc Innocentis Cibo Card. 
% auctore, Uberto Gambara Urbis Pref. referente, 
. A B. extare voluit. 

Non. Nov. HMDAAA. 


His holineſs pope Clement VII, for the tranquillity of 
the Chriſtian commonwealth, had an interview at Bologna 
with the emperor Charles V. in this city on the fifth day 
of November, in the year 1529 from the birth of Chriſt, 
who paid the cuſtomary veneration to his holineſs before 
the gate of the cathedral ; and having, at the pope's ex- 
hortation, given the long-wiſhed-for tranquillity to all 
Italy, by cine Franceſco Sforza to his hereditary do- 
minions the dutchy of Milan, and by granting peace to 


ne imperial crown, with the following ceremony : the 
window on the right was the pretorian-gate through which 
e emperor entered, and was conducted over a wooden 
ridge to St. Petronius's church, where, after divine ſervice 
ad been ſolemnly performed, he received from the pope's 
tands the golden imperial crown, and all the other rega- 
a; and when this ceremony was over, theſe illuſtrious 
ſerſons went in a triumphant proceſſion through the city, 
preceded by a fine army. They ſpent the whole winter in 
ne ſame palace, concerting deſigns of the higheſt impor- 


kad and affection; and the emperor, about five months 
alter 


the Venetians, he received from the hands of his holineſs 


ance, and emulating each other in reciprocal. tokens of 
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after his arrival in this city, ſet out for Germany, to que 
the ſeditions of his rebellious ſubjects, and, together wi 
Ferdinand his brother, king of Hungary, to make pre, 
rations for a war againſt the Turks. In memory of fac 
a glorious tranſaction, this monument was ereCted by cat 
dinal Cibo, legate, and the ſenate and people of Bologn 
on the fifth day of November, in the year 1530.” 


K K K KX „ K 


How far . This inſcription ſays, that Charles V. paid the uſual vene 
Charles V. ration to the pope, without mentioning what that cercmun 
—_— was. According to Jovius Matenius and Frundſberg's ft 
to the pope. tory, the emperor kiſſed the pope's foot: but Burnet, in h. 
Hiſtory of the Reformation, ſays, that the pope, whom 
reformation, already begun in Germany, had probably in 
ſpired with ſentiments of moderation, drew back his {oc 
and cordially embraced the emperor. Even Jovius obſer 


that the pope, after the emperor was crowned, had the d ny 
cretion not to ſuffer Charles V. to hold his ſtirrup; whi 8 
probably, however, was far from the empetor's intent ca 
who had brought a powerful army along with him, and H 5 
already given pope Clement VII. to underſtand, that bill, 
filial obedience to his holineſs knew its proper bounds, wh 5ho' 
any unbecoming condeſcenſions were required of him * : a 6.11 / 
even when he was at Bologna, Charles V, in a public a. 0p 
ſembly of the pope and cardinals, inſiſted on a free counci pellat 
When the pope interrupted the imperial ſecretary of |: 
(who in a Latin ſpeech was urging the fitneſs of ſuch a me 
ſure) with the following reprimand : Quare Tu mibi ſic e . 
tradicere audes, & dominum contra me incitas? i. e. How da an. 
ou thus contradict me, and ſet your maſter againk me ng 


Charles took up the cudgels, and in the ſame language be 

ly delivered with his own mouth what he had before reconrzreG 

mended to his ſecretary +. lorem a, 

Former Nothing can be more haughty and arrogant than the con 
pride of the pliment that the ſervi ſervorum, as they were pleaſed to c: 
NS themſelves, expected ſhou!d be paid them by crowned-head 
namely, that of holding the ſtirrup; which they forme pope fir 


: | H Cere 

* The pope was obliged to permit ſeveral very exprefs limitations Wn, m 

y his authority, and confirmations of all the imperial rights, before Ca ltham 
V. would take the formulary oath. The coronation was performel | 8 

two different days, the Roman ſucceeding the Lombardian. Gucci mo 13 


and Jovius have examined the reaſons of the city of Bologaa's being c 
for this ſolemnity preferably to Rome. 


+ See Muller's Hiſtory of the Augſburg Confeſſion, p. 409. Kal title, 


— 
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1{ much at heart, that they would not ſuffer them- 
ves to be attended in any other manner by the Roman em- 
ors, than as if they were equerries or grooms of tae holy 


| 


at firſt, indeed, princes might, partly out of complai- 
ice, and partly out of a blind religious zeal, have been 
Lawn in to perform ſuch an unbecoming office; but it was 
ot long before the popes claimed it as an eſtabliſhed right. 


Loping, in conformity to this old cuſtom, to the indignity 
holding pope Adrian the Fourth's ſtirrup. Before the em- 
zror could be brought to ſuch an abaſement, the pope ſuf. 
| him to kiſs his foot; but refuſed him the o/cuſum pacis, 
e. kiſs of peace. After that time, the like demands, 
t farther incroachments, were inſerted in the Roman ce- 
monial + as a ſettled point of right; to which, however, ſe- 
ſecular princes, who zealouſly adhere to the papal ſee, 
il ſcarce conform in this article: for the reformati.n has, in 
wn particulars, opened the eyes of the Roman-catholic 
kin, We are told, in Matthew, ch. xx. v. 26. That 
whoſoever will be the greateſt among Chriſt's diſciples, 
hall be the ſervant or miniſter of the reſt.” And probably 
he popes had an eye to this text, when they aſſumed the 
appellation of ſerv: ſervorum, or the ſervants of * - Al 
ever 


id. Afta Adriani IV. MS. ex Codice Vaticano ap. Baronium tom. xii. 
an. 1155, u. 8. p. 403. the laſt words of which run thus: Rex Frede- 
| gerafft aliquantulum, & appropinguante Papa tentorio Regis, per 
um diam tranſiens deſcendit, & occurrens Rex ei, quantum jattus oft la- 
, in conſpettu exercitis officium ſtratonis cum jucunditate implevit, ET 
IREGUAM FORTITER TENUIT. Tum wer? Pontifex eundem 
gem ad pacts ofculum primo recepit. King Frederic went a little 
before, and, as the pope drew near to the king's pavilion, his majeſty, 
pſlng another way, alighted ; and, running up to him about a ſtone's 
row, before the whole army with pleaſure performed the office of a 
groom, AND HELD THE STIRRUP TIGHT. Then it was that the 
ee firſt admitted the faid king to the kiſs of peace.” 
| Ceremoniale Rom. lib. i. ,. 3. c. 3. Quando Papa per ſcalam aſcendit 
pum, major Princeps, qui præſens adeft, etiamſi Rex efjet aut Imperator, 
ham equi Papalis tenere debet, & deinde ducere eguum per frenum ali- 
Pat, Cc. When the pope mounts his horſe, the greateſt prince 
do is preſent, though he be a king or emperor, _ to hold his 
e imap, and, after that, to lead the horſe a little way by the bridle, Sc. 
| Pope Gregory the Great was the firſt who, by aſſuming this hypocri- 
title, ſet the example to his ſucceſſors, Johannes Jejunator, former- 
Mnarch of Conſtantinople, aſſumed to himſelf the name of np 
hop: 
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|: is ſurpriſing to find the emperor Frederic I, after the ob- Frederic I, 
knate refuſal of the princes and great men attending him, — the 


2:6 KK 5 1. 8 8 W A&A 
Never was any yoke ſo galling as that which theſe ſernaft 
have laid on the necks of their fellow-ſervanits, being watch 
ful to ſeize every opportunity of increaſing their wealth and 


power. Pratextu cli captant terras. * While they ſee 4 
intent on heaven only, they endeavour to engroſs the whol 7 
W e 2 "UE 1 N pir 
Memorial of An inſcription is to be ſeeh 6h the front of this papal pr tag 
» plague in Jace, giving an account of the peſtilence with which W ie 
Wy! 4 place was fo viſited, that within the city twenty-three thou ed | 
ſand four hundred and eighty-eight perſons died of it; and p... 

in the diſtrict belonging to it, eightcen thouſand: The ce 3 t 

fation of it is ſolely afcribed to the omnipotence of the vir; Gon 

Mary, and this inſcription was put up in memory of that de ring 

| liverance. 5 1 pron 
Among the apartments ſhewn to ſtrangers, there is on clof; 

called i} Salone d*Ercole, where is to be ſeen à noble Ratue . 
Hercules, of an uncommon ſize; it is of terra cotta, and! * 
Liſe and im- the ſkilful hand of Lombardi. In another little ſaloon ar 3 
prionment fepreſented in freſco the moſt conſiderable atchievements as 
of icing ; > Gia 16 4 . a 8 a 
Henci, the Bologneſe, inſcribed with Latin verſes, in which th ja 
victory over Henci king of Sardinia is not forgotten; an hat 

under the triumphal proceſſion are theſe words: * 

Felſina Sardiniæ Regem ſibi vincla minantem we 

Victriæ captivum Conſule ovante trahit. quir 

Nec patris imperio cedit, nec flectitur aura, bo 

Sed putat hoc magnum, detinuiſſe, decus. Hi 

Excitat augu/tam regalis carceris aulam, that 

Sic ne/iri victis conſuluere Patres. Con 

i | the | 

Victorious Bologna, amidft the pomp of a triumph, ſeę i the 

© the king of Sardinia, who had threatened to. enſlave it und, 

« dragged as a captive; and diſdaining the offers, and feat axe 

© leſs of the power of his father, detained him priſoner, bu ea 

in a grand palace built for that purpoſe. Such is the treat cd u 

© ment our anceſtors gave their priſoners of war.“ lon 

/ biſhop : this arrogancy the artful pope Gregory wanted to diſcredit Þ — 

his pretended humility. Baronius, in very pompous terms, extol th 55 
condeſcenſion; and obſerves, that the biſhops of Rome exhibit a ve ele 

ſtriking reſemblance of Cluiſt's humiliation. It is a great pity that th pain 

po ſbewed this appearance of humility in name only; and that Bon 
* III. has ſince, out of the ſame ambition with the patriarch, aſſume 9 


the title of univerſal biſhop. 1 


| 
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The firſt three lines are written in black, with the letter 
N near them. The three following are in red, and on one 
fide of them PA. r 

Henci was a natural ſon of the emperor * Frederic II, who Account of 
oppoſing the pope's grant of the iſland of Sardinia to the Henei. 
Piſans, ſent his ſon, who was married to Adela, a Sardinian 
princeſs, with an army, which at firſt gained great advan- 
tages. over the pope and Piſans; and afterwards, with the 
like ſucceſs, aſſiſted the Modeneſe. It is commonly report- 
ed here, and the Bononian hiſtoriographers alſo relate, that 
Frederic II. offered for his ſon's ranſom a gold-ring as large 
as the circumference of the city. Probably ſome equivoca- 
tion was apprehended in the offer, as the thickneſs of the 
ring was not ſpecified; and conſequently it might have 
proved only a piece of gold wire of ſuch a length as to in- 
cloſe the city. The long impriſonment of Henci might alſo 
de owing to the death of the emperor, which happened ſoon 
after, iz. in 1250 3 this unfortunate prince being forgot 
amongſt the diſturbances of the ew So far is 
ertain, that he remained a priſoner at Bologna from the 
jar 1249 till his death, which happened in 1272. To fay 
that this palace, at preſent the reſidence of the legate and 
other great officers, was built merely for the reception of that 
captive prince, is ah idle piece of oſtentation, the falſity of 
which appears at firſt ſight, as ſuch a vaſt edifice would re- 
quire more years in building than a priſoner could naturally 
be expected to remain among them. Beſides, Sigoni, in his 
Hiſtoria Bonontenfis, lib. iv. p. 78. and lib. vi. p. 115, ſays, 
that one of the public palaces, called i] Palazzo vecchio del 
Commune, or del Podeſtà, was begun in the year 1200, and 
the other diſtinguiſhed by the name of Palazzo Maggiore in 
the year 1245. Now the latter is the palace in queſtion, 
and, as appears by this date, was built before Henci was 
taken priſoner. However, Malefpini does the Bologneſe 
great injuſtice, by ſaying, in cap. cxi. p. 97, that they lock- 
ed up this prince in an iron cage, and confined him in it as 
x, as he lived. 

ver the Salone d' Ercole is the Sala Farneſe, ſo called Sala Farneſt. 

from a marble ſtatue of pope Paul III, who was of the Far- 
neſe family. The cieling and walls of this apartment were 
panted by the beſt maſters in Bologna, at the expence of 


* Vid. Continuator Martini Poloni, p. 1417. Riccobaldus Ferrarienfis in 
Hiforia Imperator, P. 1174. | | 
Vol, III. 8 _* cardinal 


Suſpicions 
concerning 


Leo X. 


call me, reject me, approve me, condemn me, as it ſeemeth good t 


— 4 


5 8. gerent. If thou thinkeſt I deſerve death, I Fall willingly ſubmit. 
And Leo himſelf does Luther the juſtice to ſay: Che fra Martino Luther 
' bhawewa un belliſimo ingegno, e che cotefle erano invidie frateſche. Bio 


are only monaſtic bickerings. 


cardinal Farneſe. Among others, Emilio Taruffi and Carlo 


Cignani have united their {kill in a piece, repreſenting Fran. f 
cis I, king of France, touching for the evil at Bologna, in | 
the preſence of pope. Leo X, by virtue of the miraculous 
00 of Vun aſſumed by his predeceſſors the kings of le 
*rance. As to any one miracle performed by Leo X, hi. Jy 
torians are entirely ſilent: and the proteſtants poſſibly exceed in 
the truth, in aſſerting that he was an atheiſt *. —— de 
Jovius, a zealous popiſh hiſtorian, in his Life of Leo X, ge 
acknowledges this pope to have been ſuſpected of being given WM +: 
to unnatural luſts, and makes no ſecret of his ſenſuality and of 
voluptuouſneſs; to which vices other authors +, of unſuſpet- Wl Lu 


ed veracity, add his exceſſive love of hunting, fowling, mu- 
ſic, ſpectacles, and feaſting. That he chiefly delighted in 
the frivolous mirth of ſycophants, buffoons, and jeſters, is 
affirmed by Matthieu's H. de Henry IV. lib. vii. t. ii. 5. 
716. And, on the contrary, the little eſteem he had for di- 
vines, and his preference of poetry, mythology, and other 
profane ſciences to thoſe of his profeſſion, appears even 
from Pallavicini's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent. With 


ay diſpoſitions it may well be ſuppoſed, that Leo X, when 
e faw Francis I, a libertine young king, affume to himſelf 
a power of working miracles, thought, as Cato the cenſor 


* The great confidence which our fathers repoſed in this pope inclines 
us Germans to a tenderneſs for his character; and it muſt be owned be 
was not without ſome eminent qualities: but they extremely deviated 
from German ſincetity, or had too good an opinion of him, when at the 
renewal of the concordat. nat. German. they termed him a zealous patron 
of religion, and a ſhining example of ſanctity. It is alledged, in exte. 
nuation of his irreg e ies, that he was very early exalted to the papa! 
ſee. Luther, who in this pope's time reſtored the truths of the goſpel b 
their primitive purity, rates himſelf before him with the moſt implic 
-veneration. om. I. epift. p. 71. an. 1518. Quare, Beatiſime Pater, fro 
firatum me pedibus tua beatitudinis Mero cum omnibus, que ſum & label 
vi via, occide, voca, revoca, adproba, reproba ut placuerit, voce tua 
Chrifti Docem in 8 & loguentis agnoſcam. Si mortem merui, moi 
non recuſabo. © Wherefore, molt holy father, I proſtrate myſelt at tl 
© ſacred feet, offering myſelf and all that I have: come life, come death 


* thee. In thy voice I hear that of Chriſt ſpeaking through thee hie vice 


© ther Martin Luther is a perſon of an extraordinary genius, and the 


+ Onuphrius in vita p. 396. Ciacon. in vit. p. 327. Natalis A 
tom. VIII. P. 14 · i 4 
| | 


” 


did of the aruſpices, (which he is ſaid indeed not to have | l 
concealed) © That one could not look upon the other with- 4 


| out laughing *. ; " 
Another fine piece of painting in the Sala Farneſe repre- Other fine | 
f ſents the public entry of Paul III. into Bologna. The aque- unge in 
Luck by which cardinal Alborno has immortalized his name Farneſe. 

d in this city, is repreſented in this piece by a plan of it laid 

7 before him. The coronation of Charles V. is by Luigi 

, WH Scaramuccia di Peruſa. Laſtly, among the remarkable 

n tranſactions of the republic is alſo claſſed the acquiſition 

of a portrait of the virgin Mary, ſaid to be painted by St. 

. Luke. VILE, | | 

u- The Aldrovandi muſeum, which is kept in this place with The Aldro- 

in WF ſuch care, that it is never opened but in the preſence of a „di mu- 


| but 11 . 
Leenator, conſiſts, among other curioſities, of a hundred and 


5. eigbty-ſeven folio's, and above two hundred bags full of 

di- Wi fingle leaves, all written by the hand of that indefatigable 

net perſon. Here is alſo ſhewn the portrait of a woman, with a Bearded wo- 
beard as long as that of a Capuchin monk, whom Aldrovan- man. 

U affirms to have ſeen. This collection has been enriched 

th the cabinet of the marquis Coſpi, which contains a | 
great number of valuable medals, as may be ſeen in the bw 
printed catalogue of them. On the ſtairs, and over the 

doors of the apartments, are the buſts of ſeveral popes, as | i 
line: Urban VIII, Innocent X, Ce. | | | 
| be The military ſtores and artillery, with arms for ſix thou- Arſenal. f 
oel fand men, are alſo kept in this place. The phyſic-garden Phyſic-gat- | 
auen in the court of it is very ſmall; and has nothing remarkable den. 

ext. in it. The area before the palace is three hundred and ſe- 

Par venty feet long, and three hundred broad. The fountain in Fountain. 
this area, together with the leaden pipes, c. are ſaid to 

n have coſt ſeventy thouſand ſcudi doro, or golden crowns 

abes and it is indeed a very noble ornament to it. The braſs ſta- 

e tus erected here are by Giovanni di Bologna; the others 

ae by Antonio Lupi; but the diſpoſition of the whole work 

1eab WW Was left to Lauretti. The ſtatue of Neptune on the top. is 

od eleven feet high. Within, the baſon are a great number of 

we lolphins ejecting water, and four women with three ſtreams 


- 
_ 
————— — et. Wi 
A - 
» - 


py lluing out at each breaſt. The only exception to this ſuperb | 
Bork 1s, that the jerteaus are not proportional to the ſize of | 
dude figures. * 
45 | by 
* Cicero, lib. ii. de Divinat. Cato miruri ſe ajebat, quod non rideret j3 
4 wuſpex aruſpicem cum vidiſſet. , | | 
8 2 The 
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. Mint, The mint affords nothing remarkable. The balancer, or 
pteſs uſed for coining moves like the pendulum of a clock, 

and in a minute ſtamps fifteen or ſixteen pieces. The privi- 

lege of coining was firſt conferred on this city, in the year 
1291, by the emperor Henry V; and on the large pieces 


pay 
coined here is the foilowing legend alluding to the univer- rall 
ſity of Bologna, which formerly was in ſuch reputation: 2 
Bononia daret. And on the ſmaller pieces, the important Wy) 
word Libertas ; but both at nn are uſed with little pro- re 
-priet 444 

Ki A commliſens! in painting will meet with a great deal of "ts 
entertainment in the private palaces of this city. | king 

Paintings in In the Palazzo Bonfiglioli, beſides ſeveral beautiful pieces ay 
Bonfiglioli by the Caracci's, are about fifty drawings by the moſt cele- of th 
mn brated maſters ; among which are the maſſacre of the Inno- i 
cents, by Raphael; Veturia and Coriolanus, by Baptiſt . 
Franco 4, Ge. All theſe pieces are elegantly framed and 120 

lazed e ground glaſs, which not only preſerves them LS 

from the.duſt and the fingers of the beholders, but gives no "i 
little addition to their beauty. i 1 
Campeggi The Palazzo de' Campeggi is built with free-ſtone of a 3 
palace. Ramon cut, and was once the reſidence of the emperor Ne 
Charles V. Here alſo, in the time of James III. and Paul he 

III, the biſhops: and prelates, appointed to aſſiſt at the council 33 

of Trent, held their meetings in the year 1547, when the hoſe 
unhealthfulneſs of the air had obliged them to leave ' rent, under 

In the garden is a lion of white marble, formerly erected at On 

Ravenna by the Venetians ; but, when that city fell under 3 

the papal yoke, it was brought hither. Wi: tw 

Rentivoglio The ſpacious ſuperb palace, which formerly the family c ape 
palace, the Bentivogli had in Bologna, was, upon their expullio inter 
out of the city in the year 1507, totally demoliſhed an rico þ 

razed : however, they have ſince built a very fine boule in. ſs 

another part of the city. | i dle: 

Coprara pa- But the palace which moſt gratifies a tr aveller 8 curioſity vile / 
. lace, 1s that of Caprara, where he cannot but admire the doudl: : 
ſtair-caſe, the large looking-glaſſes (which are ſeldom e fir 

in the Italian palaces, and what they have are generally bull, _ 

very mean) the tapeitry hangings, and the richneſs of th anted 

other furniture. Here are particularly a great many (mai Care 

inde: 

* Livy, lib. ii. c. 40, calls Coriolanus's mother Veturia, and his u. ery p 

Volumnia, which names are uſed vice werd in Plutarch; but Aurel e lub 

Victor, de wiris illuſtribus, follows Livy, p pes 

Cone 


E 01620: GEN A&A: 
coffers of admirable Florentine work ; one of raiſed mather- 
of-pearl, another with fix large, and as many ſmall, pillars 
of rock-cryſtal ; ſeveral curious works in ivory and wood, 
and general Caprara's braſs ſtatue on a pedeſtal of red por- 
ahyry, ſupported - A Turk. At the corners of a ſplendid 
rallery are cloſets filled with ſhells and other marine produc- 
yons; but both the fades of it are taken up with four large 


ables, covered with Turkiſh utenſils, belts, money, furni- 


ure, Oc. count Tekeli and prince Ragotzi's cabinets ; 
wo {words ſet with diamonds, preſented to general Caprara, 


1 2 by the emperor Leopold, and the other by Auguſtus 

king of Poland; the golden- fleece, and ſeveral other curio- 
es Will ties within glaſs-cafes, and little braſs ſtatues on the top 
© Je them: The walls are hung with Turkiſh arms in the 
5 form of trophics: In this gallery are likewiſe ſome fine paint- 


1 [' by the Turks, painted on wood. Here are alſo two 
en reautiful tables of Florentine work, and ſeveral large ſilver | 
no Nes. The laſt male heir of the Caprara family died in the Rich fami- q 
jaar 1724 3 and his daughter, on her marriage with a gen- AA 8 4 
(man of the name of Montecuculi, inſiſted, that he ſhould * hl 
* take upon him the name of Caprara; which he agreed to, 14 
1 nther than loſe her fortune of eighty thouſand ſcudi a year: iq 
nc" SWbowever, the Caprara family is not the richeſt Bologna; for 
te Whoſe of Magnani, Pepoli, and Ranucci are poſſeſſed of a 
ent. undred thouſand cui or crowns ſterling a year. he i 
0 Fr On the cieling of a ſaloon of the Palazzo de' Favi are the Paintings by 0 
nderſgeventures of Jaſon in eighteen pieces painted in freſes by te cg i 
"Wy two brothers Auguſtino and Annibal Caracci, under the at IR | 
100 aſpection of their uncle Luigi. In another apartment are 
* Finted on the frige twelve paſſages of the Eneid painted in 1 
. ro by Luigi Caracci, copper-plates of which are to be 
ad at Roffi's in Rome for two ſcudi, under the following 
aße le; Galleria dipinta in Bologna in coſa 4e SIgnori Favi, colle 
Os a: Bnea, jecando la deſcrizione di Virgilio, colorite da tutti 
* re 1 Caracci, Annitale, Agrling e Ludovico, intagliata in ac- 
*. 3 ferte da Giuſeppe Maria Mitelli, libro in XVII. fagli reali 
* r traverſo. The reſt of the adventures of Aneas arg Other pic- l 
17 anted in ten pieces by Albani, under the direction of Lui- takes. | 
| Caracci, and his other diſciples have finiſhed the re- 
* ee but the latter are in a different apartment, and under | 
auld? picture is a Latin verſe out of the Aneid, explainiag 6 
© lubject, - On the frize of one apartment are ſeveral land- 1 
coſfell des in Freſc, by the cavalicr Creti; by whom are two mM 


nes 3 among which is the death of Brangandini, who was 


HR other 
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other pieces, repreſenting painting and muſic by two wome,, 
Several other fine pleces of painting are likewiſe to be ſcen 
in this palace, and particularly ſome very delicate drawings 
with a pen. | 

Paintings in On a wall in the Palazzo de' Legnani are ſome imperfeq; 

honour of remains of a piece of painting in praiſe of pope Julius III, 

Jutus III. by Nicolo del Abbate. Under the papal crown are theſe 
words: Innocentes manibus & mundi corde. A motto little ap- 
plicable to Julius III. | 

Magnani The Palazzo Magnani is finely furniſhed ; but the moſt 

palace. remarkable thing here is the hiſtory of Romulus, painted 
in 1 by the three Caracci's. Count Carlo Ceſare Mal. 
vaſia, in the third part of his Felſina Pittrice, and other 
connoiſſeurs give the preference to the piece repreſenting Ro- 
mulus's victory over Numitor's ſhepherds, which was done 
by Auguſtino Caracci ; but it is a great diſadvantage to a 
theſe maſter-pieces, that the beauty of the colouring is fa- 
ded, and on that account they are not beheld with the ſame 
pleaſure and admiration as the noble works of thoſe artiſts in 
the Farneſian palace at Rome. 

PalazzoMa- In the Mareſcotti palace are ſeveral fine pieces of painting, 

reſcotti. and a very ſuperb double ſtair-caſe. 

Palazzo de“ The Palazzo de' Molari exhibits a good collection 0 

Molari. paintings; but is chiefly remarkable for a meridian-lin 
Jaan Dr. Montanari. 

Palazzo de' The Pa ; 


zo d lazzo de Monti ſhews the genius of the Italia 
1 72 nobility for OY their palaces with collections of paint 
the Italian ings and other curioſities ; who often abridge themſelves of 
nobility, a great many of the conveniencies of life, in order to be 
| poſſeſſed of ſomething which attracts the admiration of othet 
people, and eſpecially of foreigners. The firſt floor of thi 

grand edifice, conſiſting of above my apartments, whic 

are by far the beſt, is never, or at leaſt very ſeldom, inha 

bited, and then only for the reception of ſome perſon of d 
ſtinction; the general uſe of them being only to diſplay 2 

amazing collection of paintings and other curioſities. Be 

fides the great number of pieces by Albani and the Caracci' 

here is a gallery painted by young Cignani; together with 

very large piece of painting repreſenting the raiſing of the ficy 

of Turin, by Antonio Caſa. In another apartment is to 

ſeen a woman aſleep, with a wanton boy laughing, whilit 

lets down a mouſe hanging by a thread upon her breaſt. 

this piece the expreſſion is very ſtrong, and the mouſe is adm 

rably done. This palace is well furniſhed, and the apa 

. fy 1 ee - mit 
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ments are lofty and magnificent. The Bologneſe family 

of Monti claims kindred with pope Julius III, who was a 
Florentine. 

The Palazzo di Pepoli is a fine edifice, and is remarkable Palazzi di 
for its ſuperb Rair-caſe, ſpacious hall, fine tapeſtry and other Fe pol. 
rich furniture. Here is to be ſeen a filver triumphal car, 
with two ladies fitting it, which moves by clock-work about 
the room, as if it was drawn by two lions. The beſt paint- 


- WH ings in this palace are the cieling- pieces. 
The palace of Ranucci is likewiſe built in a grand taſte, Palazzo Ra- 
: with a noble ſtair-caſe, and ſpacious lofty rooms. Here is . 


ſome beautiful tapeſtry made at the Gobelins, and ſeveral 
cloſets full of Florentine work, filver vaſes, and other fur- 
niture ; particularly a clock of raiſed inlaid work of gems on 
2 ground of /apis-lazuli, The height of the chapel takes up 
three ſtories of the houſe. Among the paintings in this pa- Paintings, 
lace are a fine piece of perſpective, by Agoſtino Mitelli ; St. 
ſerom, and Joſeph flying from Potiphar's wife, by Guido; 
the fall of Haman, by Antonio Gionima (a new piece, 
were the beautiful figure of Eſther is particularly admired ;) 
and the portraits of the great dukes of the Medicis family. 
| the upper ſaloon is an indifferent piece of the reception 
+ the king of Denmark at this palace, with theſe words 
er it: | 
Fridericus IV, Dania, Norvegie, 
Gothiæ ac Vandalia Rex, 
Eanutiæ Domus bis hoſpes 
MDCCTX. 


© In this palace of Ranucci, Frederic IV, king of Den- 
hi mark, Norway, the Goths and Vandals, was twice en- 
* tertained'in the year 1709.” 


Facing it is a piece repreſenting the coronation of the em- 
peror Charles V, as performed by the pope at Bologna in 
the year 1530. | TP 

The family of Ranucci have alſo a charming villa, of TheRanucei 
which, together with the Dominican convent, one has a la, 
tne view from the Monte della Guardia. 

In the Palazzo Sampieri are ſeveral pieces, by the three $ampieri 
Caracci's; and one of the beſt that was ever done by Albani, palace. 
fpreſenting Cupid kiſſing his mother Venus, and, with an 8 
ar of triumph, as it were to ſhew his power, pointing at the Albani. 


84 rape 


„ 
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| rape of Proſerpine by Pluto: and near him is a groupe of 

ſportive loves joining in a dance. = 
Palazzo di Not far from the church of Madonna di Galiera, Giero. 
Volta, nimo Treviſano has painted in chars oſcuro, on the outſide 
of the wall of the Palazzo di Volta, ſeveral remarkable tran. 
actions of the Roman commonwealth ; but it is almoſt ge- 
faced by length of time. In the apartments are to be ſeen 
Seat of the the works of Mitelli, and ſeveral other painters. Beſides 
A Volta fa- another palace in this city, the family of the Volta have x 


AFnigmati- ſeat at Caſaralta, where the following znigmatical epitaph, 


cal epitaph. on which ſo many of the literati have already exerciſed their e Ti 
wits, is to be ſeen: Wien Rü quity 
185 | A. © ble o 
D. M. freſh 
Alia Lelia Criſpis 


Nec Vir, nec Mulier, nec Androgyna, 

' Nec Puella, nec Juvenis, nec Anus, 
Nec Caſta, nec Meretrix, nec Pudica, 
| Sed omnia. 

. © Sublata 
Negue Fame, neque Ferro, neque Veneno, 
| Sed omnibus. 
Nec Cœlo, nec Aquis, nec Terris, 
Sed Ubique jacet. 
LVYVCIVS AGAT HO PRISCIFVFS 


Nec Maritus, nec Amator, nec Neceſſarius 


On t 


explana 
cIOUS Al 
nin: F 
lip; J 
chry P 
lieren. 
the Ma: 
or the p 
his nam 


It to be 


Negue Mæreus, neque Gaudens, neque Flens Montall 
He tiſe intit 

Nec MHolem, nec Pyramidem, nec Sepulchrum, it of a d 
T | pregnan 

Scit & Neſcit Cui Poſuerit. nuptials 


Beſide 

Alia Lzlia Criſpis, who was neither male, female, nor las diſce 

© hermaphfodite ;"neither a girl, a youth, nor an old woman; WW #15 it is 
© neither chaſte, a whore, nor a modeſt woman; but was 
< all theſe. She died neither by famine, ſword, nor poiſon; 


© but by all three. She lies neither in the air, nor in the * Who 
© waters, nor in the earth; but every-where. Lucius Aga- en} 
tho Priſcius, who was neither her huſband, nor gallant, tation, * 
nor relation; neither weeping, rejoicing, nor mourning, In th 
© erected this, which is neither a fabric, a pyramid, nor 2 ens let 
c 1 d et trected b ( 

tomb, but all three; but to whom, he knows, and Y** 7 


© knoweth not“ nn 
A MAY 24 « Under n 
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Under this ænigma are the following words: 


Anigma 
Quod peperit gloriæ 4 
Antiquitas, 
Ne periret inglorium 
Ex antiquato marmore 
Hic in novo reparavit 


Achilles Volta Senator. 


© That this ænigma, the invention of ingenious anti- 
quity, might not be loſt by the decay of the ancient mar- 
Able on which it was firſt engraven, it ſtands here cut in 
t freſh characters, by order of Achilles Voltes, a ſenator.” 


On the four ſides of the ſame ſtone are twelve different Explanati- 
explanations of this epitaph, with the names of their ſaga- ons of it. 


cous authors. Mario Michael Angelo will have it to be 
nin: Fortunius Licetus, the beginning and ending of friend- 
tin; John Caſper Gevartius interprets it to be love; Za- 
cury Pontinus ſays it was deſigned for the remains of three 
lferent perſons ; Johannes Turrius is of opinion that it is 
the Materia Prima; Nicholas Barnaud, that it is an eunuch, 
or the philoſdpher's ſtone ; Agathias Scholaſticus (if that was 
his name) affirms it to be Niobe; Richardus Vitus will have 
t to be the rational ſoul, or the Idea Platonis; and Ovidius 
Montalbanus, hemp. Count Malvaſia, in a particular trea- 
tiſe intitled Aha Lælia Criſpis non nata reſurgens, interprets 
it of a daughter promiſed to a perſon in marriage, who died 
pregnant with a male child before the celebration of her 
huptials “. b . | | 
Beſides theſe learned perſons, M. de Cigogne Ingrande 
has diſcovered pope Joan in it; the celebrated Boxhorn + 
aysit is a ſhadow ; and a ludicrous hand has taken the liberty 
| | pes - 


Whether this be our author's meaning, I cannot ſay, it being ſome- 
ſing obſcure in this paſſage 3. but it is ſomething applicable to the ænig- 


in, though I know not whether it be agreeable to Malvaſia's interpre- 


ation, having never ſeen it. ; | 

In the Ada Eruditorum Liffienſ. menſ. Mart. ann. 1732, is an ano- 
mous letter, in which the author interprets this riddle of a monument 
3p one of the Mlian family to his own ſoul, where he puts the let- 
ters 4, M. P. P. D. at the beginning of the epitaph, denoting Anime Mee 
rie Dico. This interpretation he ſupports as grounded on the old 
adv . | inſcription 
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to ſcratch on the ſtone under the above - mentioned illuſtia. 
tions n petto, or a f. -t. The _— epitaph is faid to 
have beer broken to pieces in the laſt century, and the fray. 
ments were made uſe of in laying the foundation of thi 
houſe ; and, what ſeems not a little ſurpriſing, all the expla- 
nations hitherto given of this inſcription have their difficul- 
ties. And though Malvaſia's has the moſt probability on it; 
ſide ; yet the particulars are grounded on fo many hiſtorical 
circumſtances, that an ingenious pen would not be much at 
a loſs to cook up a romance out of them. Give me leave 
Another - to ſubjoin another ænigmatical inſcription, though it be 
nigma of the ſomething ſatirical, made on a woman at Baſil, who lived 
a fifteen years in the matrimonial ſtate with an eunuch : 
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Palladiæ Veneris, vel Venerie Palladis 
Thalamum Sepulchro ſimilem cernis. 

Ubi Virgo fimul & Matrona, Nupta & Innupta, 
Nec Sterilis, nec Faecunda : nec Uxor, nec Pellesx : 
Conjux fine conjuge : Celebs fine cœlibatu. 
Annos quindecim, ſine querela, 

- Cum Viro jacuit ſemiuiro. 
Mirante naturd, tamdiu potuiſſe feminam 
Sic jacere, vel tacere . 


* Behold a marriage- bed, or rather a grave, of a lady en- 
* dowed with the beauty of Venus, joined with the prudence 
of a Pallas; who was at once a virgin and a matron, mar- 
* ried and unmarried ; neither barren nor prolific, neither 
wife nor concubine; a wife without a huſband ; ſingle, 


inſcription ; but adduces no proof. Not to mention that thoſe letters are 
not on the Bologna epitaph, but only'on an old copy at Milan, ſuppoſed 
by Malvaſia to be ſpurious ; and to the end of which is taked the following 
addition, not to be found in the editaph of Bologna: 


Hoc eft ſepulchrum intus cadaver nam habens, 
Hoc eft cadaver fepulchrum extra non habens, 
Sed cadaver idem eff & ſepulchr um fibi. 


| © Here is a ſepulchre without a corpſe ; here is a corpſe wi hout 2 ſe 
< pulchre: the corpſe and ſepulchre are ene. * e ee 


A correſpondent of the Mercure de France will have this epitay" tot 


deſigned for Lot's . N 1 
Vid. Comes Emanuel Theſaurus, in Idea argute & ingenioſe dictio 

5. 455+ | 8 : 
475 * 
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ind yet not in a ſtate of celibacy. Here ſhe lay fifteen 
tears Without any complaints, with a man who was but | 
balf a man, while nature itſelf admired that a woman 'y 


could lie or be ſilent for ſo long a time under ſuch circum- 
6 ances. | 


[ ſhall not take upon me to decide, whether the filence of 
the abovementioned Pallas be more wonderful than her pa- 
tence; or than the ignorance of another wife, who lived 
ſome years with an impotent huſband, without being ſenſible 
of his deficiency ; for ſhe imagined that the reſt of the world 
had no further commerce together than ſhe and her huſ- 
band, Hilarion de Coſte, in his Elages des Dames illu/tres, 
tm. I. p. 697, relates this ſtory of Iſabella di Gonzagua, 
the wife of Gruido Ubaldi duke of Urbino, who died in 
1508 : but now, ſince women are better acquainted with the 
kcrets of nature, their knowledge renders them leſs patient 
under ſuch diſapointments. To what a degree of immodeſty 
wt a few are arrived, appears from their proceſſes for di- 
mes ex capite impotentiæ. 
The Giardino de Poeti at Bologna, fo extolled by ſome Potti garden 
tavellers, is in reality but meanly laid out. It derives its 
ume from the family of the Poeti, to which it belongs. 
Alittle without the Porta S. Mamala is a paſſage through Grotto out 
i garden into a grotto, in which is a ſtatue of Venus, ſome - ue 
ſhell-work on the walls, and ſeveral ſmall baſons filled with : 
vater for baths. This work generally paſſes for a bathing- 
place of the ancient Roman emperors ; but I am of opinion, 
that the chief deſign of this work was to find out a good 
pring of water: for many paſſages are hewn in the rock, in 
which are ſeyeral ſprings, at-laſt meeting in a deep reſervoir ; 
ind from thence the water is conveyed by an aqueduct, Aquedu®. 
which is to be ſeen behind the church dell' Annonziata, to the 
lunge fountain in the area before the Palazzo Publico. The 
apideous concretions that hang on the bricks with which 
ihe above-mentioned ſubterraneons paſſages are lined, per- 
ectly reſemble the incruſtations on the pillars in the Piſcina 
Mirabilis at Baiæ, and are ſo hard and tenacious, as not to 
e (ſeparated without damaging the brick-work. In ſome 
res theſe ſtrong concretions are of ſuch a thickneſs, that 
altar has lately been made of them at Bologna. 
come now to the eccleſiaſtical edifices at ologna, and 
ſhall begin with St. Agnes's church, which belongs to the st. Agnes. 
ominican nuns. This church is finely gilt and painted; Fine paint- 
, A among be 
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amang the latter the martyrdom of St. Agnes over the high 
altar is one of Domenichino's beſt pieces, 

St, Antony. In St. Antony's church, over the great altar, is an admi. 
rable piece, by Luigi Caracci, repreſenting the preaching of the {acr 
the primitive hermits. On another altar is a picture of the friends. 
virgin Mary with her divine infant, with a groupe of angels chapel N 
hovering over her; St. Francis and St. Carlo in a devout nels, Ps 
poſture, c. In the oratory or ſmall chapel near this church emulate 

is a molt beautiful piece, repreſenting the annunciation, by ame m: 

Abſurd re- Tiarini; but with this preſumptous abſurdity, viz. God capital | 


The 
gut the 
tini Car 


Eg the Father is repreſented above, in heaven, holding a dove in 1 
2 1+ both his hands, juſt as if he was going to let it fly. The WM" 1 
Montalto convent near this church is called Collegio di Montalto; for it 2 
college. was converted by pope Sixtus V. from an hoſpital into a — 
con vent. Here is a good library, which is prettily painted in n 
Miraculous freſco, by Geſſi. On the wall without the college is a mi- 7 
_ 1 St. raculous image of St. Antony, before which a perjured man 6 Oar 


being once brought, all his fleſh, as the fable goes, was in- 
ſtantly reduced to aſhes, and fell off his bones. On the feſ- 

| tival of that ſaint thoſe aſhes and bones are publicly expoſed 
to the devotion of the credulous people. 

Statue of St, Before St. Bartholomew's church ſtands a marble ſtatue of 


the roof 
wr the 
white m 
Caracci 


Petronius. St, Petronius, by Brunelli, This church is divided into B Ds 
three Iſles, and that in the middle is of a remarkable height. 1 22 
church. All the three make a hne appearance, and are excellently | _ | 
painted, particularly that on the ſouth ſide. Angelo Michael we 
Colonna, as is mentioned in an inſcription, from a motive 1 
of devotion, performed this grand piece, and ſome others, e + 1 
without any reward. The high altar is of beautiful marble, Wi. 1 > 
with ſome figures inlaid. An annunciation, by Albani, to be 1 1 
ſeen here, is accounted an incomparable piece; and indeed 5 _ 
nothing can ſurpaſs the expreſſion of the virgin's admiration ; eG 
though, in my opinion, it is pot accompanied with that hu- kid in h. 


mility, and, as it were, bluſhing modeſty, which are exprel- 
ſed in ſome of the beſt pieces on this ſubject, The two „The 
other pieces, repreſenting the nativity, and the flight into e dead be 


Egypt, are alſo by the ſame maſter, On the outſide of the vio ſays, 
cloiſter which faces the {treet, and conſiſts of ten arches, Wi, "mptiv 
are ſome fine baſio-relievo's, by Formigini ; with the life 96 3 
St, Gaetano, painted from Cignani's deſigus. 732. has 
A maſter- In the veſtry of the Capuchins church is a crucifixion, by iſime year 
web Guido Rheni, which is extremely admired as a xcal maſter- dn 
er „ "mcg 


The ly, & kg. 


j 
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The Certoſini, or Carthuſians, whoſe convent is with- Fine paint- 


aut the city ate in poſſeſſion of that celebrated piece of Agoſ- 1 | | [ 
ini Caracci, in which St. Jerome is repreſented receiving 1 
the ſacrament at the point of death, and taking leave of his | | | 
friends. T his picture ſtands on the great altar; and in a 444 


chapel on one fide of it is St. John preaching in the wilder- | 
gels, painted by Luigi Caracci, who in this piece ſtrove to | 
emulate Agoſtini Caracci in that mentioned above. By the | "THY 
ame maſter is alſo the ſcourging of Chriſt. Here is alſo a LAN 
capital piece, repreſenting the baptiſm of Chtiſt, by Eliza- 
beth Sirani'; and the feaſt where Mary Magdalene anoints '\ 48 
our Saviour's feet by her father Giov. Antonio Sirani: St. '1 | | 
Bruno kneeling before the holy virgin is by Guercino z the = | 
aſcenſion of Chriſt, by Bibiena ; the deſcent from the croſs, 1 
ty Geſſi; St. Catharine of Sienna, by Tiarini; and Chriſt is 
ed to the place of execution, a capital piece, is by Maſſari. 

The church ad Corpus Domini, belonging to the nuns of 4d C:rp:s 
i, Clare, has been newly rebuilt, and ſuitably ornamented; 7%" 
de roof was painted by Franceſchino. On the right- hand. 
mr the entrance, is a deautiful altar, adorned with red and 

wite marble pillars. Here are alſo two fine pieces by Luigi 
Czmaccr; one repreſents Chriſt deſcending into the limbus pa- 
tum, and the other the interment of the virgin Mary. The 
undecayed body of Catharine de' Vigri, a Bologneſe, the $ucertiiios 
foundreſs of this convent, who died in the year 1463, is pre- _ * 
ſerved by the nuns as a relique of ſingular value. The body Ce 
6 fitting in a chair, and looks like a dried mummy. As to vigri, 
the fragrant odour emitted by this corpſe, that may be effect- 
ed without any difficulty; but that its nails and hair are con- 
tinually growing and often cut, is what, out of meer com- 
plaiſance to the fair nuns; one would not chuſe to diſpute. 
We are indeed informed by hiſtorians, that the beard of the 
Inve Guſtavus Adolphus grew conſiderably after he had been 
kid in his grave * ; and this is no more than can eaſily be cre- 


* The poſſibility of the beard, and conſequently of the hair, growing 
n dead bodies, has been maintained by Ariftotle,.in hift. anim. J. ill. c. 11. 
wo ſays, © In perſons afflicted with ſome diſtempers, eſpecially in con- 
' umptive perſons, the hair grows more than ordinary. In N perſons, 
"and even after death it continues to grow, and is very hard like briſtles.” 
D. Job. Chi. Stock in diff. phyſ. de cadaceribus ſanguifugis, F. 5. Jen. 
732. has ſhewn the poſſibility of this from the natural cauſes; but in the 
ume year was oppoſed by M. oh. Chriftoph. Pobl, in diff. de hominibus pof 1 l 
em ſanguiſigit, in a treatiſe printed at Leipſic. Whoever is willing to 11 

convinced by hiſtorical accounts, may read Chriſt. Frid. Garmann. de 1 1 
ef mortuorum, l. i tits 1. de capillorum in cadaveribus augments, 5. | | 

I eq. : 14 } 


dited '*' 
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dited of a body full of blood and juices. But whether this 
be poſſible in a corpſe totally dried up, is much to 
queſtioned, or rather may be ſaid to be impoſſible, 1, 
this convent is given to devout perſons a kind of hq) 
water, which is ſaid to derive particular virtue by being uſeg 
to waſh the body of St. Catharine, and likewiſe the woll 
with which it is dried at thoſe times. . 

S. Chriftina S. Chriſtina della Fundaca belongs to 4 convent of nuns 
della Fun- and is adorned with à great number of fine pieces of painting 
8 The gathedral is dedicated to St. Peter, and exhibits 
great many monumetits, among which is that of Tancred 
a celebrated civilian. On each of the main entrance is 
large lion, couchant, of red marble, on which. are place, 
the holy-water baſons. On the center-arch, near the Tri 
buna, is a marble ſtatue of pope Gregory XV. who was 
native of Bologna, with an eagle on one fide of him, which 
was the arms of the Ludoviſio family, from which he v. 
deſcended. On the cieling of the chapter-room is 
fine piece of painting, by Luigi Caracci, repreſenting 8 
Peter on his knees before the virgin Mary: here is alſo t 
annunciation, by the ſame hand, which was the laſt pico 

he painted. In the choir are ſeveral good baffo-relievo's. 
Dominican The church of the Dominicans is at preſent totally alter 
chuch. ed by repairs and new ornaments begun by the late pop 
St. Domi- who was of that order. St. Dominico, who died at Boloy 
nie's tomb. na in the year 1221, lies buried here in a magnificent chape 
His monument is of white marble, adorned with beautif 
baſſo-relievo's, by Michael Angelo; and the altar, togeth 
with the large candleſticks which ſtand upon it, are of five 
-In the choiris a beautiful inlaid work, repreſenting ſcript 
- ral hiſtories ; and in the veſtry is a very conſiderable tre: 
Manuſcript. ſure of jewels and rich church furniture, with the Old Te 
2 tament, ſaid to be written by Ezra himſelf; it is a large fol 
by Ezra, incloſed within a glaſs-caſe, fo that only one fide of it can 
ſeen. Here are allo ' ſeveral reliques; ſet in gold at the e 
. pence of the city; on which account the ſenate or count 
keep one of the keys of this place; ſo that there is no ſe 
ing it without their permiſſion. This is attended with 
much trouble and ſolicitation, that I rather choſe to dep! 
myſelf bf the pleaſure of taking a more exacd view of t 
extraordinary tnanuſcript ; and the rather as Montfaucon, 
his Diarium [talicum, ſays, that it contains only the Pen 
teuch, and that it is by no means of Ezra's writing, thou 
it be very ancient: for the Jews, even at the beginning 
the fourteenth century, preſented it to this convent, © 

—_ man 
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mnuſcript of great antiquity. In the other veſtry alſo, 
vhich ſerves for the ordinary. uſes, are ſeveral fine paintings. 

Henci king of' Sardinia, and ſon of the emperor Frederic 
I, whoſe impriſonment has been mentioned above, lies near 
de choir in this church. 

Henci died in the year 1272, after an impriſonment of 
wenty-three years. The Bologneſe, who imagine that they 
wwe gained immortal honour by their victory over him, and 
heir firmneſs in detaining him priſoner, have taken care to 
give 2 particular account of the whole affair in the follow- 
ng inſcription cut in marble : | 


| 12 Gn. 
' Sifle gradum, S quod ſeriptum et, perlege, ſoned — 
Li perlegeris, penſita. Henci. 


Hoc is, cijus cauſa boc ſcriptum eft, fieri rogat, 
Orto inter Bononienſes & Mutinenſes bello, 
Cafar. Fredericus II. Rom. Imperator 

Filium HENTIV M, 
Gardimize & Corfice Inſularum Regem 


Mut inenſibus ſuppetias ferre jubet, 


11 
Inito apud D. Ambroſii pontem certamine 
A Bonontenſubus capitur, 
VMullãgue re, ut dimittatur, impetrat, 

 Littt Pater minis, deinde precibus, & pretia 
| Deprecatoribus uteretur, 
5 Cum tantum auri pro redimendo ſilio polliceretur, 
e Quantum ad mœnia Boneniæ circulo aures cingenda 
b 
E 


ufneret. 

Sic captiuus annos III me IX. dies XVI. tenetur, 
Aliturque Regio more publica Bononienſium impenſd. 
ff Sic defunctus magnificentiſ}. ac pientiſſ. funeratus 

ic tumulatur, | 
Præterea fimulacrum hoc in perpetuum monumentum 
Et bojti & captive 
S. P. Q. B. P. ; 
Auno Sal. MCCLAXTI. II. Id Mart. 
Hoc volebam, ut ſcires. 
Abi & Vale. 


— 


Monumentum hocce vetu/tate collapſum, 
 Senatiis Banonienſis juſſi- 
Inflauratum fuit MDLAVI. 
« Traveller, 
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Riches of 


del Roſario. 
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© Traveller, whoe'er thou art, ſtop and read this inſcrip- 
© tion ; when thou haſt read it, conſider what it contains 


| 
this is the requeſt of him on whoſe account it was written, 7 
In a war between the ſtates of Bologna and Modena, the reſecte 
© emperor Frederic II. ordered his ſon Henci king of Sard- mar 
© nia and Corſica to come to the aſſiſtance of the Modeneſe : Jude 
but in a battle fought near St. Ambroſe's bridge, this princ library 
vas taken priſoner by the victorious Bologneſe, who would de D. 
by no means ſuffer him to be ſet at liberty, notwithſtand- of the 
ing the threats and intreaties of his father, who, finding of bo 
his power diſregarded, offered for his ſon's ranſom ai ri p 
© much gold as would make a ring large enough to compi prov 
the walls of Bologna: however, he remained priſone rey 
< twenty-two years, nine months, and ſixteen days; during coifte 
© which time he was entertained in a manner becoming hi the ax 
© dignity at the expence of the city. When he died, thy parted 
« Bologneſe crowned this generoſity with beſtowing on hin angel 
a pompous funeral, and this magnificent tomb March 1 Domi: 
© 1272, STRANGER, FAREWEL| - hackw 
This monument, being much decayed, was, by ord uu the 
© of the ſenate of Bologna, repaired in the year 1576. this pi 
| ſented 
Underneath are the following words : leadin, 
| th, who 11 
Senatus Bononienſit bind t 
PBietate ac Liberalitate been x 
O REGIS HENTHI lued t. 
Et hoſtis & captivi di, aff 
Hic jacent. the art 
Humane ſortis memor the vit 
| Pits manibus bene precare. | twixt 
Inſtaurat. iterum A. D. MDCLAXAXXX. pillars 
OT a rſon 
« By the humanity and generoſity of the ſenate of Bolo, * 
© na, here are depoſited the bones of king Henci, their enq could 
my and priſoner of war. Be mindful of the viciflitudes e 
human life, and pray for the repoſe of his ſoul. Th 
monument was repaired a ſecond time in the year 1690. 
In this church lie Luigi Caracci, the celebrated paints 
the chapel and ſeveral famous civilians: The Capella del Roſario 1 
all times embelliſhed with a great quantity of plate, pw 
ant to a clauſe in the will of the founder, enjoining that ti Vo 


ſilver ornaments ſhould never be removed upon any oo 
| , whatev( 
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whatever. | This treaſure is guarded in the night by a man 
well armed, and ſeveral large maſtiffs. 

In the Dominican convent, to which this church belongs, Dominican 
are about a hundred and forty monks, On the walls of the convent. 
reſeory are ſeveral inſcriptions,, commemorating the moſt 
remarkable tranſactions of pope Pius V. An anti-chamber, 
divided into three iſles by two rows of pillars, leads to the Library, 
Ibrary, On each ſide are ſtatues and paintings in honour of 
the Dominican order and pope Pius V. Over the entrance 
of the library is an inſcription, ſignifying that this treaſure 
of books was completed Dei & Patriarche Dominici pecu- 
lari patrocinante providentia; Under the patronage of the 
© providence of God and of St. Dominic.” The books are 


cloiſter of the convent is a ſmall chapel, ſaid to have been chamber. 
the apartment in which St. Dominic, in the year 1221, de- 

parted this life. In one piece of painting in this chapel an PiQure of 
angel is repreſented going up a laddet into heaven with St. —_ — 
Dominic on his back; but the angel aſcends the ladder ine 6% 
backwards, that he and St. Dominic may not turn their backs heaven. 

u the ſpectators. Another circumſtance equally abſurd in 

lis piece is that our Saviour and the virgin Mary are repre- 

ented ſtanding above holding the ladder, In the paſſage Tombof So- 
leading to the church lies the celebrated civilian Socinus, cinus a ci- 
who in his epitaph is called Zozinus. On a green plot be- — 

hind this convent is ſhewn an old cypteſs- tree, ſald to have ces; 
been planted by St. Dominic, and conſequently not leſs va - planted by 
lued than the orange-tree in the Dominican convent at Fon- St. Pomu- 
d, affirmed to have been planted by Thomas Aquinas. On 

the area before the Dominican church the braſs images of 

the virgin and St. Dominic are erected on two pillars. Be- 

twixt theſe ſtatues is a large ſtone tomb, ſupported by nine 

pillars, and adorned with baſſo-relievo's repreſenting ſeveral 

perſons writing while one dictates to them. The inſcripti- 

en on this tomb is inexplicable, and is as follows; but I 

could get no certain account of it : £ 


+ Autore magno nature lege vacabo _ 
Patre Rolandino cetus 8 conſule primo 
Nunc hic ſcribe licant Octobris tertia deri 
Mille trecentenis celeſtit prolis al anni: 
Reſlaurutum MDC III. iterum MDCCX1L. 


- 


yery numerous, and judiciouſly arranged. In the lower S. Dominic's 
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Jeatouſy be- A continual emulation reigns betwixt the Franciſcans a; 
— Dominicans, eſpecially at Bologna; for each of thee orde;; 

and Domi- ſtrive to ſurpaſs the other in buildings and other external 

nicans, magnificence, in order to increaſe their revenues and auth. 


' rity. The Dominicans have the advantage in the ſplendy; 


of their churches; but in wine-cellars they have hither! K 
been exceeded by the Franciſcans. The high altar of the 
| Franciſcan Franciſcan church is in the Gothic taſte, or, as it is called 
| church. in Italy, alla T, edeſta. Among the paintings in this church 
are ſome pd Bare pieces, by Facini, Luigi Caracci, 
| Brizio, Guido, and Tiarini. Pope Alexander V, ſome old 

| civilians and gloſſographers, as Franciſcus Accurſius, Oro , ;- 

fredus and Romanzo, the philoſopher Boccaferri, and othe:i Te 

celebrated men in the republic of letters, are inferred here WM * 

Under the marble buſt of the civilian Hannibal Monterenci SP 

who died in 1586, and lies on theleft:hand of the main en * f. 

trance, are theſe diſtichs: | | | * Fi 

Evftaph of Datta per ora Vitim volitds, dariſſime Doctor,  whoſ 

Monterenci, AEternuſque tui nominis exftat honos. 9 

f . x Fi 

© Thy memory ſhall live, conſign'd to fame, Wer! 

And every tongue ſhall celebrate thy name.“ _ 

And lower down are theſe lines : galerie 

= | the oth 

Vivida cui virtus, cui ſumma ſcientia juris, oy b 

Dum vixit, fuerat, nunc brevis urna tenet. , g * 

| Fr 

Within this little urn, alas ! he lies | 1 

Whoſe better part exults above the ſkies ; a I, 

6 Hi virtue lives, his knowledge never dies. | The 

Rennes + Accurſi, who lies on the right hand as you go towards th. Ae 

tomb, convent, has only theſe words for his epitaph : o ha 

 Sepulchrum Acrurfii Gloſateris Leun. N 

The tomb of Accurſi, a commentator on the law.” * 

On the ſame fide is the following epitaph: E 


len t 
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Barbare Prete Blanchine 
Pietate & mbribus inſigni, 
/ Due Pretorum Familiam, 
Per quingentos arinos Belli & pacis muneribus | 
Bononiæ illuſirem, | | 
Noviffimis Hieronymi Preti Muſis Italiæ conſpicuam, 
Immatura morte concluſit, 
ip Co. Ceſar Blanchinus Senator 
Tuſfis chariſſ. Conjugis „ Ray; ik 
Inflauravit & paſuit Anno Dom. MDCLI1. 


© To the memory of Barbara Preti Blanchini, a Jady emi- 
nent for her piety and ſweetneſs of manners, the laſt ſurviv- 
ing perſon of the family of the Preti, which, in a ſucceſſion 
© of hve hundred years, had diſcharged at Bologna the high- 
( eſt civil and military poſts with honour and reputation; 
and of which Nuftrious houſe the late Gieronimo Preti, 
© whoſe poetry does honour to Italy, was deſcended. Count 
Cæſar Blanchini, a ſenator, in compliance with the re- 
queſt of His beloved conſort, erected this monument in the 
Hear 1683. „ 


On each ſide of this convent are fine arched cloiſters, or 
ralleries, one of which is a hundred and thirty-three, and 
the other two hundred common paces in length. In the 
ſreet before the convent is a pillar, on the top of which is 
c braſs ſtatue of the virgin Mary ſtanding on a creſcent. 

S. Giacomo Maggiore, which belongs to the Auguſtine 8. Giaro- 
monks, is well furniſhed with good paintings; and, among mo Maggi - 
ather reliques, here is ſhewn a thorn, as is pretended, of““ 
the crown worn by our Saviour at his crucifixion. | 

The Jeſuits church is dedicated to St. Lucia, and is adorn- Jevits 
d with ſome fine marble altars ; but the front is a very in- bat 
liferent one (the defect of moſt of the churches of Bologna) 
and has nothing of the riches and ſplendor by which the 
ſeſuits in other cities affect to diſtinguiſh their churches. 
lu a chapel near the entrance is repreſented the proceſſion of 
dt. Gregory in order to put a ſtop to the plaguè, painted by 
Frederico Zuccaro ; St. FR and St. Agatha, to be ſeen 
byer the high altar, are by Procaccino ; here are alſo ſome 
peces of painting by Cignani and Brizio. In the college is 
bewn the chamber or cell of St. Francis Xavier. 


1.40 The 


thi 


rd rRDT 
Chieſa — The church called Chieſa del buono Giesù is of an orf 
e figure, and is adorned with paintings in freſco by Pianor, 
diſciple of Albani, and other hands. Here is a very po 
ſtatue of our Saviour, or an Ecce homo, by Brunelli ; and h 
the ſame maſter is alſo 8. Antonio di Padua, to be ſeen « 
the altar of the chapet dedicated to that faint. St. Apolloni 
of marble, and St. Bernardine of terra cotta, are admirah! 
| ſpecimens of Lombardi's {kill in ſculpture: but nothing cu 
exceed the baſlo-xclievo of the circumciſion, on the high i 
tar, by the celebrated Brunelli. 

Paintings in A connoiſſeur in painting will not omit ſeeing S. Giorgio 
5. Giorgio. church, were it only on account of four celebrated pieces d 
1 the firſt repreſents the nativity of Chriſt, in fl 
by Cignani ; the ſecond, the annunciation, by Luigi Cz 
racci; the third is the virgin Mary with her divine infant 
dy Annibal Caracci ; and the fourth is the baptiſm of Chil 

CY by Albani. 
5. Giovanni The church of S. Giovannt Battiſta de' Celeſtini is every 
Battiſta, where ornamented with fine paintings. The high altac-picc 
is a picture of the virgin with the infant Jeſus, as is pretend 
ed, by St. Luke, The appearance of Chriſt to Mary Mag 
Monument dalene, in the diſguiſe of a gardener, is by Maſſari. Clo 
of Fibula, by this piece lies Alexander Fibula, who died in 1541, age! 
forty-nine; and in his epitaph he is ſtiled Eques Ca ſa ei 
and Juris Utriuſque Candidatus. 
S. Giovanni 8. Giovanni in Monte is famous for an admirable pictun 
= — of St. Cecilia, by Raphael. The faint, inraptured with thi 
St. Cecilia, harmony of a choir of angels, daſhes all her muſical inſtruWwithout 
by Raphael, ments againſt the ground. In this piece are alſo ſeen v Geſi. 
John, St. Paul, Mary Magdalene, and St. Auſtin. Cou In the 
Malvaſia, in his lives of the celebrated Bologneſe painter Caracci, 
Publiſhed in two volumes in quarto in the year 1678, unde ng a d 
Cenſured. the title of Felſina Pittrice, cenſures the ſtiffneſs and wanMCaracci 
832 of expreſſion both in this and many other pieces by Raphae m hi 
and ſupports his opinion with the authority of Annibal C William 
racci. And though Vincenzo Vittoria, in his O/crvaz:F In th, 
fopra il Libro della Felſma Pittrice, printed in 8vo. at Rom ef the 
in the year 1703, labours hard to vindicate Raphael's penclwounde: 
from ſuch an imputation; yet it is not done to the ſatisfaction ſcer 
of impartial judges. However, this piece is greatly valuedvediate 
and the painter's maſterly ſtrokes at a certain diſtance gie emed 
ſuch a charming appearance, that the ſtiffneſs of the deſgi c year 
is not obſerved. Beſides, Raphael's laſt pieces ſhew, that "ſite whc 
had pretty well got the better of this defect. Vaſari =_ bo ſuch 
| _ was. 
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Ct Fradiceſco Francia, one of the beſt painters of that time, 
eing deſirous to get acquainted with Raphael, whoſe fame 
ad then begun to ſpread, wrote a letter to him; and the 
ends of both theſe maſters endeavoured to bring them to an 
atimacy. Raphael accepted the offer with the greateſt ci- 
lity, and ſent Francia the picture of St. Cecilia, which 
deſigned for a church in Bologna, requeſting him to 
nend what faults he might obſerve in it, and afterwards get 
tplaced where it was deſigned for. Francia, being extremely 
evated at ſuch a confidence repoſed in him by Raphael, 
as reſolved to hang up the piece himſelf; and, by that 
neans, the longer he now viewed it, the more beauties he 
xerceived in it, ſo that he was quite loſt in admiration: it 
„however, accompanied with ſuch a mortifying convic- 


um. 

In the Capella del Roſario in this church, is a fine piece of 
unting, by Domenichino, repreſenting the fifteeen myſte- 
of the Rofary. In another chapel is a good picture of 
& martyrdom, of St. Laurence, by Facini. In an apart- 
nent near the veſtry are ſeveral paintings by Ercole di Fer- 
On the veſtry altar is a picture of 8 
ug, by Spiſanelli. In the refectory is a repreſentation of 
the marriage - feaſt made by a king for his ſon, according to 
te parable in the goſpel, at whick he finds one of the gueſts 
without the wedding-garment : this piece is painted in fre/co 
dy Geſi. 


Caracci, repreſenting St. George delivering a lady by kil- 
ling a dragon, The baptiſm of Chriſt is one of Annibal 
Caracci's firſt pieces, and in which he had ſome aſſiſtance 
from his maſter Luigi Caracci. The large picture of St. 
William is by Guercino. x 


was ſeen to iſſue from the wound, and the offender was im- 


de whole wall of the chapel in which this ſame image ſto 
v ſuch a height, that both armies being drawn up, though 
| was night, could plainly ſce one another through the 


t. Patricius, preach- 
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on of his being ſo vaſtly inferior to Raphael, that it threw — 5 2 


tim into à deep melancholy, which ſoon proved fatal to death. 


In the church of St. Gregory is a capital piece, 4 Luigi $, Gregorio. 
y 


In the church of S. Maria del Baracano is ſnewn an image 8. Maria del 
of the virgin Mary, which, as it is pretended, on being Baracano. 
wounded with a muſket-ball, ſhed tears, while the blood = 


iraculous 
mage. 


mediately ſtruck dead with lightning. But one miracle per- Miracle of 
ormed by this image is not ſufficient; they tell you, that in ſpringing a 
lie year 1512, when Bologna was beſieged, a mine blew .uÞ — 


'F* 3 breach; j 
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breach; however, that the wall fell again into its place and 
was joined as exact as if it had never been ſeparated, x 
Latin inſcription near it ſays: wy 


Mænium pars ubi pitta Virginis imago cernitur, pervia uri. 


wſque"exercitus ocults facta, & mirabiliter in eundem licum 14. 
litutg. WY nt e een e | 


That part of the wall where the painted image of the 
© virgin is ſeen, was laid open to the yiew of both aries, 
© and miraculouſly reſtored to the fame place. 


The Italian account concerning this church ſays of the 
wall, Si levs tant” in alte, che per quello ſpazio rimaſts tra i 


terreno e muro gittato in alto, ambo gli erciti fi viders lu. Domini 
Paltro, It was carried up to ſuch a height, that, through md is 1 
the intermediate ſpace betwixt the earth and the wall whic ugg 


was blown up, both armies plainly ſaw each other.“ The 
monks who invented this ſtory muſt have no idea of the duſt 
and rubbiſh of the earth, ſand, and ſtone which are always 
thrown up at the ſpringing of a mine. That Jovius, in hit 
ſecond book of the life of Leo X, fhould follow the com 
mon report, is not to be wondered at; but one would little 
expect to meet with ſuch an abſurdity in Quicciardini's jud: 
cious * Sigoni, in his fifth book de epiſcopis Bononien 


fibus, only ſays, that by the particular intervention of the vit Wut 

gin Mary the walls received no other damage from ſpringin counted 

the mine than à gentle concuſſion, But the zealots for the the con 

ſee of Rome in this ſtory muſt needs find a ſtumbling- block the han 

which certainly they cannot eafily get over; for, accordin; This 

to the fory, 'a miracle muſt have been performed in favout 70 g 

of pope Julius the Second's enemies. ae | of buile 

8. Maria di S. Matia di Galiera is a beautiful church, and belongs tg 555 
Galiera, the fathers of the oratory. The ſtucco-work in this churc 4 IC 
is greatly admired; and likewiſe the paintings by Guid: 1 ze 

| Rheni, Guercini, Albani, and Caracci. | | Ve ( 
Annual mi- I ſhall juſt mention the church of S8. Maria di Genna o mY 
racle of ants the Monte delle Formiche, on account of the annual mi 4 e do 
r racle exhibited in it on the 8th of September, which is thi 77 in 
di Genna, anniverſary of the virgin Mary's birth-day. They tell you 8 it th 
that multitudes of winged emmets rendezvous near thi rt 
church, and that this whole ſwarm direct their flight on tha ery 


day to an old altar in the church, where they immediate! 
expire,” "Theſe dead emmets the monks diſtribute 35 * 


* 5 1 N. . « 


lights 


0 


——— — ˙·.⁴ 2 — 
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ve remedy: againſt a diſcaſe called i male di Formica, which 

g occaſioned by a worm or inward ulcer. But, that the pa- 1 
ils may not complain that this is a fiction fathered upon | | 


_ — — aacdwrc Aa ada. o 
— 
2 


them by heretics, I refer them to the pamphlet intitled In- . 
ſrmatiune per i Foraftieri curig di vedere le coſe pitt notabili di 14% 
Bilogna, which has ſeveral times been printed with the ap- 
xcobation- of Franceſco Aloſi Barelli, who is ſtiled Cleric: | 
Congreg. S. Pauli, Sanctiſſimæ Inquifitionts Conſultor, & 
in Eccleſia Aletropolitana Bononiæ Pænitentiarius; as alſo of Fr. 
7. M. Mazzon Vicrius Generalis Sancti Officii Bononiæ. 
tue church of S. Maria di Genna is ſtill dependent on Bo- 
bgna, though it be ſituated thirteen Itallian miles from that 
aty, beyond Pianoro, towards the river Idice. | 
Nadenma di 8. Luca, on che Monte della Guardia, is a Madonna di 
Dominican nunnery, about four Italian miles from Bologna, . Luca. 
ind is much reſorted to on account of a picture of the vir- 
n Mary. pretended to haye been painted by the hand of St. Piture 
fake: According to Sigani, it was brought by a hermit paintedbys, 
kim the church of Sancta Sophia at Conſtantinople in the * 
wr 1160; and dince that time its power has ſeveral times 
len manifeſted to the great benefit of the cauntry ; on which 
xcount it is every year, in the month of May, brought into 
te city of Bologna in a ſolemn proceſſion, and ſaluted by fir- j 
ng of guns. For the greater conveniency of the pilgrims, an i 
vched colanade has been built from the city to the top ofthe gemarkable | 
mountain, which, on account of its great length, may be ac- colonade. 
counted the moſt remarkable building of that kind in Italy. In 11:48 
the contribution of the neceſlary fums for this colonade, all 165 
the handicraft- men, &c. ſeemed to vie with each other in the 
erection of a perpetual monument of their zeal for the bleſ- 
ſed virgin; even the very lackeys of the city were at the expence 
of building fifteen of the arches. On every one of the other, 
zches are the names and even the arms of the benefactors. 
One fide of the arcade js walked; but, in that towards the 
ad, every arch reſts upon its reſpective pillars. Every arch 
s ive common paces, or twelve feet wide, which is alſo the | 
breadth of the walk. The height is about ſixteen feet. This ar- 
ade does not run in a ſtraight line; but its direction is now and 
then interrupted with ſmall windings : however, in many parts 
if it there are very long wiſta's, particularly at the grand por- 5 
leo near the city; from which ane has a view of nintey- three kth 
aches in a direct line, which, taken together, are ſeven hun- 
ired and fifty common paces in length. There are thirty-three 
lights of ſteps to aſcend the acclivity of the mountain; theſe 
| 14 ä flights 


. | 
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Della Guar- 
A: dia wine, 


S. Maria de- 
Servi. 
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flights eonſiſt of a few ſteps, and the between is 
* ſtones. TIO wy 
On the road to Madonna di S. Luca one has a view both 
of the Carthuſian convent, and 8. Michele in Boſco, or St. Nader di 
Michael in the wood. This little hill is called della Guar- weather 
dia, and produces à very good ſort of wine. the care 
8. Maria de' Servi, or the church of the Servites, has 2 bout tl 
ſpacious portico, adorned with thirty- ſeven red and white e alm 
marble pillars, and painted in freſco. In the church are to 
be feen ſome fine paintings, and no leſs than thirty-four al. {Wurkilfu 
tars. The high altar is remarkable for the ſtatues and other I v menc 


- ſculptures with which it is embelliſhed. In the choir are tuo This 


preſerved in a tranſlation, theſe concetti may 


Martino 
Maggiore, 
8. Michele 
in Boſco. 


Pai ntings, 


epitaphs, highly eſteemed” by the Italians for their concei, Whvbich i 
or playing on words: but, as this falſe beauty cannot be well WM here is 
concluded to W optical 


be no part of true wit 

In S. Martino Maggiore, among other good paintings is Edi. 
St. Jerom, by Luigi Caracci. | telightf 
Ihe convent of S. Michele in Boſco lies on an emi- inch) 
nence without the city, and belongs to the Olivetan monks. 
Juſt within the entrance is a marble monument of Capt. 
Ramazzotti, by the celebrated Lombardo. On the altar o 
the choir is a curious tabernacle of inlaid gems. On one ſide 


of the altar is a piece of painting, which was probably firitW The 
done by Guido Rheni, and retouched in the year 169 1 
the following diſtich ſeems to intimate: | = of 
Hoc juſſit Pratus fecitgus colore Vianus pietd o 
Ht mores ene reddat uterque decus. well ex 
A. D. MDCLAXXXLX, Tt 
The ſtalls in the choir are embelliſhed with inlaid work 
by Raphael da Breſſia, on Olivetan monk; and on the leſt- 
hand near the entrance.to the church is a crucifix of the 
natural ſize, of one piece, cut out of a fig tree. 4 ＋ 
This convent was formerly accounted a treaſury of fino afuri 
paintings. Luigi Caracci has here diſtinguiſhed his kill by 
ſeveral pieces repreſenting the life of St. Benedict; but that The 
piece which exhibits the ſaint in the wilderneſs, and the * 
righbouring peaſants bringing to him fruit, eggs, ſheep dr © 
c. was painted by Guido. The figure that chiefly attract Phat 
the admiration of the beholder in this piece, is a beautifu 1 
young woman, with a turban on her head, and a baſket © Ant 
Theſe epitaphs, and ſeveral others, which art nothing but a firing ol Py 


pune, are omitted in this tranſlation. 
N egg 
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a under her arm; ſo that from her the whole picture is 


aher diſciples of Luigi Caracci; but by the injuries of the 
weather to which theſe paintings in freſco were expoſed, and 
the careleſneſs of the monks, who little concern themſelves 
tout the real beauty of fine paintings, many of the pieces 
xe almoſt effaced, the platter being fallen off in ſome 
glaces, c. Some of the pieces are indeed retouched by ſuch 
unſkilful hands, that they have ſpoiled what they endeavoured 
to mend, * | 


which-is painted by Aſner and Canuti. Beſides the books, 
here is a very good collection of mathematical inſtruments, 
optical glaſſes, c. The ſmall bronze image of the arch- 
angel Michael, ſhewn here, is the work of the cavalier Al- 


| 
| 
j 


tlightful proſpeA towards the eaſt (as far as the eye can 
mach) of an extenſive plain, beautifully diverſified with 
un- fields, meadows, vineyards, villa's, and ſummer-houſes; 
ad the city of Bologna, which is but two Italian miles 
rom it, lying as it were juſt under it, is a great addition to 


the proſpect. | 


doo of it ſeveral perſons attend to advance money to the ne- 
ceſitous on very moderate terms. Over the entrance is a 
Pied or the virgin Mary lamenting over Chriſt's dead body, 
well executed in terra cotta, with this inſcription :; 


* Mens Pietatis ur 
dedverſus pravas Judaæorum uſuras erectus 
| eee ELN 


{ The charitable ſoeiety inſtituted againſt the extravagant 
' wuries of the Jews in the year 1576. | | 


are Coventi, exected on the front; and of St. Carlo and St. 
thiippo Neri, in plaſter, by Ercole Fichi, placed above 
them, The ftate of bliſs in heaven is admirably well paint- 
in the cupola of this church, by Luigi Caracci. The na- 
ey of Chriſt, the adoration of the eaſtern magi, and 


alled La Turbantina. Here were alſo ſome valuable pieces La Turban- 
of painting by Tiarino, Briſio, Maſſari, Cavedoni, and *"** 


This convent has a very elegant library, the cieling of Library, 


gardi, The terraſs belonging to this convent yields a moſt Proſpect. 


The Mons Pietatis, or the Charitable-corporation-office, Mons Pis, 
near the cathedral, is a handſome building; and in the por- tatis. 


The church of S. Paolo de' Padri Bernabiti is remarkable 3. pays a 
for the two marble ſtatues of St. Peter and St. Paul, by Cæ- Beraabiti, 


ſome 
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ſome other pieces, are by Cavedoni : a repreſentation of py;.. 
gatory, and S. Carlo bearing a eroſs in a public proceſſion 
at Milan in the time of a peſtilence, are by Guercini, On 
the high altar are three pieces of perſpective, conſiſting of Jan-Ii 
beautiful ſmall pillars. The baſſo-relievo, repreſenting the Wi :,nfift 
martyrdom of St. Paul, is the work of Algardi, a Bo- 1,eadt! 
logneſe. en 286 een e eee 
8. Paolo de- he church of S. Paolo, called YOſervanxa de Padri 
Padri Mi- Afinors Ofervanti, Reformati di S. Franceſco, lies without the 
N city, and affords nothing remarkable; but in the convent is N e be; 
St. = ſhewn the cell where St. Anthony lived; and in the garden | 
Spa et are ſome cypreſs- trees, ſaid to be planted by St. Bernard. 34 
by St. Ber- The monks diſpoſe of a kind of white ſtone, which they cal 
and. latte delle Madonna, or our Lady's milk, for money, and 
What the recommend it as a- ſpecifie to procure milk in women. 
8 the believe I have before obſerved, that the relique which paſles 
virgin Mary under the name of the virgin's milk, is no more than a 
is in reality. Kind of terra lemma, or a medicinal foſſile, of an alkaline 
quality, which is a ſweetener of the blood and juices ; and 
eonſequently, ſrom its natural property, it may be of ſervice 
in ſuch'caſes. 1 M , 
St. Petroni- © The church of St. Petronius is the largeſt in all Bologna, 
occhi on which account the coronation of the emperor Charles V. cnnot 
lesy, was performed there in the year 1530. The length of this or the 
church is three hundred and fixty, and the breadth a hun- On 
dred and fifty- four feet. The large piece af painting, repre- Wl gon in 
ſenting that memorable tranſaction, is by Brizio. The high " 
altar, which is infulated or detached from the wall, reſts on 
four beautiful pillars of grey marble. On the right-hand x 
near the entrance of the church is the tomb of. cardinal La- | 
. 8 zari, who died in the year 1677: and in the firſt chapel on ns 
8 that ſide is the image of a ſoldier with a, dagger in his hand, « T 
as a memorial of that wretch's impiety, who, as the {tory price 
goes, in the year 1405, being enraged at an ill run in gam- 
ing, ſtabbed an image of the virgin Mary with his dagger, The 
and broke off one of the toes of the infant in her arms, Upon de lin 
this he fell down immediately deprived of his ſtrength, and 
"A was ſentenced to die: but the virgin, moved by his repen- Ma: 
tance, at once reſtored him to his health; and this miracle perpen 
alſo procured him a full pardon. fs 
Ancientpic-" It a chapel on the left-hand fide of the church is a piece bofte 
ture of the of painting, repreſenting hell, where a great number of red For 
in Kli. Y hats, mitres, and crowned heads are to be ſeen among the Af 


damned; but, this piece being almoſt effaced by length * church 
5 | | x time 7 


b 
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time, one cannot rightly diſtinguiſh whether the artiſt went 
ſp far as to put'a pope in this wretched groupe. | 


conſiſts of pieces of red and white marble inlaid; bf a hand's 
breadth 3 but thoſe pieces in which the ſigns of the zodiac 
are cut, are a foot {i uare. All the reſt of this church is 
paved with brick. This line is above half the length of the 
church, but does not run parallel with the church-wall. At 
th beginning is this inſeription: * 


Mridianæ hujus ſemite tota longitudo, . lh, 4 fex- 
an g na yu circuits untver ſee terre. 


© The whole length of this meridian- line, diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſigns, c. is the fix hundred thouſandth part of the 
: ' cirgumlerence of ne berragueous globe.” 

The length of this meridian-line is ſaid to be a hundred 
nd elghty feet, twenty thouſand of which feet are equal to 
German mile; and the circumference of the earth is com- 
puted to be 5400 ſuch miles, reckoning 15 to a degree. I 
cannot conceive by what meaſure Miſſon makes the length 
of the line to be two hundred and twenty feet. 

On: the pavement, at the ond of tis ez is this inſcrip- 
tion in white — t 


10 
lie Iliridiana 
e | A vertice 
7 Tropicwn men 


The meridian line from the zenith to the tropic of 0. 
' pricorn.” | 

heli diviſions are marked with the following words along 
e line: g f | N 


Maximi terræ eirentl Ik &. 177 rue dl i/antie a vertice. 


Perpendiculi partes centefime. Floræ ab occaſu ad orientem. 
diena Zodiaci deſcendentig. Signa Zodiac. aſcendentia, Oc. O p- 
Polite to the vertical point is the date MDCLII. 280 


A ſmall round aperture * bien made in the roof of the 
ach, towards the ſouth, through Which the rays of — 


9 10 


The greateſt curioſity in this church is the braſs meri- Meridian- 
Jan · ine drawn by Caſſini, the celebrated aſtronomer. It line 4 
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ſun ſorm a circular lumindus ſpot about eight inches in dia. 
meter, on the pavement, which ſhews the proper meridional 
point on the line every day. On the wall, at the end of 
the meridian line, is to be ſeen * following inſcriptiqn 
3 on . . enn | 


| 'D, , 0. M. 
1 Ages 2 abricenſium 
 Meridiana — linea Horizontalis 
Salem in meridie à templi fornice 
Ad inſcripta cœlgſtium lacorum end toto anno excipiens, 
Ante XL. annas per interculummium oblique occurrens 
2 2 tramite perducla 


cis, 
44 10 316 raph s .accommodata 
4 70H. INICO--CASSINO 
Ng Archigymnaſu Aftronomo primario 
| = LEE Et Mathematico Pontiſicio. 
Ab coqem 5 in Italics itinere ? Regia aftronomica berlin 
-4 6 . — — (eng | 
1 ud ad Chn: em Ludovieum Magnum, 
Annuenie Clemente L. Summ. Pont. conceſſerat, 
Ad Solem iterum dihgentiffume expanſa 
- Qu2 7 Citi meridiuna adhuc mare ee. inventa et, 
Et ſexcenti-milleſmam terre: circuitjis partem 
Ab initio ad ſpeciet e hiberne ipſam finientis medium 
3 
Horixontali autem poſſtioni, und- exiguo templi motu 
1 nequalique ſoli attritu receſſerat, ateurate reſtituta, 
infants anno maxim equinottiorum in Kalenderio Gregoriqus 


| 


9 2 + 03. 843 Præceſſionis 71 
"Hi potiffumiim ſervants But 
| Talente anno . MDCLXXXAT. | * 
a - | 
Jo God the — and beſt of beings.” dent w 


By order of the moſt illuſtrious ſenators, the preſident dooks, 
and ſurveyors of the works, this horizontal meridian-line whethe 
on which the rays of the ſun during the whole year fall at 
+ nvon through the roof of this ;. Kory and which forty 
. + years ago paſſed obliquely betwixt the pillars, was, for the 

b * benefit of the clergy and all mathematicians, drawn by 
+ Giovanni Domenico Caſſini, chief aſtronomer in the uni- 


W of Bologna, &c, in a more magnificent my 


— 1 A ⁰˙Ä — _—— = 


F © 
{ The fame celebrated aſtronomer in his return to Italy 
i from the royal academy of Paris, whither he had gone at +14] 
the invitation of his moſt Fee Lewis the 1 
( Great, and with the permiſſion of bis holinefs Clement 
IN, accurately examined this line, and found it ſtill to 
t correſpond exactly with the celeftial meridian ; and that, 
from the beginning to the tropic” of Capricorn where it 
( terminates, it was equal to the fix hundred thouſandth part * 
« of the circuit of the earth. It was likewiſe with the moſt 11 
exact punctuality, in the year of the greateſt preceſſion of 1 
the equinox, according to the Gregorian calendar, obſerved 
© in this place, reſtored to its horizontal poſition, from 
« which by a ſmall concuſſion of the church and the une- | 
© qual attrition. of the pavement it had a little deviated, ' = 8M 
© A, D. 1695. 


Under this inſcription is Nora line not above a ſpan and 
2 half in length, divided into a thouſand parts, the diviſions 
being marked out by hundreds, with this inſcription near it: 


Centeſima pars altitudinis fornicis millies ſubdiviſa, 


The hundredth part of the height of this arched roof | i} 
' ſubdivided into a thouſand parts. | | 


The following epitaph on. the outſide of the wall of the 8. Proculo, | 
church of S. Proculo, is another complete ſpecimen of the 
genius of the Italians for concetti, i. e. puns, or playing upon | 
words ; | _—— 
Si procul a Praculs Proculi campana fuiſſet, 
Jam procul a Procula Proculus ipſe foret. 
A. D. 1393. 


But the wit of this piece, if any, as has been before ob- 
ſerved, would be quite loſt in a tranſlation. | 

Whether this Proculus, who was buried here, was a ſtu- 
dent who ſhortened his life by riſing every morning to his | 
books, when the bell of this church rung for mattins ; or — 
whether according to the other account, he was killed by a 
tell belonging to this church that fell on him, is a matter of 
do great importance. NE + 

In the convent to which this church belongs is ſhewn the Od“ 
dell where Gratian the monk drew up the Decretum. In the cel. 
rieQtory is a picture of St. Peter, fiſhing, painted by —_ 

| nello 


1 


* 


_ 1 | Þ | ' 
s ills 
nello Spada. St. Proculo, a nobleman of Bologna, is fad 


do have ſuffered martyrdom without the city, oppoſite the * 
8. Proculo Porta di S. Mamolo. The place where his head was ſtruck 11 . 
828 off is marked by a croſs. erected on the ſpot ; but it (een; by Fo 
carries his the ſaint carried his head in his hands, from this croſs, to wow 
head into e place where the church dedicated to him now ſtands, I muc 
the city. bis miracle js commemorated in the following inſcription Her 
under the croſs; dai tw 51 , hooks 
Hic $. Proculus Miles, flows. . 1 cr. ys 
itit abſciſſo capite, quod iſtuc ubi numc illus Templum conſpicitur | 
anal ot detulit, Anno, Dem. D. XLX. 1 
Here St, Proculo, a noble knight of Bononia, wa; re 
t crowned with martyrdom by the loſs of his head, which Fs 
with his own hands he afterwards carried to the ſpot Where manu 
© his church is now built.” - | | It wa 
S. Salvatore, The church di 8. Salvatore belongs to a religious fra- 2 
ternity who ſtyle themſelves, Canonici Regolari della Congre- F 
gatione Renana del Santiſſimo Salvatore, or canons regular, Cc Ad in 
and have been in poſſeſſion of this church and convent ere A e 
ſince the year 1100. The former has been cebuilt from ina) 
deſign of P. Magenta, a Barnabite monk of Milan, and , Gree 
ornamented with fine ſtucco work and paintings. On ſeve milies « 
Orangery in ral feſtivals, the corniſhes within the church are ſet all roun * 
„church. ith ſmall orange-trees in ſilver flower- pots. Here are & Lord, 
veral fine pieces of painting by Luigi Caracci ; of which; AG 
the moſt admired are the aſſumption of the virgin Mary, anc ther, 7 
a picture of our Saviour. Girolami Carpi, Guido, Bencye century, 
nuto Tiſio, Samachino, and Cavedoni have likewiſe diſplaye nonly v 
Convent, their {kill in this church, The convent is ſpacious and ele thets, ”; 
gant : it conſiſts of four courts. The perſpective pieces LA Gr 
freſco, at the end of the cloiſters, are by Mitelli; and the ind his þ 
marble ſtatue of Chriſt, an excellent piece, is the work o ſagmen 
the celebrated Brunelli. Thirty- three canons always reſid el 
in the convent, excluſive of the noviciates, who ſtudy divi Ne 
Library, nity and philoſophy, under two profeſſors. In the libra vorks, 
Manuſcript, are à great number of curious manuſcripts ; particularly, on correctie 
of the book, of the hiſtory of queen Eſther, written on yellow coarlc lea Amon 
of Eſther. ther, which is done up in a roll, or volume, according M Cice 
the original ſignification of the word. It is written in larg Milan, 5 
. Hebrew characters, which the canons, would have one be luun Bil 
lieve to have been written by Ezra, aunt is 


Whe 
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When I took. the liberty to object, on account of the 
bins or vowels, againſt the great antiquity of this manu- 
{ript, their anſwer was, That theſe points had been added 
ty ſome officious modern hand: and indeed it muſt © -+- 
towledged, that the ink with which the text was written, 
& mach blacker than that of the vowels under it 


2 
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Here is alſo ſhewn a Hebrew Pentatech, of rather all the Here ma. +0 


books of the Old Teſtament, written on vellum, in three. 


yolumes in folio, ſaid to have been written in tue year 98 
At the beginning of one of the volumes is inſerted the 
lowing account in Italian: J/acc filiolo e ferifje queſto 
Libro con tutto il corpo di queſta Biblia, e Manuel filiale de uns 
thiamato Solthedar, e fu furnita el Martedi a di 26. del ie di 
Marzo del 953. in tre Volumini. i. e. Iſaac the fon, of Jacob 
i wrote this book, and almoſt this whole Bible, aſſiſted by E- 
manuel the ſon of one called Salthedar (or rather Solcedar). 
It was finiſhed on Tueſday the twenty- ſixth day of March, 
053, in three volumes.“ This manuſcript is written with 
de points or vowels. ved) | 


kd in number, are the following. 1. The Pentatcuch, 5»! 
mh the comments of the rabbi's, in Hebrew. 2. A me- 
dcinal treatiſe in Hebrew. 3. Meurophanes de Spiritu Sancto 

n Greek, and bound in filk. 4. Several of the Greek ho- 
nilies of St. Chryſoſtom. 5. Ten diſcourſes by the fame 
author, in Greek, upon that text in Iſaiah, '* I ſaw the 
Lord,“ ſuppoſed to have been written in the tenth century. 

„ A Greek verſion of the Pfalms of David, by the ſame fa- 
ther. 7. The New Teſtament, ſaid to be of the eleventh 
century, full of abbreviations; among which be is com- 
nonly written JG 8. A Greek verſion of the minor pro- 
thets, and Daniel, ſuppoſed to be of the tenth century. 
A Greek manuſcript of St. Baſil's expoſition of the pſalms, 
nd his homilies on faſting, of the ſame date. 10. A Greek 
ragment of the hiſtory of Byzantium, or Conſtantinople, by 

in anonymous author, ſaid by Montfaucon to be of no an- 
denter date than the thirteenth century. 11. Lactantius's 
works, which the canons, on account of ſome marginal 
rretions, will have to be the original manuſcript. 
Among the .moſt ancient printed books, in this library, ol 
d Cicero's works, publiſhed by Alexander Manutius at of 
Milan, in the year 1498, in four volumes, folio; likewiſe a 
latin Bible in folio,” at the end of which the following ac- 
hunt is printed: . 


* 
45 140 a 


Among the other manuſcripts, which are about three hun- Other ma- 


2 TS 


cripts, 


d edition 
Cicero, 


S. Stefano, 


Univerſity, 


-” 


It Studio, 


conſummatum. Anno Domini MCCCCLAIL in Vigilia aſun 
tionis Virg. Marie. | 
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Pa hoc opuſculum artificiaſd adinventione imprimendi ſeu ch 
ratterizand: abſque calami exaratione in civitate Moguntii 
giatum, & ad Euſebiam Dei induſirie per Jobb ex Fut civ 
Petrum Schoiff her de Gernſbemm Clericum dioces ejuſdem i 


us 
terly f 
balio-1 
(gill or 
(z1crot 
The 1 
follows 


© This work is a ſpecimen of the invention of printing 
© or expreſling characters without: the aſſiſtance of the per 
© and was completed at Mentz, for the benefit of religion 
© by the induſtry of John Fuſt a layman, and Peter Schoiffe 
© of Gernſheim, a prieſt of the dioceſe of Mentz, in th 
6 * 1462, on the eve of the aſſumption of the virgi 


C * 


ary. | 


St. Stephen's church belongs to the Czleſtine monks, an 
properly conſiſts of ſeven churches built together ; but in ſuc 
an irregular diſpoſition, that a perſon may ſoon loſe him 
in it *. | 2 

The archigymnaſium, or univerſity, according to ſo 
writers, was founded by the emperor Theodoſius in the ye: 
433. Others with more probability attribute it to Charl 
the Great. Here are profeſſors for oratory, philoſophy, t 
oriental languages, - ry, aſtronomy, anatomy, phyſi 
the civil and canon law, civil and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a 
divinity ; and all of threm have handſome falaries. Both t 
civil and canon law have been taught at Bologna with ver 


© To 


reat reputation by Ireneri, Gratiani, Burgari, Alberico WM Marc: 

Ports, Accurſi, Bartoli, Baldi, and Uzo. The laſt mei þ.ye « 

tioned is ſaid to have had, at one time, ten thouſand ſtudenWM fon 1 

for his pupils. At preſent, the foreign ſtudents are in: 

about four hundred. The public college, or univerſ 

which is alſo called :/ Studio, is ſeven Nef and fo 

Es or two hundred and thirteen common paces Res 

ength, and was built by Giacomo Barocci, an architect WF taph, 

Vignola. Near the entrance of this ſtructure, on the rig tics. 

hand, is a grand ſtair-caſe, adorned with ſome good pai i lilent 

ings in freſes, by Valeſio, repreſening the noble actions WF Marr 

8. Carlo Borromeo. On the left ſide of the ſtair caſe, 

onarda Spada has painted a monument in honour of Wenq But ar 
mor 5 
ih 


* A vids os. ques mentioned by the author are! 
of reliques ned by 
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bus Lazarus, a philoſopher and phyſician, with ſuch maſ- 
ay ſtrokes of the pencil, that it appears to be a beautiful 
iſo-relievo. Gaetano Creti has given a noble proof of his 
un on another monument painted in freſco, to Giovanni 
Geronimo Sbarabeo, M. D. who died in the year 1710. Of Sbara- 
The inſcription on that of the celebrated Malpighi is as Malpighi, 
follows : | 
Virtuti & Fame 
| In evum manſure 
- Inclyti Viri 
MARCELLI MALPIGHIqI, 
Medicine Profeſſorts celeberrimi, 
8 Utraque Artiflarum Univerſitas 
Anno Salutis 
MDCLAXXNXIITW. 


* 


— 


iraris breve Lemma? 
Nomen ingen, 
Ornari negat : e/t 
Satis referri 
Tuſſum cetera cur 
Tacere marmor : 


Omus MALPIG HIU 7M loquetur the. 


© To the eminent virtues and immortal fame of the great 
Marcello Malpighi, profeſſor of phyſic, the two academies 
* have erected this monument, in the year of our redemp- 
tion 1683. f 8 


* Reader, if thou art ſurprized at the brevity of this epi- 
* taph, know, that an illuftrious name needs no panegy- 
rics. It is ſufficient to tell thee why the marble is thus 
' lent in his praiſe : Fame thro? every age will reſound 
Marriokt's name.“ 


But among the multitude of learned perſons to whoſe me- 
nory, as in the college at Padua, monuments are raiſed, 
lere are ſeveral obſcure names to be ſeen, whoſe reputa- 
U tion 
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tion never extended itſelf beyond the limits of their ow; 

country “. 
Theatrum a- The anatomical theatre is ornamented with wooden ſtatue; 


natemicam. of the moſt celebrated anatomiſts, and the floor is boarded 
with cypreſs ; but it wants a proper light. Not far from it 
is a monument of Franceſcus and Achilles de Moratoriis, 
which has been repaired and embelliſhed with good painting 
Privileges 2 Thereſia de Moratoriis, a relation of the deceaſed. The 
German ſtu- German ſtudents at Bolqgna are under particular regulations 
cents. ol their own forming, and have a diſtinct regiſter, with ſe- 
Fees fordoc- Veral other privileges. The fees, paid by a German ſtu- 
tors ſtudents, dent for the d of doctor in the civil law, amount to 
two hundred and ninety-two ire 4, or about forty-three rix- 
dollars. | 

Luigi Ferdinando, count de Marfigli, inſtituted at Bologna 
an academy of ſciences, in the year 1712, for the improve- 
ment of natural hiſtory, mathematics, natural philoſophy, 
chemiſtry, anatomy, and phyſic. M. de Limiers publiſhed 
,an account of this academy at Amſterdam, in the year 
1723. With this, the academia Clementina bonarum artiun 
founded at Bologna not long before by pope Clement IX 
for architecture and painting, was incorporated. For th 
farther advancement of this inſtitution, the city purchaſ: 
and gave the Palazzo Celeſi to the academy, that the libra 
ry, the muſeum, the obſervatory, the ſchools, and profeſſor 
apartments might be under the ſame roof. Over the en 
trance of this magnificent edifice is the following truly c: 

tholic inſcription : 

| Bononienſe 
Scientiarum & Artium 
Inflitutum 
Ad publicum 
Tatius Orbis 
Uſum. 


Count Mar- 
figli's new 
academy of 
ſciences. 


L' Instituto. 


The Bononian academy of arts and {ciences for the pub 
© lic uſe of the whole world. 


>» 


* Several epitaphs of ſuch obſcure perſons, where there was nothin 
remarkable in the ſentiment, language, Cc. are omitted in the tranſfati 
in this and other parts of theſe ns Iv Uh 

- + 1910. 12 5. A lire at Bologna is equal to a ſhilling, the author n 
therefore mean the Hamburgh rix-dollars, at 45. 6 4. 
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fiſt come to the aſtronomical ſchool, where is to be ſeen a 
model of the Copernican ſyſtem... Here is alſo a perpendicu- 
lar meridian-line, cut through a wall a foot thick, which 
was altered above eight times before it could be made to cor- 
reſpond with the meridian of this place. Manfredo-had the 
direction of this work. On each fide hang teleſcopes, com- 
WT paſſes, quadrants, &c. ſo that, as the ſtars croſs the meridian, 
WT proper obſervations may be the more conveniently made. 
For which end alſo the ſhutters of the line, or aperture in 
the wall, may be removed at pleaſure &. On the walls of the 
WE aſtronomical ſchool hung ſeveral drawings and paintings re- 
lating to the obſervations taken of the ſun, moon, comets 
and other celeſtial bodies. | 
2 Higher up in this tower 1s the obſervatory, which on 
erery fide has ſhutters to be opened or ſhut as required, and 
2 gallery on the outſide. Though this obſervatory, with 
its apparatus, has already coſt the city twenty-ſix thouſand 
ſudi or crowns, it is not yet completed. This tower is aſ- 
ended by two hundred and feventy ſteps; and the top of it 
iſo ſerves for aſtronomical obſervations; through an aper- 
ure in which, juſt over the middle of the ſpiral ſtair-caſe, 
the ſtars may be ſeen in the day-time from the vault under 
the tower, when it is finiſhed. 
formerly ſeen from the royal obſervatory at Paris, before 
an alteration was made there on account of a new mcridian- 
ne. 

The library belonging to the college is in the ſecond ſtory, 
and chiefly conſiſts of count Marſigli's books, who founded 
the academy, as mentioned above. It contains ſeveral Tur- 
lin, Arabic, and other oriental manuſcripts, which were 
part of the Corvini library; for Marſigli was preſent at the 
aking of Buda, Before this nobleman incurred his imperial 
majeſty's diſpleaſure by the affair of old Brifac, the emperor 
Leopold offered him four thouſand ducats for this collection 
of manuſcripts., Here is a great variety of other books re- 
lating to philoſophy, mathematics, and antiquities. An 


The Italians in general, and the Bologneſe in particular, were the firſt 
who gave their ſanction to Copernicus's ſyſtem ; who was inſtructed in 
de firſt rudiments of aſtronomy at Bologna, under Domenico Maria. 
The firſt of the German literati, who eſpouſed his opinion, was cardinal 
Nicholas Schonberg, at whoſe recommendation pope Paul III. made him 
Pofeſſor of mathematics at Rome, which was the firſt preferment that fa- 


Nous aſtronomer had. 
V 2 apartment 
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In aſcending the tower belonging to this ſtructure, you Sch e- 
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apartment adjoining to this library is full of ancient weight, 
urns, vaſa lacrymatoria, or lacrymatories, in which the an- 


1. 4 


cients collected the tears ſhed over their deceaſed friends, 04 id 
afterwards ſet them by the urn “. Here are alſo ſacriflong 
inſtruments, Roman, Grecian, and Egyptian idols; Roman No 
votive pieces, and a tablet inlaid with Egyptian hiero,/y. brouel 
phics, after the manner of the tabula [/iaca at Turin; but i Ak 
is not ſo large. | 7 
school for In another apartment is taught experimental philoſophy. * 
Trerimenta“-T'he paintings and deſigns with which it is decorated, repie. 1 
philoſopiy, * 8 : atiortn 
ſent remarkable particulars on ſeveral parts of the globe, a; Thoſe 
volcano's, and other mountains of a ſingular quality; large ticy 
iſlands of ice, frequent in the north ſeas ; the cat rad; of Eu. 
the Nile and other great rivers; the formation of the rain. un. 
bow, of clouds, Ec. | kept it 
|  Loadftones, In a cloſet adjoining to this ſchool ſeveral loadſtones are Linds'« 
kept; among which there is one, ſcarce {o big as a man's ſpars, | 
filt, and weighing only nine ounces without the cap, that 0% 
' lifts up two hundred and thirty ounces. This put me in WW ;; qui 
of the Hartſoker magnet to be ſeen in the Jandgrave of 1: 
Heſſe-Caſſel's muſæum, which takes up a pound and a half, ee, 
though it weighs not much above a drachm. The attrac- enge 
tive power of this ſtone greatly. depends on the capping, by The 
which it has been obſerved to be ſurpriſingly augmented. woods 
Marine pre- Another apartment exhibits a variety of ſhe!ls and other which 
duRtions. marine productions. Adjoining to this is a cloſet conta.n ng vin 
Collections a collection of ſemi-pellucid ſtones. In this cla's are com- 1 
of jaſper, 2-prehended agate, jaſper, turquoiſe, chalcedony, onyx, ad Ch 
gate, Cc. lapis-lazuli. The tranſparent ſtones are kept in another ſam an 
Cryſtal, a- cloſet; and among them are ſeveral uncommon kinds of cry-Wl ( ain 
. amethyſt, Cc. with the name affixed to each piece. tes 
Marble. Here are alſo many hundred ſpecies of marble and other ts. « 
ſtones, in ſeparate repoſitories, which being wel! poliſhed, The 
and all arranged according to their different colours, make 2 tioned | 
beautiful appearance. Here is a great number of pieces dns co! 
porphyry, and near a fine ſtone marbled with green and blue | 
is the following inſcription : Lori 
85 | 5 ridu lan. 
Lapis ad Smaragdi Pramam accedent, nonnullis [apidis La 
zuli portiunculis elegantiſſimè interſperſus. 3 
be f * cloſec 
* The abh# Bencini of Turin aſſured me that he and Fabretti ha | 
found ſeveral of theſe lachrymatories of glaſs in the catacombs of Rom? cona. 


and that the mouth of thole vaſes was contrived to be held ſo cloſc to th 


eye that not a tear could be loſt. | 
| | * 
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i. e. A ſtone reſembling. a kind of REIT beautifully 
© yariegi.ted with ſmall veins of /aprs-lazuli.” 2 0 | 


No mention is made from whence this curious ſtone was | 1140 
brought. E . 

A kind of marble known by the name of verde antico, fo 
often mentioned in my letters from Rome, is called ophrtes | 
viridis & luteus in this collection. The fineſt among the +780 
aſortment of alabaſter was brought from the iſland of Paros. 1 
Thoſe pieces of marble in which ſhells are incloſed form a Mable pe- | 

ticular claſs, to which the /amachelig belongs. CO, f 

The Saxon foſſiles are put together in the ſhape of a MOUN- Saxon foſ- | 
tain. "Theſe were a preſent from king Auguſtus, and are files. 
kept in a particular cloſet ; in which are allo to be ſeen all 
kinds of glebes, earths, ſulphur, allum, vitriol, foſſile ſalts, 
ſpars, plaſter, Bononian ſtones, ſand, free- ſtones, marcaſites, | 
tlood-ftones, magnets, cinnabar, antimony, and other ores 44 
o quickſilver, iron, lead, tin, copper, ſilver, gold, N | 1 

In another room are kept ſeveral kinds of fea+weeds, as Marine 4 : 
tratophyta marina, alcymia, vegeiabilia marina libidea, corals, FR | { 
unge, c. 

The next apartment exhibits all kinds of exotie fruits, Exotics, 


| = 1 — 
* — — Ahh - ” 
* 


woods, leaves of plants, roots, and barks of trees, (among _ _.. 

which are thirteen ſpecies of the Peruvian cortex) gums, 

reins, balſams, fungi, with the feeds of all kinds of veget- | 

ables, | * 
One large room is diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of mu- ! Muſeum | Py 


ſum-animglium, and contains a very great variety of all kinds { en/malizns, 


of animals, as /eilz marine, or {tar-fifhes, ſhell and ſquamoſe | | 
tſhes, ſerpents, crocodiles, lizards, chameleons, birds, lo)ͥ)· - 1} 
cults, Sc. 17 
n wich « kind of GeN-Rfh grows, and men- gen gg 1 
toned aboye in my account of Ancona, has alſo a place in in tone, {| 
tis collection with the ſollowing inſcription : 01 


La in quibus Pholades ſeu Balani Bonn. ingenti numero 1 
chat ex littore Anconitano, il 


. e. The ſtones in Which the pholades or balani are i- | | 
| Cloſed i in great numbers, brought from the coalt of An- þ 
cona,? 


8 b '74 
U 3 Near i! 
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Peadls ax- . Near a cluſter of ſome hundreds of ſmall pear]s, in the pag 
22 form, and about the bigneſs of half a walnut, are the: well i 
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Unionum congeries elegantiſſima ex animali extract. 


A moſt beautiful congeries of pearls taken out of an 
© animal.” | 


Method of Butterflies are here preſerved, which, being dipt in a bal. 
. mic liquor, retain all their original Pegurey tor ſeveral years, 
birds, Se. An abbe at Florence is ſaid to be poſſeſſed of a ſecret for 
pPreſcrving birds againſt all corruption or damage by worms; 
but he is fo very fond of this um, that it is likely to dic 
with him ; at leaſt he has hitherto obſtinately rejected all 
overtures made to him for communicating this ſecret. 
Cloſet o The warlike inſtruments, as models of cannon, mortars, 
warlike in-. take up a particular apartment, in which allo is ſcen 
ſtruments. the model of the citadel of old Briſac, and likewiſe of ocher 
Fortificati- fortifications, after the different methods practiſed by Vau— 
ons, Sc. dan, Sturm, Ruſenſtein, Malleti, Bellini, Floriani, Molder, 
Werthmuller, Cohorn, Grotta, Bombelli, and ſcveral other 
engineers. 
Weights ang Another room contains a collection of all ſorts of weights 
ſcales, and ſcales. . | 


* 


Torey- In the turnery- room are all kinds of lathes and inftrumen:s WF; 
5 N aps, ! 
room. for turning; portraits, and other maſter- pieces; and like- WF Ot 


| wiſe all the inſtruments uſed in making clock-work. 

A ſchool for A ſuperb gallery deſigned for the library is juſt finiſhed, 

geography which leads into a room appropriated for curioſities relating 
aviga- 2 C23” 

ia. to geography and navigation. In the centre of it hangs 2 

ſmall galley ; and the walls of it are covered with juſt and 

elegant drawings and models for ſhip-building. The che- 

mical apartment is on the ground-floor; but, the neccilary 

funds for teaching this ſcience and ſhip-building not being 

et ſettled, no colleges are. yet aſſigned for thoſe uſeful arts: 

9 the other resellors are obliged, once a week, to 

read a public lecture in this ſchool. _ | 

Academy The painting academy ſtands alſo on the ground-fioor, 

lor painting. and is ornamented in a manner becoming fuch a place. Ihe 

| cieling is beautifully painted by Pellegrino di Baldi, where 

Polyphemus, ſeeking out Ulyſſes and his companions, aſter 

the loſs of his eye, cannot be ſufficiently admired. In win- 

ter, the diſciples who are inſtructed in painting, meet in 

6 | | OT ORE | „ particula 
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articular room, built in the form of an amphitheatre and 
well illuminated with lamps, where above a hundred and 
fſty of them may conveniently fit in three or foùr rows and 
lraw from the life. 8 | 

In the academy of ſculpture are to be ſeen wooden models School for 
of the ancient obeliſks at Rome, with drawings and copper- Cculptute. 
plates of ſeveral mechanical machines. In a room adjoin- 
ing to it are ſtatues, and copies of the moſt famous pieces, 

8 the Venus of Medicis, the Farneſian Hercules, the Vati- 
can Apollo, gladiators, Flora, &c. in plaſter. 

In the cloiſter round the court are ſeveral ſtones inſcribed Hebrew and 
with Hebrew characters; the thumb of a Coloſſus, and "402 
geat number of ancient Roman inſcriptions and ſtatues, and dates, 

Count Marſigli was born in the year 1650, and deſerves Some ac- 
to have the pleaſure of ſpending the cloſe of his life at Bo- count 1 
logna, with more tranquillity and comfort than is actually the bell. ws 
caſe, on account of the learned foundation mentioned above; q 
on which he has expended the greateſt part of his fortune, 41 
ind beſtowed all the fruits of his labour and application. It His particu- 4 
tems the city has given him no ſmall vexation by croſſing — 881 14 0 
im in ſeveral particulars relating to his favourite academy, 01 
ind has laid an unreaſonable eat upon him to prevent | 
tis regulating it according to his own judgment. It is true, 
that as his public donations to the academy, and his manner 
of applying them, are ratified by the pope's bull, it is no | 
longer in his power to make any alterations. And this, per- 
baps, has induced the city to think that there is no farther 
need of carrying it fair with him, and that the ſeaſon of 
latter / and reſpect is now over. But, were not gratitude 
utterly extin& among the Bologneſe, certainly the magi- 
Wh frates of the city would avoid tkwarting and contemning a 1 
obleman of fuch a public ſpirit, which was fo ſignally ex- 1 
erted for the advantage of Bologna. Even ſuppoling it true, f | 
that count Marſigli were whimſical and obſtinate, and that, | 
If a full ſcope was given to his will, he would launch out [ 
into many indiſcretions in regulating an affair to which the 47 
ay has already contributed no ſmall ſum: Vet. docs it not 1h] 
delerve ſome conſideration, whether it were not better to 
(0311ve at the caprice of an old man, than to exaſperate 
bim with the mortification of thinking his liberality ill-be- 
towed ? This behaviour at the ſame time gives the commo- 
nalty room to ſuſpect, that the harſh treatment of Marſigli 
proceeds rather from private views than any concern for the 
wat management of the academy, c. It is known that 
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Is reſerve, 
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ſcudi, which on the deceaſe of the preſent incumbents (uo, 
The cauſe of being left in the quiet enjoyment of them, have no cauſe to On t 


— vrds __ 
Marſigli obtained a grant from the pope of the reverſion of 
ſeveral benefices, to the yearly amount of ſome thouſands of 


complain) are to devolve to his academy. | This, in the 
opinion of many people, is the ſource of all the animoſity 
and rancour againſt Marſigli; ſeveral families in Bol, 
being incenſed to find themſelves deprived of theſe place, | 
which in their imaginations they had made themſelves ſute 
of. On this account Marſigli reſides but ſeldom at Bologna; 


But n 


and thus the far greater part of his time is ſpent at a diſtance Ne me 
from the academy on which his heart has ever been ſet. H: Thou 
returned hither yeſtercay for the firſt time after he had let ing 
the city, but with all the weakneſs. and infirmities to which Whomote 
old age is incident. How highly this gentleman has de. Nute w 
ſerved of the. republic of letters is well known, and his nz- Big 
tural hiſtories of the Mediterranean ind the Danube ate upc 
laſting proofs of it. His reſerve and extreme modeſty ap- pla. 
peared conſpicuous in ſeveral particulars relating to this}ifutenar 
foundation ; eſpecially in the ſtrict orders he gave that bis to 
name ſhould not be inſcribed on any part of the building, remit) 
either within or on the outſide, nor on any of the curioſitie ee; 
which are depoſited in it. The noble printing-houſe, which A 
he added to this foundation, is well furniſhed not only wih age, 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, but alſo with Arabic, and oth:rl Vo 
oriental types. He ordered it to be called the printing-W his h 
houſe of St. Thomas Aquinas, and appointed the Domiaica e he h. 
monks to be truſtees of it f. The medals ſtruck, when this, an- 
academy was founded, have on one fide the head of pope The F 
Clement XI. and on the reverſe the edifice appropriated to bis ma 
this inſtitution, with the following legend : the mii 
i i Mor e ſerve to 
Bonarum Artium cultui & incrementa. ters of 
| 5729S | owever, 
He died in November 1730, in the eightieth year of his age. Some divine 
make him two years older, and ſay that he was born in the year 1642. . ſiege 
+ All the deeds of we contracts, &c, that paſſed betwixt count Mars FR. 4 
ſigli and the ſenate of Bologna, and likewiſe betwixt the ſaid count ans 
the Dominican monks, were publiſhed at Bologna in the year 1725, wit As to Cc 
the following title: Att: Legali per la Fondazione dell” Infrituto delle Sc lac, th: 
ze ed Arti Aral per memo, ia de gli Ordini Eccieſiaſtici e Secolari ch c tperor u 
pong ono lu Citta di Bologna. Here it muſt be farther obſerved that the ac: Wl e 
demy, once known by the appellation of Academia degl' Inguitli, i» 5 44 0 
annexed to Marſigli's foundation. Vide De Bonenienft Scientiarum & ν © Re 
trum Inſtituto atgite Acacemia Conmeniai. Bonn. ann. 1731, 4to. ** 
. Id. 
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« For the cultivation and i ot arts and * 
ences“ 


On the pogo are-theſe words: 
2 Scient. Bau. 
| The academyrof nme at Bologna. 


But not as leaſt mention is made of count Maſi igli on 
eſe medal s. 


omoter of arts and ſciences, he makes but an ind! ffereut 


n upon his reputation. Count Arco was, the governor of 
t place, and count Marſigli and colonel Von Egg were 
tenants under him; and tho? the emperor had ſent poſitive 
ers to defend the place againſt the French, to the very laſt 
remity, yet it was ſurrendered Without making the leaſt rę- 
knee 3 and Marſigli was the firſt who voted for a capitula- 
At the council of war held on account of this miſ- 
age, on the fourth day of February 1704, at which ge- 
Von Thungen preſided, count Arco was condemned to 
e his head; which ſentence: was accordingly executed “, 


ur, and could ſhew the ſcars of eighteen wounds, 

The French marſhal de , Who had been employ ed 
bis maſter in conduQing this ſiege, told M. Forſtner, one 
the miniſters of ſtate in Lorain, That count Arco did nat 
ſerve to die as a traitor ; but that his diſobedience to the 
ters of his ſovereign required an exemplary puniſhment. 
owever, one may ſce, in count Arco's fate, the ſecret hand 
divine juſtice, as he had ſeveral times immediately before 
e liege treated with the F rench about the ſurrender of 
s fortreſs. 


peror was pleaſed to beſtow him a yearly penſion of 2 


buland gu/dens +, on which he lived privately with his fa- 


at Rodenburg on the Neckar, where I was ſeveral times 


Jil. Rink, &c. © © + About 176. 137. 4. fecling, 
in 


Though Marſizli was 60 eminent ſor his knowledge and The insifte- 


ming, and was deſetvedly eſteemed as an encourager and rent beute 
which Mar- 


ſiali made 
we when viewed in a military light: For in the affair of with regard 


Brifac, in the year (1703, he brought an indelible ble- to oe. 


Count Ar- 
2 co's con- 


0' he had before ſerved the emperor with diſtinguiſhed ho- demaatica, 


As to colonel Von Egg, the third commanding officer in Von Peg 
lac, tho' he was deprived of all his employment, yet the (ear 
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in his company laſt year. The other officers, who ſz er in £ 
the capitulation, were caſhiered and fined ; however the Locities 
were all afterwards received into other regiments, excey; Wiſie{nce 
ing Von Egg. Prince Lewis of Baden affirmed, « THA 
* what chagrined him moſt, was, to find all the offen ers h 
* were ſo unanimous for a capitulation; for (continued he. © 
© had there been but a fingle enſign who had -oppoſed it, Mit ſer 
| © .would have given him aregiment/ .... ke upc 
What hap- Marſigli was never accuſed of want of courage; but he Mer the 
| vue _ thought to have the foible of too many of the Italians, a Wh, Bu 
| boli. ge to have been influenced by envy ; ſo that he uſed many inWkeerity 

direct means and artifices to form cabals, and prevent a gooſe 3s « 

| underſtanding betwixt count Arco and the garriſon; by which en wer 
| . means ſeveral good meaſures, that might otherwiſe ha er, is 
| taken place, miſcarried. The ſentence paſſed by the coui by it 
| | martial on Marſigli, was, that his ſword ſhould be broke ich a 
' as a mark of infamy, which was immediately executed Voeinti. 
But what ſome have advanced, namely, that the count ha pick 
the alternative granted him either to loſe his head, or his re con 
putation; and that with great joy he preferred his life to bi ard 
honour; is a groundleſs aſperſion *. In the year 1704, Hurt 
he publiſhed a vindication of himſelf, in which he does no to th 
deny h's being acquainted with the order for defending t But tc 
lace to the laſt extremity; but alledges, that this order wa ning 
founded on a falſe report made to prince Lewis of Baden the u 
namely, that the town was ſufficiently provided with me is n 
and ſtores; whereas it was in ſuch a condition that reſiſii , whi 
ance, would have been contrary to all the rules of war, as Wixcount 
would be only deliberately throwing away the lives of th@WMrowled 


+ Cod LS Lino! 
* Such another report prevails about general Heiderſdorff, and with nous! 
| | better foundation; it being certain, when he was informed of the empt leſſed 
— ror's order to change his ſentence of death into a deprivation of his ho ; 
nours, he 5 © This is what I have not deſerved.* What was laß 9V <-m 
to his charge, was, that he had not properly defended Heidelberg again Mactior 
the French in the year 1692. After he was ſtript of the ½ανẽ,ẽjqD7t N alſo 
Teutonic order, he was carried on a hurdle, which was driven by the ex 
ecutioner, thro' the whole army, while he continually cried out,“ R TY 
ther death than this!“ After undergoing this ignominy, his word va. a fk 
broken by the common hangman, who ſtruck him on the head with tl Sees 
| pieces of it, and then he was baniſhed the country. He died not mat 
| ears fince, at a convent at Hildeſham, and leſt a very amiable charadt 
| hind him. General Schnebelin was alſo tried on the ſame charge; b amy 
| he cleared himſelf, by proving that he was ignorant of the orders wh bes loc, 
* had been ſent for the defence of the place. Concerning Schnebelin, " lan, 
| 
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ſhall only add, tl at he was the author of the famous entertaining a Miithed 


moral piece called Tabula Utop:e, - 3 


— 
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en in garriſon. This aſſertion he ſupports by ſeveral au- 
ities and examples, as may be ſeen in the extract of his 
ence in the Eſprit des Cours de L' Europe, under that 
. How far a commanding officer may deviate from the 
ers he receives, according to the circumſtances of his 
my, or thoſe of the place in which be commands, and 
at ſeverity may be uſed by way of example, I ſhall not 
te upon me to determine. The Italians, to this very day, | 
at the memory of the prince of Baden with great acrimo- nl. 
„ But be ſufficiently cleared himſelf of the imputation of 4 
erty by ſhewing the neceſſity of ſuch a proceeding ; for $1. 
& was even obliged to break his own regiment, tho' the ['4 
ben were afterwards admitted into other corps. This, how- 1 
er, is certain, that Marſigli's reputation will always ſuf- 1 
by it; and that ſuch a ſtain is not effaced by the poſt 
ich aſterwards pope Clement XI. conferred on bim, by Marſizi 
wrointing him general of thoſe wretched troops which he w. # papal þ 
picked up to act againſt the emperor Joſeph, in the dif-“. N 
concerning Comacchio. For, by the conſequence, it 1 
wared, that the command of ſuch an army did no great 10 
our to the general, nor was ſuch a commander any cre- 4 
i to. the papal ſee “. | | 000 
Put to return to my obſervations on the preſent ſtate of Monti, pro- . 
ming at Bologna. Giuſeppe Monti, profeſſor of botany feflor of bo- 74 
the univerſity, and of anatomy in the Marſiglian acade- ) f 
is now engaged in writing a natural hiſtory of this coun- 
ty; which 1s the more impatiently expected by the public on | 
rcount of the proofs he has already given of his accurate | 0 
knowledge in the ſciences, Oc. f. 
Zanoni, an apothecary at Bologna, who has publiſhed a Zanoni, apo- ö 
urious herbaliſt, embelliſned with ſeveral copper- plates, is thecary. 14 
lleſſed of a large collection of natural curicſities. The 4 | 
dove - mentioned profeſſor Monti has a great variety of pe- pe:iciqi. I 
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tations collected in the neighbourhood of this city: he ous. 
Ws allo publiſhed a ſmall but elaborate diſſertation on the 


nd of wit is exploded in England, tho' it ſtill prevails in Germany. 
Among other pieces of his are Catalogi $!i:pium agri Bononienſis Pro- 
Imus, granting ac hujufmedi affinia complefens, in quo 1 tforum Etymologie, 
We character iſticæ, peculiares uſus Medici, Synonyma ſeleftiora ſummatim ex- 
nur, ac inſuper propriis obſer cvationibus exoticiſque graminibus eadem diſ- "14 
prie locupletantur à Joſepho Monti, ap. Conſtantinum Biſarri, 1719. Like- 1 
Wie Plontarum vari mdices ad uſum demonflrationum Bononia fludiorum, 114 
iſhed in 1724, in which is a plate of the phyſic garden, | vi 

| ""M | head 1 


* Afarcaſtical anagram on Marſigli's name is here omitted, as ſuch | | | 
| 
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Sea-horſe's head of a ſea-horſe, or ſea-cow, dug out of thc ad;acey In oth 
head, mountains, in which the dzntes molares are ſtill to be ſecs +, pents < 
Dentales, Among other petriſactions found. in the little river M 


tignone, not far from Caſtello. Creſpellano, as alſo int 
brock near Cottibo, are ſeveral ſpbunculi marini, which ſor 
take to be the teeth of a kind of fiſn; whereas in real; 
they have neither the ſmoothneſs nor the hardneſs of a tot) 
but rather conſiſt of a teſtaceous ſubſtance which was or 
the receptacle of a worm or ſnail. _ Thoſe commonly calle 
the large Dentales are white, "ſtreaked longitudinally, 2 
ſomewhat crooked ; the ſmaller teeth, which terminate in 
ſlender point, and are of a reddiſh colour, are called ande 
Both theſe ſpecies are worn by the common people next the 
ſkin, by way of amulet or preſervative againſt a diſcaſe calle 
in Italian Ja Schiranzia or Squinanzia and Angina 7. . a qui 
ſey or ſore-throat. Theſe are alſo found near Verona, V 
cenza, &c. near Lunenburg in Germany, and at Achim 
the duchy of Bremen... | 

Pinne. On the ſummit of mount Blancano, in a ſtratum of mar! 
is found a ſpecies of ſhells commonly called in Latin Pi 
ne, and by the French Nacres, i. e. mother of pearl ſhell 
or Mules, i. e. muſſels, which, from their ſhape reſembli 
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a gammon of bacon, have alſo the name of, Perna. Whit 

the fiſh is alive, the lower ſhell ſtrongly adheres to the botto lian 
Large ſhells. of the ſca. Some other large ſhells are alſo dug up ne n 4 

Madonna del Saſſo, which lies about eleven Italian mill Eibe 
Dentes li. from Bologna; and ſeveral of the Dentes laminæ are fou 
mig. near Poggivoli Roſh, or the Red hills (er70E8 
Petrified In and near the Martignone are alſo found petrified fiſi ert) 
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fiſh, and o- Fungi and Pedtinites, which, on account of their thin ſhe 

ther animals are alſo called MHembranuli; Conchites Pectinites, Pedtwiculil 
firiati, Tubulite vermiculares recti, & intorti, majores & 11 
nores, Oc. n 1 

In the brook dell' Inferno, as it is called, are found Cr 

chitæ leviter per longum flriati, Conchite majores, Pectuncul 

leviter firiati, Sc. N | 

Ihe rivulet Mercati exhibits congeries of Conchite, T4 

linitæ, &c. | | 

On the mountain, called Monte delle Grotte, are fou 

Turbinatæ, Conchitæ, Echinite, Spinulz Pectinites, &c. 


* De monimento diluwiano nufer in agro Bononienſi detecto Diſertatn, 
Ba permulte itfius inundationis windicie a flatu terre antediluviane & 1 
ruviane deſumte exponuntur a Joſepho Monti, Boncniæ, 17 19, H,! 


& fotos. 
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n other parts of the territory of Bologna are found frag- 

vents of the O/treite Polyleptoginglymi, the Oftreum inbrica- 

wn & ſulcatum of different ſizes, aſh- coloured oyſter-ſhells; 

Mnhite broatves ; Conchite turbinati, Pectine, bivalves, Pecki- 

wa firiati, Pectunculi, Peftunculite ; Chame leves, bivalves 
phccmerides ; Chame ingentes margeritifere polyginglyme bi- 

woes, as Liſter in his hiſtory of ſhells terms them; Chamæ 

nge leves et leviter firrate ; Dendrite, Lignum faſſile et pe- 
watum, or foſſile petrified wood; and Gägates or Gange- | 
, which is alſo called Lapis Thracivs. Among petrified The fiſh 
ſhes the Sarda * is frequently found here. In the yellow ada. 
ind, which abounds in the territories of Bologna, and de- 

es its colour from a yellow kind of earth, are found great 
umbers of Cornua Ammonis, and other ſhe!ls, many of 

which are ſo ſmall as hardly to be diſtinguiſhed without the 

lp of a microſcope. | 

[ muſt not here omit the well known Lapis Bononienſis. Of the Bo. 
Ius is a ſmall ſtone of a light grey colour, and irregular hehlan 
pe. It is full of ſulphureous particies, and of a Jax tex- of pfl E. lo- 
we, yet heavier than would be conceived from its ſize, and rus. 
wkles like talc. It is found in ſeveral parts of Italy. but 
wecially in the diſtrict of Bologna, towards the Appenine 
wuntains, and on mount Paderno which ſtands about Eve 

ian miles from Bologna. They are moſt commonly 

Fund after heavy rains among the earth waſhed off from the 
eighbouring mountains. This ſtone is of the ſize of a 
wanut, and has no lucid appearance in the dark until it un- 

goes a particular calcination, by which it acquires the 
woperty of imbibing, when expoſed for a few minutes to 

tie ſun-beams, ſuch a quantity of light, that it afterwards 

Lines in the dark from eight to fifteen minutes like a glow- 

hz coal, but without any ſenſible heat. This experiment 

tay be repeated at pleaſure ; and it is ſufficient, if the {tone 

© laid only in the open air in the day-time where the ſun 

wes not ſhine; ſor the heat of the ſun is apt to make it 
rumble to pieces. If the {tone be well prepared, the light 

# 2 candle is ſufficient to give it this luminous quality; but 

tis not affected by moon- ſhine. It retains its luſtre, even 

do it be put into water, and preſerves this property for three 

if four years; and then it may be calcined anew, but it 

wer perfectly recovers the ſame refulgency that it acquired 

the firſt calcination. 


This is a ſmall ſiſn well known in the Mediterranean, and called by 
french Sardine. It is not unlike a ſprat, but ſomething larger. T 
| | 9 


ſtone a kind 
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Its prepara- as follows: He firſt ſcraped the ſtone all over till it appea 
i ed exactly like tale; then having ſoaked it thoroughly i 
brandy, and incloſed it in a paſte or cruſt made of oth 
ſtones of the ſame kind pulverized, he calcined it in the fire 
After this, all the powder of the cruſt i 
which the ſtone was incloſed is taken off, Both the powds 


uon. 


> 
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In the fourth article of the Philoſophical Tranſaction: 
the Royal Society at London for the month of January 164 
it is ſaid, that only a certain eccleſiaſtic had the art of pre 
paring this ſtone, and that the ſecret died with him. B 
this ſuppoſed loſs was happily retrieved by M. Homberg, 
celebrated German naturaliſt, who, on his return from hi 
travels in Italy, brought with bim a great many of the 
ſtones, and calcined two hundred of them ſo many differe 


ways, that at laſt he found out the ſecret. 


or a {mall-furnace. 


His method wy 


and the ſtone, when brought into the dark from the open 2 
make a luminous appearance; and the former, if kept in 


ſtrong and well ſtopt phial, when expoſed to the air, imbibs 
the light, and, if ſprinkled on pictures and letters, i]luminatq 
In preparing the paſte the ſtone muſt | 


them in the dark. 


pulverized in a braſs mortar ; for a glaſs or marble mortar 


very detrimental to the virtue of this kind of Phoſphorus 
an iron mortar particularly is worſe than any other. F. 
this information we are obliged to Lemery, who, in his C:u 


de Chymie, deſcribes at large the whole proceſs of prepari 


this ſtone, which, he candidly acknowledges, he learn 
from Homberg himſelf. I have been aſſured, that in ca 
cining this ſtone over a fire, as it muſt be frequently turne 


the operator muſt take care not to hang his head over t! 


effluvia ariſing from it. 


® $ix-pence ſterling, 


The uncalcined Lapis Bononicuſi 
ſold at Bologna at a Paolo * per pound; but a prepared pic 
of the bigneſs of a dried fig coſts two or three Paoli, 
more. This phænomenon is generally attributed to the 
phur with vrhich the Lapis Banonienſis abounds ; for when 
is freſh calcined the ſmell of it is an evident proof of th 
Beſides, its evaporations are known to tinge ſilver : Ho! 
ever, ſulphur cannot be productive of any light or ch 
gence, unleſs it be previouſly purged from all heterogen 
particles; and this is done by fire. Day-light, which is! 
thing but the fineſt rays of the igneous matter emitted 
the ſun, kindles the ſulphur on the ſurface of the ſto 
when expoſed to the open air, as fire does common | 
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wed in a moderate fire, and obſerves, that, if the heat be 


[pon this ſuppoſition, Lemery directs that this ſtone be cal- 4 | | | 
i l l f 
Lo low, the ſulphur is not carried to the ſurface of the ſtone; | 


nd on the contrary, if it be too intenſe, the ſulphur is too 7 
auch diſſipated and evaporates. 

The Phoſphorus Balduinus, invented by Baudovin, a Phoſpborvs 
Frenchman, who publiſhed an account of it in 1675, under Balduinus. 
he title of Phoſphorus Hermetius, without acquainting 
u the world with the ſecret of preparing it, was nothing 
Ik but an imitation of the Lapis Bonontenſis. Baudovin's 
zaznet of light, as he pompouſly ſtyled it, was nothing 
ut 2 compound made of Engliſh chalk and agua fortis, or 
irt of nitre. 

Not long after, in the year 1677, one Brand, a German Burning 
temiſt at Hamburgh, found out the fecret of making burn- Phoſphorus, 
ks Phoſphorus, and that by chance (to which we owe many 
wious inventions) whilſt he was endeavouring to extract a 
quid from human urine in order to tranſmute filver into "mY 

Id. a | 13 
dunkel carried the invention ſtill farther, and at length it 
brought to ſuch perfection, that at preſent a burning or | og? 
wzendible Phoſphorus may be made from vegetable or animal 14 
ſtances, when calcined with allum. This is beſt kept in | l 
wer, and emits light when expoſed for a little while to the "IC: 
wen air. I myſelf have ſeen experiments of this kind ex- 
ited by Homberg, and Lemery, the ſon. | 

Beſides this Phoſphorus fulgurans, ſeveral other ſimilar diſ- Flame from 8. 
weries have been made, as for example: By mixing two tes hauers | 
bid Auids, as the acid ſpirits of a mineral and an oil extrac- 9 9 
kd from vegetables, flame has been produced. 1 ſhall on 
pother occaſion ſpeak of the luminous barometer, anda kind p;,puru; Wi 
i Phoſthorus, which may be called Smaragdinus. | Smaragdinute 4 

[ have already given an account of ſome ſea- animals that Sea- animals i! 
nit an effulgence in the dark, in deſcribing the Datali del tf tine 1þ 
are of Arcona: And I would recommend it to the inqui- © © 1 
ts of naturaliſts, whether this ſhining be owing to the ſea- | 
lit, or to the reſinous and ſulphureous particles with which 
be ſea-water is impregnated ; I have often obſerved at fea in | 

| 
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lark night coruſcations not unlike ignited ſparks, cauſed 

7 the colliſion of the waves, the motion of the ſhip, and 4 

pecially of the oars : and, if a perſon makes water from the 191 

ek of a ſhip into the fea in a dark night, a multitude of Radiancy is | 

mnous ſparks are ſeen to rebound, as it were, from the ſur- ſea Water. | 
x | | face 4 
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face of the water. But both theſe ſcintillations are oe, 
ed only in dry weather; and poſhbly the cauſe is to be looł 
ed for in the motion. of the ſaline ſpirits. L 

The luciolz, or glow-worms, common in Italy and othe 
countries, is to be claſſed among the natural þ},/p,,,; 
Theſe inſects appear moſt luminous in rainy weather; 3 
rotten wood, which is another kind of natural phoſphorus 
is known to emit light in the dark, if it be moiſt. 


BoLocna, April 21, 1730. 
OOO OOO OOO OOO; 
LETTER LXVI. 


Account of Mop ENA and RRG G10. 


S IX, 
2 country betwixt Bologna and Modena is very ple 


ſant, fertile, and well cultivated, and abounds 1 
vineyards. The inhabitants have a method of preſervi 
ripe. grapes, from the vintage: time till the month of Aug 
in the following year, by keeping them in little rooms w 
ſecured againſt the external air and the light of the ſun; a 
they never go into theſe ſtore- rooms but with one ſmall cat 
dle, and that as ſeldom as poſſible. The bunches are ni 
laid upon the floor, but hang ſeparate, being tied to a gre 
number of ſmall ſticks; and, when a ſingle grape has t 
leaſt appearance of decay or rottenneſs, it is plucked off, 
prevent the reſt from the infection. | 

The horned cattle of this country are very large, and g 
nerally white. Six or eight oxen are here put to a carriag 
with a great number of bells hanging about them, whit 
The deſign of this muſic, as 
am informed, is to chear the creatures under their labo 
and to give notice at a diſtance on the road that ſuch a c 
riage is Coming. | | 

Not far from the city of Bologna the river Reno 
eroſſes the road. Though this river, during the great 
part of the year, has but a ſmall current; yet there t 
bridge conſiſting of two-and-twenty arches, which is fe 


Al. Lal. ib. viii, Parwigue Bononia Rheni. 
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undred and ſeventy paces long, and ſeven broad, built over 
ln the year 15 30, when Charles V. paſſed it in great ſo- 
kmnity juſt before his coronation, it broke under the multi- 
wc of people who attended in the proceſſion, which occa- 
{ned great damage, beſides the loſs of many lives. This 
misfortune ſome prophetic genius's of that time looked upon 
x2 certain omen that Charles V. was to be the laſt emperor 
ho would receive his crown from the hands of the pope. 
t was not far from Bologna that the Triumviri, M. Lepi- place where 
lus, M. Antonius, and C. Octavius, formed that alliance Lepidus, 
which afterwards proved ſo bloody in its conſequences. Plu- a ei. 
arch, in his Life of Cicero, c. 67; and in that of Antony, us entered 
; 24, ſays, that the I'rumviri had this interview on a ſmall into an alli 
and; to which Dio, 4b. 'xIvi, adds, that the iſland was 
brmed by a little river (probably the Reno) near Bologna. 
However, there is no river in the neighbourhood of this city 
hat forms an iſland exactly agreeable to the deſcription given 
w by this hiſtorian z for by an iſland is now always under- 
vod a place which is generally ſurrounded with water. But 
wether this iſland was near Bagneto, at the conflux of 

* Lavino and the Reno; or at Bagno, where the little 
fam Doſio empties itſelf into the Reno; or laſtiy, whether 
twas in the neighbourhood of the village called Trebo di 
Giovanni, it is not eaſy to determine. : | 

About - fourteen Italian miles from Bologna, near this Fort Urba- 
toad, hes Fort Urbano, which conſiſts of five baſtions, and“ 
as built by pope Urban VIII. as a key to the eccleſiaſtical 
Iate on this ſide. A little farther on we ferried over the lit- 
e river Panaro, about five Italian miles on this ſide Mode- 
. This river ſerves as a boundary to divide the dutchy of 
lodena from the Bologneſe. On a pillar erected in this 
place is the following inſcription, which would better be- tief i 
ome, a warlike monarch, than the head of the church of ccription, 
ariſt, who ſaid to his diſciples, © The princes of the Gen- 
tiles exerciſe dominion but it ſhall not be ſo among 
you” Matt. xx. 25, 26. 
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Viator, 
Hic eft limes agri Bononienſis 


Et Ecclefiaſtice' ditionis initium, The 

| | - Duod, ut jeral e 
Tan III. Pont. Max, criliar 
5455 Tectum fartumque redderet, gin tul 


| Aite munitiſſma, ut mox videbis, excitatd 

Sic Pontificia Maje/tati, fic ſubditorum ſecuritati conſluit, 
Tf ind clavibus imperterritè 
DOuvilis Dominici gereret curam, 

- Et gladio trutulento arceret luporum rabiem. 
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'© Traveller, here thou ſeeſt the boundary of the Blog 
s eſe | territories, and the entrance into the eccleſiaſtica 
« ſtate ; for the defence and ſecurity of which his holineſ 
* pope Urban VIII. has built, as thou ſhalt preſently (ce, ; 
very ſtrong fortreſs ; who thus at once conſulted the dig 
« nity of the papal majefty and the tranquillity of his ſub 
« jets, that he may henceforth intrepidly protect the ſheep 
fold of the Lord with the keys committed to him, anc 
drive away the ravenous wolves from the flock with the de 
ſtroying ſword.” 


Modena is a very ancient city, and frequently mentioned 
in the Roman hiſtory, When Decimus Brutus was beſieged 
in this city, Hirtius made uſe of tame pigeons (which by 
hunger he had trained up for ſuch a ſervice) as meſlengers* 
to give the beſieged advice of his intentions, and to receive 
intelligence from Decimus Brutus on their return. The me 
mory of this device is perpetuated even to this very day a 
Modena, where pigeons are taught to carry letters toa place 
appointed, and bring back anſwers. According to the relati 
ons of travellers, the ſame is practiſed at Aleppo, and othe 
cities in the Levant +. Of what benefit theſe letter-carner 


*.. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. c. 73. Magnis in rebus fuere internuntiæ (columbz) - 
Quid vallum & wigil olhſidio, os etiam retia amne prætenta projucre Ant 
nio per cœlum eunte nuntio ? In affairs of great importance (pigeons 
* were made uſe of for meſſengers. What did the tremhes, the cent 
« nels, and even the ſnares laid acroſs the river avail Antony, while 
courier made his way through the air?“ 

+ That Mahomet alſo made pigeons ſubfervient to his impoſtures, a 
pears from the ſeyeral hiſtories of his life ; as alſo from Ximenes, in ht 


prove 
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yored to the city of Leyden , when hard preſſed by the 
yaniards, is ſufficiently known from the hiſtory of the ſix- 
renth century. N. 1 be 
The city of Modena boaſts of having given birth to ſe- Eminent | | 
ral eminent perſons, among whom they reckon Sigohi the 3 | 
gilian and hiſtorian, Fallopi the phyſician, from whom cer- — 4 5 = 1 
zin tubes + in the human body derive their name; Corregio | 
de painter; the poets Aleſſandro Tafloni and Teſti ; Gi- 
opo-Barocci da V ignola the architect; cardinal Sadoleti, 
xd the imperial general Monteculi. | | | 
In the cathedral of Modena they ſhew a very uncommon | 6 
rophy of the valour of the inhabitants, namely, a wooden 
wcket with iron hoops, which the Modeneſe, for what pur- 
joſe I know not, brought away from Bologna, and kept as 
memorial of their expedition to the capital city of their 
memies. © The war was originally occaſioned by the Bolog- 
eſe refuſing to reſtore the towns of San-Ceſario and Nonan- 
ba according to the deciſion of the emperor Frederic II. 
Mo had been appointed arbitrator of the difference: upon | 
tis, the emperor, out of reſentment for the indignity offer- | 
„ ſent his natural ſon Henci, king of Sardinia, to the aſ- 4. 
lance of the Modeneſe, whoſe unhappy fate has been al- a0! 
rudy taken notice of. As Geminianus was the patron faint | j 
Modena, and Petronius that of Bologna, the contending | 
prties were called Geminiani and Petroniani. Aleffandro-,q,,;, 
Taſſoni has ludicrouſſy deſcribed the whole courſe of this poem. 
war, in his moſt ingenious poem intitled La Secchia rapita ; L Secctia 4 
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nd, to heighten the burleſque, he makes the Modeneſe give 8 | 
nie to that bloody war by ſtealing this bucket. the buckets ” 90 


It was from this Modeneſe poet that the celebrated Boileau 
wok the hint for the Lutrin. The only fault in Taſſoni's 
burleſque poem is a want of delicacy in ſome of his expreſſi- 
ons, which are ſometimes ſo groſs as to offend a chaſte ear. 
The bucket that has been thus immortalized hangs in one of 
the towers of the cathedral 7 an iron chain; to come at it, 
t perſon muſt go through no leſs than fix doors, and give a 
tandſome gratuity, A TR 

* Theſe pigeons, on account of their good ſervices, when they died, 
were ſtuffed, and are till kept in the council-houſe at Leyden. Janus 
Douza's pigeon, which was one of theſe winged expreſſes, has further 
been honoured with two poetical panegyrics in Latin and Greek by the fa- 
nous Daniel Heinſius. The great ſervice done by pigeons at Haerlem in 


lie year 1573, at Zirickſee in 1375, and Gertrudenberg in 1593, are re- 
ied by Strada, Meterano, and other hiſtorians of thaſe times. 
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Cathedral, In this church the remains of St. Gzminianuz are depoſ | 
ted. Here is alſo a piece of painting by Guido, reprelem V Anto! 
ing Chriſt in the temple, which well deſerves a traveler gn 
notice. Before the church are ſeveral low and flender pile *! 
Fargo 2 * building, which are ſupported by large 2 

gures of ions, Cc. | ore 
jeſuits The Jeſuits church is extremely beautiful, and the root reſent 
church. of it is painted from a deſign of father Boſſi. The altars a, de 
very elegant, and behind the high altar is the hiſtory of $: nern . 
Bartholomew, painted in ſeveral capital pictures by Pro- moſt be 
caccini. | iece , b 
Theatine The Theatine church is remarkable for its high altar £2! 
church, which is hnely decorated with columns and ſtatues, Th nme of 
choir is painted with fine pieces in freſco, repreſenting the other 
life and martyrdom of St. Vincentius, by Galati. araccl, 
St. Dom- They are now rebuilding St. Dominic's church; and, bl but 
nic'schurch. what may be conjectured from the Capello del Roſario, cop 
maſterly white marble ſtatue of the Madonna, and the great _Ferrar 
number of pillars of white and blue marble to be ſeen there c“α 
it will be a ſplendid and magnificent edifice. them 
iv: mc St. Margaret's church belongs to the Dominicans. Ie p 
. * exhibits ſome good ſtatues of terra cotta by Begarelli, repre Mut d: 
ſenting our Sayfour, two uſurers, and ſome of the apoſtles ene 
A much greater object of curioſity is that of the virgin ſtand regie 
ing at the crucifixion, and ſupported by the two other Made i 
ry's, of the ſame materials with the reft, but far exceed e 
them in expreſhon, c. being made and painted by Correzio MF” fe 
College of In the college of St. Carlo Borromeo, between ſevent piece 
St. Charles and eighty young noblemen are maintained, and inftructe s 
in the ſciences and academical exerciſes. In the hall are th M ſuc 
portraits of celebrated perſons who received their educatio Ks that 


at this college. ever vii 
Ducal The ducal palace will be an elegant ſtructure; but at pre p 
palace. ſent it is not above half finiſhed; | In the - paſſage leading th: 
to the palace-church are painted all the ſaints who wer: ding | 


of the ducal family; and among the reſt the hiſtory of Steig 


Prediction Beatfix is to be ſeen there, who is ſaid always to predict Metel 
_ 2 the death of every one of the ducal family by ſtamping wit t of 
the ducal fa. the foot on the floor. The'ctelings- of moſt of the apar! t. ( 
mily. ments are finely painted in fre Here are alſo other abet! 
Fine paint- luable paintings, particularly the following, viz. a cap! 

ings. tal piece, repreſenting a wi; Fri Titian with his wis Abos 


See ! 


and ſon paying their devotions to the virgin Mary; a Ma Seren 


donna fitting,” attended by four ſaints, all as big as the * g 


\ 
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Antonio Corregio; the virgin Mary, with St. George, 
id a groupe of little boys, by the ſame hand; the virgin 
lay attended by ſeveral ſaints, and her aſſumption, both 
Luigi Caracci ; Paolo Veroneſe and his family proſtrate 
fore the virgin Mary and herdivine infant; a capital piece 
reſenting Abraham's intended ſacrifice of his ſon, by Del 
o; ten pictures by Giulio Romano; the adoration of the 
nern magi, and the marriage at Cana, by Paolo Veroneſe ; 
noſt beautiful landſcape painted on copper, and a night- corregic's | 
eee, by Corregio, repreſenting Mary Magdalen lying on night-piece, 1 
be ground in the wilderneſs and reading in a book. The 
ume of this piece is ſet with rubies, amethyſts, turquoiſes, 
Mother gems. St. Roch diſtributing alms is by Annibal 
acc, and formerly ſtood in the Scola di S. Rocco at Reg- 
oz but was given the duke of Modena in exchange for a 
wd copy. Here alſo is a picture of St. George, by Doflo 
rerrara. I have often obſerved pictures placed together 
paccount of the equality of their ſize, though the ſubjects | 
them were extremely improper, which is the caſe here; il 
ge piece repreſenting Bacchanals js placed near another 45 


od . 5 
HC er ere en dra a 
— 


our Saviour's crucifixion. But that piece, which for its rl 
4 La Notte di | 
rellence I ſhould have mentioned firſt, is La Notte di Corregio. 41 
megio, or Corregio's incomparable night- piece, repreſent- { 
we the infant Jeſus lying in his mother's lap. As Corre- 1 


vs excellence was more con picuous in the colouring and 
* o/crero, than in deſigning, it muſt be allowed that in 9 
As piece he has ſhewn the utmoſt effort of his ſkill, The = 
want's body is repreſented as it were ſemi-pellucid, and Wy 
its ſuch a radiancy, as to throw a proper light on the ob- 
chat are near it; and indeed this incomparable piece is 
wer viewed without the higheſt admiration and pleaſure. 
was painted in the year 1522, and at firſt was fold for no 

bore than two hundred Reggio lire, or livres *, which, ac- 

ding to the preſent courſe of money, are not much more 0 

un eight louis- d'ors +. | | | | 
Metelli has publiſhed a copper-plate of this picture on a i} 
keet of royal paper, which Roſſi ſells at Rome fot ten ba- | | [ 

f. Corregio's paintings are the more valued, becauſe he 1 

s not left a great number of pieces behind him; for he be- ; 

' 


About eight guineas, 

dee Richardſon's treatiſe on painting and ſculpture, 4 

| vryen-pence halfpenny. tar 114 
X towed 11-0 
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ſtowed a great deal of time on his works, and died in the 
forty-Jecond year of his age. 

Looking- he looking-glaſs cloſet is filled with the portraits of the 

glaſs cloſet, qycal family. A connoiſſeur ſees with concern the fine ciel 
ing- pieces in this and ſeveral other rooms here damaged by 
cracks and fiſſures. | | 

Garden, The garden is at ſome diſtance from the palace. It ha 
an orangery, but exhibits nothing very remarkable or cu- 

Stables, Tious, no more than the ſtables that Rand near it. 

In this part of the city likewiſe the duke's ſtate- coache 
are kept; ſome of Which are ornamented with fine ſculp 
ture; others are of a wonderful largeneſs, being made: 
great many years ſince, | ET” 

Library, The ducal library is under the care of Muratori, whd 
was formerly Ambroſian library-keeper at Milan, and is wel 
known in the republic of letters by his Antichitd E/ten/i al 
Italiane, the firſt part of which was publiſhed in folio a 
Modena in the year 1717; and for his latge collection o 
the Scriptores Italici*x. The manuſcripts of the Modena l 
brary are enumerated by Montfaucon, in his Diarium Itali 
cum, p. 31. | | 

HowMiran- The duke of Modena has been in poſſeſſion of the prin 

cola came or cipality of Mirandola ever ſince the year 1710 ; Franceſc 

Modena, Maria Pica, the laſt prince, having forfeited it by bein 

| guilty of felony. An offer indeed was made this unhapp 
prince that he ſhould be reſtored to his principality, on pay 
ing a fine of a hundred thouſand ducats, and on conditio 
that he ſhould marry a daughter of Charles Maximilian Vo 
Thurn, ſteward of the houſhold to the empreſs-dowager Elea 
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nora. As this lady was maid of honour to the emprels, he N "hp 
majeſty zealouſly promoted ſuch an advantageous match The : 
but by delaying the affair, and ſome failure in the immediat nf a 
pay ment of the hundred thouſand ducats, the imperial en; ey 
chequer, in the year 1710, receded from theſe conditions The (a 
and at once fold the principality of Mirandola for a millio pr 
The life of this preat man has been written not only by ſeveral Ital * = 
ans, but by Mr. Rathlef and Mr. Brucker, two German writers. II edit. 
Scriptores rer. Ital. in twenty-ſeven volumes, and his Theſaurus weleru adyiſea 
inſeriptionum in four, are laſting monuments of his judgment and applica dince t 
on, as is his invaluable work of the hiſtory of Italy. By the laſt 3 len ut. 
counts from Modena we are informed, that Muratori, being in a very au: 
vanced age, has loſt his fight, of which he had made ſuch an excellc n; Al 


uſc. 
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of guldens * to the duke of Modena, who was inveſte | 1 
with it by the emperor on the 12th of March, 1711. On 
his occaſion the duke of Modena, in order to raiſe money 
for ſuch; a large purchaſe, propoſed to ſome perſons in Ger- 1 
many a Joan of two hundred thouſand gu/dens on a mort- | [ 
rage of the territory of Mirandola. That he might carry hl 'Y 
tis point, his agents were for making the people believe, 4488 
dat the annual revenues of Mirandola were no leſs than a | 
hundred thouſand Spaniſh Spaniſh piſtoles + ; but I queſtion The duke's 1 
ghether Modena and Mirandola both together, after the ne- levenues. 17 
teſſary deductions, amount to more; though it is certain 
that the duke draws very conſiderable ſums from the tax on 
nills, monopolies, and farms, with other impoſts. John Diference | 
Frederic,. the ſecond ſon of Rinaldo the preſent duke, lived betwixt the 1 
bme years at Vienna, and during that time endeavoured to Princes. 
create a ſuſpicion of his brother the hereditary prince Fran- 
eſco Maria, on account of his marriage with Charlotta, the 
luke regent's daughter, in hopes of gaining the emperor's 
wnſent for diſmembering the principality of Mirandola 
jm the dutchy of Modena. This prince, eſpecially in the 
rar 1722, puſhed the affair with all poſſible vigour; and, to 47 
aten the accompliſhment of his deſire, is ſaid to have pro- bunt 
wed a marriage with a princeſs of the Sobieſki family, who 4499 
zrelated to the emperor ; but all his meaſures were fruſtrat- 15 
ad, and he ended his days in the year 1727, in the twenty - 
kventh year of his age. The former depoſed prince of the 
houſe of Pica betook himſelf to Spain, where, in regard to 
his birth, perſonal accompliſhments, and zeal for that crown, 
te was made maſter of the horſe. 

The animoſity betwixt the two brothers, as related above, As alſo be- 
þ not the only diſturbance that happened in the ducal family. —_ 
The father's rigid treatment of the hereditary prince, which hereditary 
vas imputed to the violent counſels of Salvatico a Paduan, prince. 
bis prime miniſter, has been the occaſion of great feuds. 

The ſame perſon is aiſo charged with oppreſſing the ſubjects, 
ind other iniquitous meaſures, which raiſed great murmurs 
auc complaints. At laſt ſuch high words paſſed betwixt the 
ereditary prince and Salvatico, that the latter thought it 
Wviſeable to make the beſt of his way to his own country. 
dince this miniſter has withdrawn, frequent endeavours have 
teen uſed for reſtoring a harmony betwixt the duke and his 
bn; and an outward reconciliation has been effected; but 
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OR MODE N A. 
the inward miſtruſt, uſual in ſuch caſes, after an open rup- 
ture, ſtill ſubſiſts; the father keeping his court at Modena 
and the ſon living with his princeſs at Reggio. 

. of France is unwilling that Italy ſhould be parcelled out int, WM i; in 

ance with petty ſovereignties, but rather wiſhes that it were gradual] ed to 

regard tothe ©”. hen; arr; 3 Fre tb + y 

Italian united again; imagining, that by the ſub-diviſion of the Hude 


urds 
time; 
he gad 


ſtates, feveral principalities the emperor. has an opportunity of en. WM * nar! 

| larging his power there. This is certain, that, in the wars bad 
of Italy, the emperor knows very well how to draw conſider- Ger 

able ſuccours from the Italian princes, and never fails put- But 

3 ting them in mind of the ſervices they owe to the Roman uin tt 

| teckola of empire, by virtue of their fiefs. But this is alſo highly ne- kems 


the Italian ceſſary, and without ' ſuch memento's they might - poſſibly i dible- 
Princes. think that they were independent ſovereigns, and on a level WM bers, 

with the German electors. The ceremonial which they think ate f 
to procure for themſelves and their envoys at ſeveral foreign WM count 

courts, does not a little favour their ambitious views. This great 

| brings to my mind what happened to M. Huldenberg, envoy Mi ind th 
f from the elector of Brunſwic Lunenburg to the imperial court Mode 

in the year 1698, when he was at the courts of Modena, and et ſo 
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| of ſome of ſome other Italian princes, to treat about the oſpe 
| marriage of the empreſs Wilhelmina Amelia. The duke off Th 
- „ ſpeaking of the Italian princes, obſerved, that the conſtit 

Pretznded German electors and princes were indeed poſſeſſed of great twralif 


right of non power and large revenues; but that the Italian princes, were kdtio: 

appeal. more abſolute in their dominions. In proof of which aſſert- vrt, n 

on he alledged, that an appeal lay from the German ele tors tf goo 

and princes to the emperor, whereas it was not fo with the the gr 

Italian princes, who judged without appeal. To this M. Hu- the fr 

| denberg replied, "That his highneſs was miſinformed in th to be 1 
| affair, with regard to the German eleQtors, and mentioned 2nd fre 
ſeveral inferior princes of the empire who are inveſted with found: 
the Jus de non adpellundo in Caſes that do not exceed a certai it pref 
ſum; adding, he could not apprehend why an appeal mighq compa 
not be lodged from the decree of an Italian prince to the Au bnd 
lic council, or his imperial majeſty. The duke inſiſted th: teen d 
no inſtance of this kind could be produced. After dinner Md up 
Huldenberg took occaſion to reſume the ſubje& with the prime Under 


minifter, with whom he was very intimate, and to aſk h found 
whether there was not an example of ſuch an appeal to 11 Ji trunks 
emperor? Upon the miniſter's anſwering in the negative, V tent) 
Hulderberg farther aſked him, if the Ttalian princes had four Wi !he n 
means to hinder complaints from being brought againſt thc twe 
by way of appeal, as no law, in this caſe, could tie up bey a 


hand 
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nds of the imperial court? The miniſter was ſilent for ſums | 
ime; but at laſt, upon M. Huldenberg's urging him farther, 

he gave him the wink, and whiſpered him, Facciams tic tac, tic 

xc, intimating, that they cauſed thoſe perſons who threaten- 

to make ſuch appeals to be aſiaſſinated. Upon which M. 
Huldenberg ſmiled, and ſaid, That this was an extraordi- 

© nary privilege, indeed, and for which the Italian princes 

{ had little reaſon to value themſelves above the electors of 
Germany, Oc. C7, 

But to return to Modena. This city is ſuppoſed to con- | 
uin thirty-five thouſand inhabitants: but this computation "1 
ems to exceed the truth; and, indeed, it is, not at all cre- 
lible; Before moſt of the houſes there are portico's or cloi- 
ders, as in Bologna, under which a perion may walk ſe- 
ate from rain and the heat of the ſun: however, on ac- 
count of their unequal height and breadth, they are no 
great ornament to the city. Here is but little trade ſtirring; 
ind though a great number of maſks (in making of which 
Modena excels) be exported to Venice and other places, 1 
jet ſo inconſiderable an article can contribute but little to the 11 
xoſperity of the city. | 4 f 
The foil of the country about Modena is of a ſingular Particular # | 
conſtitution, and well deſerves the notice of the curious na- _—_— of 430 
wraliſt.” It gives no ſmall weight to the opinion that petri- 12 11 
actions are chiefly owing to the univerſal deluge. In every 
part, not only of the city, but of the adjacent country, ROY 
if good water is to be found; only, before it can be attained, 
the ground muſt be dug to the depth of fixty-three feet. For 
the 15 fourteen feet are found large ſtones, which ſeem 
to be the remains of paved ſtreets, or roads, and buildings; 
and from hence there is ſuficient reaſon to conclude that the 
foundation of this city was anciently much lower than it is 
it preſent. In the next place is found a ſtratum of hard and 
compaCt earth proper to build upon. This ſeems to be a 
kind of terra virginea, or virgin mould, which has never 
been diſturbed by digging, though ſuch kind of earth is look- | 
ed upon as the beſt foundation for the largeſt ſtructures. 
Under this is a ſtratum of black marſhy earth, in which are 
ound a great many ſea-weeds, he leaves, branches, and 
trunks of trees in great abundance ; and, at the depth of 
wenty-four feet, undecayed ears of corn have been dug up. 
The next is a ſtratum of chalk, which begins at the depth 
af twenty-eight feet. As ſoon as the labourers find this, 
hey are ſure of being no longer moleſted with the muddy 

. 0 ; * 1 „ © 4 oor , water 
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water breaking in upon them. This chalky ftratum is 3. 
bout eleven feet deep, and very full of ſhells. It term. 


nates at the depth of thirty - nine feet, after which follows 
mooriſh or muddy foil two feet deep, in which are foung 


ruſhes, leaves of plants, and branches of trees. 


Next to 


this is a cretaceous ſtratum, which is eleven feet deep, and 


conſequently terminates at the depth of fi 


fty-two feet from 


the ſurface of the earth. This is ſucceeded by a marſhy or 
muddy ſoil, reſembling the former, of two feet in depth ; and 
then flows a ſtratum of chalky earth, but not ſo deep. 
The next to this is another ſtratum of marſhy ſoil, or turf, 
under which is found a ſoft ſand intermixt with gravel. This 
appears to be the original ſtratum laid by nature; in which are 
found ſea-ſhells and other indications of an inundation or de- 


This ſtratum is very firm; and, by only boring a little 
y into it, a great plenty of good water immediately ſprings 
and ſoon fills the well to a proper height. 


No trunks of 


trees are found in the chalky ſtrata; but they are met with only 


in the marſhy or turfy ſoil *. It will not be 


amiſs to ſubjoin 


here the different ſtrata of the earth, and their arrangement, 
as found in digging a well two hundred and thirty-ſix feet 
deep, about the beginning of the laſt century, at Amſterdam, 
by order of the magiſtrates. This well is ſtill to be ſeen at the 
G betwixt the Doeleſtreet and Ruſsland, where 


is ſtuck up a printed account of the order in 


which the ſtrata 


lay, which is as follows: 5 Feet 
1. A ſtratum of garden- mould in depth 7 
2. Black turf, or peat — — 9 
3+ Soft clay — —— 9 
4. Sand — — 8 
5. Earth — — — 4 
6. Clay _ — 10 
757 4 


8. Paving- ſand, upon which, as good a foun- 


dation, moſt of the houſes in Amſterdam 
are built, piles being firſt driven into it 10 


9. Clay — — _ 11 
10. White ſand * ad 4 
11, Dry earth — — 5 
12. Marſhy or muddy earth — 1 
13. San — * 14 
14. A ſandy clay — — 8 


| 
* Vide Bernardinus Ranazzini de fontium Mutinenſum admiranda ſcalu 


ö rigine, Mutinæ, 1692, and Monifaucon's Diar. Italic. 
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4 b. Feet 

: 15. Sand intermixt with clay ._ — 5 

1 16. Sea- ſand in which are a great many ſhells 4 

d 17. Clay — | — 102 

0 3 2232 feet 

; It is well known, that aſhes, coals, bones, potſherds, trees, Poſition of 


He. are frequently found in the turf- lands or marſhes in Hol- 1 
und and Friefland : but that theſe were overwhelmed and  * 
buried by ſome inundation or deluge may be concluded from 

the ſimilarity of their poſition, the branches and tops always 

ing towards the N. E. and the roots in the oppoſite direc- 

non. 

In the Modeneſe, eſpecially near St. Polo, which is not Terra verge 
far from Reggio, an excellent alkaline earth, which the Ita. ** . 
lans call terra vergine aurea, is dug up. Sometimes it is 

found in a kind of powder, and ſometimes it reſembles a 

fat and oleaginous tophus, or friable ſtone. It is firſt pound- 

ed fine, and then made into a ſoft, white, and infipid paſte, 

This is in great repute, and reckoned of equal virtue with Medicinal 
Terra Samia ; the Bolo bianco and Terra Sileſiaca are uſed uſe. 

n alexipharmics, and found very beneficial in fevers, dyſen- 

teries, and hypochondriac Jiforders . 

Near the caſtle on Monte Baranzone, and in a place cal- Oęlio di- 

e Fiumetto, wells or pits are dug thirty or forty ells, and aft or 
more, in depth, in which a kind of oil is ſeen floating on 
the ſurface of the water: this is what the Italians call Og- 
lo di Naptha, or the Olio di Saſſo, but more commonly 
known by the name of Petroleum, or oil of Peter. It is 
found in greateſt plenty in autumn and ſpring, and is ſkim- 
med off the water once in a fortnight ; but the wells are 
kept ſhut up cloſe, It is of a reddiſh colour; and, when 
one of theſe wells becomes dry, they either dig deeper, or 
make a new one, Beſides theſe, near Caſtello di Monte 
Gibbio are three other ſuch ſprings, which are perennial. 
The oil which theſe laſt yield is of a yellowiſh colour, and 
b accounted the beſt in this country, Petroleum is uſed for 
embalming the dead, varniſhing, painting, and in pharma- 
cy, and is found not only here, but likewiſe in the neigh- 
bourhood of Parma and Naples, in Sicily, ſeveral of the 
lands of the Archipelago, India, the ſouthern parts of 
France, and in other places t. 


* Vide Boccon. Obſerwvat. Phyfic. vi. + Boccon. Obſerwat. Phyſic. v, 
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Of the ori- 
gin of am- 
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MODE NA. 


Some naturaliſts will have this to be a ſpecies of Succi. But 
num liquidum, which after its induration is diſtinguiſhed b ratio 
the name of amber; and this opinion is founded on Bocco. Wkea-wa 
ni's obſervations, Who tells us that he found ſome drops of eo 
Petroleum incloſed in the middle of a piece of amber; and Wh great 
that amber is to be met with on the coaſt of Sicily only in daily 
thoſe places where Petroleum is found, and in no other. Hoy Wilance, 
well grounded the aſſertionof Oligerius Jacobæus, a Dane, wo An inf 
has writ a particular treatiſe on this oil, may be, namely, that Ne, N 
it will grow hard and ſolid if it be boiled with ſpirit of nitre, | Hud is 
cannot ſay, as I have hitherto had no opportunity of trying the Ne (url 
experiment. This, however, is certain, that ſea-water is ef, th 
not neceſſary to the production of amber, which is often Ne mo 
found in parts very remote from the ſea. That it is not ge- been de 


nerated from the reſin of pine or fir-trees, appears evident, Nef ca 
becauſe, in the countries about Foligno, Ancona, and Seſla, ithou 
in the papal dominions, amber, ſulphur, and reſinous for. He Ga 
ſils of ſeveral kinds are dug up, though there is not a wood bree o 


of pines or firs to be ſeen all over the country. Near The 
Quercola and la Saſſo, in the Modeneſe, amber is likewiſe Mean v. 
not uncommon z and is there found in a foil which has , p 
5 a great quantity of Petroleum. In the diſtrict of Nen fo 

uneburg, and in places which are ſo far from having any e for 
communication with the ſea, that they are at the diſtance of Wp*ces » 
ten German miles from it, I myſelf have gathered large NRta b 
pieces of amber, which had both the proper hardneſs, and, Pere, 
when rubbed, the electric quality of attracting light ſub- The! 
ſtances. Alſo in a marſhy ground, on an eſtate called Gar- trees 


tow, belonging to baron Bernſtorf, very good amber has Hntrar: 
been found. This was of ſeveral kinds; ſame pieces were eg 
ellow and tranſparent, ſome white and opaque or cloudy, rid can 
and others black, which indeed are properly a kind of agate. hls, 
Theſe pieces of amber lie fingle in a turfy ſoil within a con- b 
cretion of grey ſand, and intermixt with filaments of roots ; odern 
they are alſo found in the ſame manner in the mountains of WS» 2 
Pruſſia. It is alſo no uncommon thing to find there, andin f whic 
other places, pieces of wood impregnated with ſulphur and ktache 
reſin, which have infinuated themſelves into the pores and e am 
interſtices. n © tt * 4B aper, 
The Elbe throws up fine pieces of amber on its banks in ads t 
ſeveral places. Amber is alſo dug up in a mountain called ert 
Bugarach, in the province of Languedoc, in France; but W TW o 
it has not the hardneſs of the Pruſſian; and perhaps the in- 4e 
habitants make theit lamps of it on that account. A Woke, 
g r | 4 ut 


MODE N A. 


But to obviate the objection, That poſſibly the firſt for- 
nation or perfection of amber has been occaſioned by the 


have overwhelmed thoſe countries that are, at preſent, at 
z great diſtance -from the ſea, I ſhall obſerve, that amber 
s daily formed in the earth, and, from a liquid or ſoft ſub- 
ance, is gradually indurated, and becomes a hard body. 
An inſtance of this I met with in a piece which, a few years 
270, was dug up in the abovementioned eſtate of Gartow, 
and is now in Sir Hans Sloane's muſeum at London. On 
the ſurface of that piece of amber is ſeen a withered birch- 
leaf, the fibres and indented Ages of which are imprinted in 
the moſt accurate manner on the amber. This muſt have 
been done while the latter was in its liquid ſtate. Now this 


ithout corruption or decay; eſpecially as the ſtrata in which 
de Gartow amber is found, do not lie above the depth of 
three or four feet from the ſurface of the earth. 


can recollect, are only of the terreſtrial kind, as gnats, ſpi- 
ts, piſmires, locuſts, and the like. Minerals have alſo 
ken found incloſed in amber; which is a plain proof that 
he former could not be in liquid amber in the fea, tho' ſuch 
jeces of amber may have been waſhed away from their 
mta by the ſea, and be again thrown by the tides on the 


oe 
d, Whore, or accidentally drawn up in nets. 
b. W they who attribute the origin of amber to gum or refin 


1r- WW trees, forget that amber remains indiffoluble in water, 
ontrary to the nature of gums; and that there never was 
ay vegetable found, from which a reſinous oil and volatile 
ad can be extracted, as may be done from amber and other 
hls, Amber loſes its hardneſs and tranſparency after ſu- 
von; but retains its eleCtric or attractive quality, which the 
bodern philoſophers, who are for exploding all occult qua- 


ts 5 A . . . . 

of Wes, atrribute to the ſubtile ſaline and ſulphureous particles 
in which amber is compoſed. For, ſay they, theſe, being 
nd {tached and emitted by the friction, rarefy the air near the 


ie amber, ſo that light ſubſtances, as ſtraw, pieces of 
aper, &c, being propelled by the. denſer air, move to- 
ads the amber, where the air is rarefied more or leſs in 
toportion to its proximity, or diſtance from the latter. 


wore, flames, aſhes, and ſtones of a ſulphureous fmell 3 
and 


e- water, which by ſome extraordinary inundation may 


af cannot be ſuppoſed to have continued there whole ages, 


The animals that I have ſeen incloſed in amber, as far as 
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Two Italian miles from Saſſuolo in the Modeneſe is to be Fire emitted 
1a chaſm in the earth, called la Salſa, which often ejects from Salla. 
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and throws many of them to the height of thirty yard, 


PetriſaRti- 


Flo? ting 
iſland, 


Reggio, 


R EGG 1 0: 


Theſe eructations generally fall out in ſpring and autumn, 
and are ſometimes attended with very great noiſes under 
ground. The mountain in which this aperture appears, 
has been rendered quite barten by the aſhes, ſtones, Oe. 
ejected out of the chaſm; and during its eruptions the Pe. 
troleum or oil of Peter-wells, at Saſſo and Monte Gibbio. 
is extremely turbid. Bocconi, in his Muſeo di Fiſca & d 
Eſperienze, publiſhed in quarto at Venice in 1697, pretend, M N 
to have found out that la Salſa agrees not only as to its efſecls, ing 0 
but alſo the time of its eruptions, with mount Ætna in Sicily, 
and that this agreement was patticularly remarkable on the 
loth, 11th, and 12th of May 1693. 0 1 
The country about la Salſa affords petrifactions of ſeveral WM" * 
kinds, Cochleitæ, Turbinitæ, Dentales, Tubuliti varii, recti & pedals 
intorti; but at what depth they are found I have not been in- ua th 
formed. ; | elt g 
In the little river Salſa, near Saſſuolo, are found the tecth 0 
of Hippapotami and Tubulite vermiculares; and farther to- , 
wards Saſſuolo, Buccinitæ, Caryophylla marina foſfilia Scheuchzeri bits tl 
Turbinitæ faſciculati, læves & flriati, Turbinite cylindroidei, &c WM * 1 
On Monte delle Meraviglie, are found large Chamæ ventricaſa WW. = 
The other moſt remarkable petrifacta in the territories of Mo The 
dena are Conchite valuis ægualibus lævibus & rotundis; ConchiW: V 
te oblongi & leves; Conchite firiati, tranſuerſim rugoſi; Conchits - 
in longum & tranſverſim minutifſime flriati; Cochleite celati 2 
Cochleitæ trochiformes; Chamæ; Cbamæ læ ves, rbomboideæ; Chama b 1 2 
ventrico/e ; Pectines auriti; Pectunculitæ taminlongumquam tran) E 5 
ver/um firiati; Tellinitæ ſubrotundi minutiſſimè triati; Pectuncuſ * 
leves ; Oftreite imbricati ; Oftreitarum opercula; Oflreitæ rug 


Meurices auriti, oris recurvi; Turbinitæ muricati of ſeveral kinds 


Turbinites auriti, oris dentati ; Umbilici foſſules, alias opcrcula c oY . 
chlearum celatarum, &c. * = . 
Laſtly, I muſt here obſerve, that Pliny (Iib. ii. c. 95. Os 6 


mentions a floating iſland in the Modeneſe ; but at preſeſſ ©. 
no ſuch phenomenon is to be ſeen in theſe parts. 40 
Betwixt Modena and Rubiera, you croſs the little rive 
Secchia over a very long bridge: Rubiera is one poſt- ſtaꝗ 
from Modena, and about half-way to Reggio. This l A 
mentioned city is better built, and has more regular ſtree 


. * . # » . * N thr 
than Modena; it alſo appears but little inferior to it ited - 
extent. f ; | : 

Ir pard 


The ftreet, in which the famous fair is yearly kept, 
particularly remarkable both for its length and bread! 


al 


ad the only defect is, that it is not laid out in a direct line. 55 1 
in the cathedral of Reggio is to be ſeen, over the high altar, . 
he aſſumption of the virgin Mary, painted by Vincenzo 6 
Gotti, and four marble ſtatues by Clemente da Reggio; and | 


the fame hand are alſo thoſe of Adam and Eve, which 

land before the front of the church. Among the ſepul- 

chral monuments in this church are ſeveral belonging to the 

kmily-of Maleguzi ; particularly that of Horatio Maleguzi, il 

unt of Monte Obizi, who was ambaſſador to Philip II. 1 
ing of Spain, and alſo wrote the life of pope. Pius V. He 1 
lied in the year 1583. The monument of Ugo Rangoni, 1 
ee of Paul V. to ſeveral princes, is extremely beautiful. | 
on the right fide of the Tribuna are ſix fine marble; ſtatues, [ 
ind in an adjoining chapel the images of St. Fabian and St. 
ſebaſtian. | 

The Chieſa della Madonna is a very lightſome building; Church of 
nd the cieling is elegantly painted. 1 15 the Madon- 1 
Before St. Proſpero's church ſtand fix lions which former- St. Proſpero. We 
ſerved for pedeſtals to ſome ſtructure. The roof is paint- 11 
by Camillo Procaccino, and, among other things, ex- 1 
bits the laſt judgment. In the veſtry is to be ſeen a deſcent 
om the — together with the three Mary's, by Luigi 
aracci, which conſequently deſerve notice. 

The road betwixt Modena and Parma is a part of the an” via Emilia, 
ent Via Æmilia, and is very pleaſant to travel, It lies all P-Vghrful- 
long through gardens, and is planted on both ſides with rows 724 2 
white mulberry- trees, interwoven with vines which form a proſpect. 
nd of natural feſtoons. The whole plain conſiſts of plan- 
ons and incloſures, every-where ſeparated by rows of 
ſuit-trees and vines, ſo that few countries can form a rich- 

r ſcene, or yield a more beautiful landſcape to the eye. 

On the road about five miles from Reggio, a very long River Len- 
) dre is built over the river Lenza, which is the boundary ra, bounda- 
etwixt the dutchies of Modena and Parma. 822 

On the Modeneſe fide, and on the left-hand, lies the caſtle 204 _ 
Canoſſa, which belongs at 'preſent to a family of the Canoſla 
ime name, and is famous in the hjſtory of the-middle-ages, le. 
ing the reſidence given by the — * counteſs Mathilda 
pope Hildebrand or Gregory VII. Here the emperor tgnominious 
enry IV. was obliged, in very ſevere cold weather, to ſtand penance of 
three days in the court-yard clad'in ſack- cloth, and bare- , . 
wed, without either meat or drink, and with tears to beg 
t pardon, before the pope could be prevailed on to receive 
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over that pontiff ; ſo that luſt could make but little oppoſiti- 


his former ambition and avarice ſoon reſume the aſcen lant 


torum Medialanenf. c. viii. p. 746. The ſovereign princes of Europe art 
not ſenſible. how much they are indebted to Luther's reformation, were! 


ſtorians on this head. 


EAR MAA- 
him again into the boſom of the church *. Concerning che 
ſuſpicion of a criminal commerce between this pope and Ma. 
thilda; ſee Lambertus Schaſſnaburgenſis ad ann. 1077, p. 809 
and the author of Apologia pro Henrico IV. p. 219. + 7 

Several proteſtants make uſe of the teſtimony of theſe hic. 
torians in order to complete the ſcandalous hiſtory of the 
court of Rome; and when it is objected that pope Hildebrand 
was old and emaciated, and that Mathilda was not very 
young, they anſwer, That old men are often concerned in 
ſuch inttigues. But if, fromthe hiſtories of thoſe times, we 
enquire into the character of pope Gregory VII, they will 
inform us that ambition and avarice had the predominance 


on againſt thoſe reigning paſſions. A perſon of ſuch a caſt 
of mind is ſeldom known to indulge himſelf in ſenſual plea- 
ſures; and if he happens to be ſurprized by a ſtrong temp- 
tation, ſo as to make a falle ſtep, he is aſhamed of it, and 


over him, and put him upon projects which the world look l 
upon, as grand and enterpriſing. az th 
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gular ſtreets and a great number of handiome houſes 
which the Italiatis here, according to the cuſtom of othe 
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nd. Baron. Annal: Tom. xi. ad ann: 1077, 1xviti. p. 524. Donn x5 
in vita Mathildis, lib. xi. c. 1 7. Arnulpbus Mediolauemſis, lib. iv. Ge 


only in reſpe& of the t ral proſperity and outward ſecurity of the! 
ſeveral dominions. See allo on this tread Balth. Bebel. de benefictis mag!! 
tratui politics  Luthero ixhibitis, Georg. Hern. Gotze, de beneficits ci 
cis Lutheri minifteria (exhibitis; & Job. Hermann. Firflenau, de meritis L 
theri in æconomiam publicam & privatatn, Rintel. 1749. 

+ To the hiſtorians who charge pope Gregory with carrying on amo 
rous intrigues, may be added Les Oflienſ. in chron. Caffin. lib. iii. c. 49 
Sigbert. Gemblac, and Aberic. ad an. 1085, who relate that Gregory on h 
death - bed heartily repented of this cruel treatment of the unhappy emp 
ror Henry IV. but to theſe may be oppoſed the filence of other credible h 


pa 
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parts of Italy, dignify with the name of palaxxi, or palaces, 

The little river Parma divides the city into two parts, which River of the 
have a communication with each other by three ſtone bridg- me name. 
86. Its circuit is about four Italian miles; and the citadel Circuit, 
very, much reſembles that of Antwerp. The number of in- 1 
abitants is ſuppoſed to be from forty-five to fifty thouſand; 11 
but this computation certainly exceeds the truth. 

Among the ancient writers who ſpeak of this city, are Antiquity of 
he following: Strabo, Ii. v. Livy, lib. xxxix. c. 55, the city. 
Flinys: lib. iii. c. 15. Cicero ad Famil. ib. x. ep. 33. u. 8. 

Polemys Columella, and others. In an ancient inſcription 
i is ſited Colonia Julia Auguſta Parma, 

The ducal palace is not yet completed : however, in the Duca) palace, 
luke 's apartment, a great number of fine paintings are to be lis paintings, 
tenz among theſe, the pieces which Annibal Carracci has 
wpied in oil colours from the paintings in freſco in the cu- 
jola of St. John's church, by Corregio, are eminently diſ- 1 
inguiſhed from the reſt. A night- piece of Peter denying 41 
(hriſt, and another piece, repreſenting Abraham entertain= 1.21 
zz three angels, deſerve a particular attention. Here are 1H 
no very large pieces by the cavalier Malogio, repreſent- if | 
ig the glories of heaven, and fall of Lucifer into hell, "44 
wo, to gain the favour of the eccleſiaſtics, has taken care to 4 
{ll the former with biſhops and friars. 

Adjoining to the dutcheſs's apartment is a looking-glaſs 

toſet ; but it has no very large glaſſes. Moſt of the prin- | 
pal rooms are hung with red velvet laced with gold, with | | 
de richneſs of which the brick flooring little agrees. 

The vaſt theatre at Parma, fo famous throughout all Eu- Noble che- 
mpe, was built by Rainutius I. in the year 1618, The re. 
urterre, or pit, is ſixty-five, and the ſtage ſixty- two com- 1 
non paces, in length. In Parma, the length of the whole | 
vilding. is generally computed at a hundred and ninety ells, 
ad the height about forty-nine or fifty. On each fide of 
be ſtage ſtands an equeſtrian ſtatue of one of the former 
hikes, and ſeveral other ſtatues on each fide of the pit. it 
the latter conſiſts of twelve rows, riſing gradually one a- |; 
Ve another, as in the ancient Roman amphitheatres ; and | | 
wer it is a double gallery. Some, indeed, will have it that 
twill conveniently hold eight or nine thouſand ſpectators; 1 
ut this is an aſſertion which the eye manifeſtly contradiAs bf 

irſt fight, On occaſion of the marriage of prince Ed- 1 
we, brother to the | preſent duke, with Dorothea Sophia, 1 

ghter of Philip William elector Palatine, in the year {i 
Yor. III. Y 31 1670, N . TH: 
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165670, it was moſt ſplendidly illuminated; and, during the 
opera, the parterre, or pit, was laid three or four feet under 
water, in order to repreſent a naval engagement betwixt two 
Naval en- gondola's. For this purpoſe two large rooms on each fide 
gagement of the theatre were filled with water, the entrances to the 
* pit were ſtopt, and as the flooring and ſeats of the amphi- 
theatre * are of ſtone (the latter being only covered with 

wood) there was no great difficulty in exhibiting ſuch a nau- 

machia. But the gondola's muſt certainly have been very 

much confined in their motions, as the pit could not be en- 

" larged; for in extent it is far ſhort of that of the Aliberti 
Frtraordi- theatre at Rome. The moſt remarkable thing, in the con- 
nary con- ſtruction of this edifice, is, that a word ſpoken ever fo low 


* 


ſtruction of on the ſtage is diſtinctly heard in every part of the pit, 


2 (which faves the actors no ſmall trouble) and the greateſt 


elevation of the voice cauſes no echo. It is ſa d, that, when 
Lewis XIV. deſigned to build an opera-houſe in the palace of 
the Thuilleries at Paris, he ſent the celebrated architect Vi- 
garani to Parma, in order to examine into the cauſe of this 


. Obſervation extraordinary effect; but to no purpoſe. The Paris opera- 


about the houſe is indeed ſuppoſed to be large enough to contain ſeyen 
8 or eight thouſand people; but I queſtion whether this be 
not an exaggeration little ſhort of that mentioned above; at 
leaſt I am certain that the opera- houſe at Hanover exceeds it 
both in largeneſs and elegance. 
Theatre for The illumination of the large theatre at Parma being ve- 
common uſe, ry expenſive, a ſmaller theatre has been erected for common 
| _ uſe ina ſaloon adjoining to it; and this has a pit large enough 
to contain two thouſand ſpectators. On the ſides of it ace 
three rows of ſeats, and eight more riſing one above another, 
in the manner of an amphitheatre in front, and over theſe 
are three galleries. | | 
Library, The duke's library makes a very grand appearance; the 
books are all in French binding, and elegant pillars are plac- 
ed at certain diſtances along the ſhelves. 
books does not exceed ſeventeen or eighteen thouſand vo- 
lumes; and all the care taken to preſerve them from worms 
and moths is, only by ſhaking and beating them a little at 
certain times. | 
The manufcripts are likewiſe bound in the ſame pompous 
manner. The printed books are for the moſt part in folio, 
and chiefly relate to hiſtory. At the end of the library is 
this inſcription : 
* The amphitheatre, as it is called, in the foreign theatres anſwers to 
the front boxes in our play-houſes, and conſiſts of ſeveral rows of feat 
raiſed above the pit with a gradual aſcent, . 
| | f 
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Magnificentia. 


t Ceaſe to admire the theatre of Parma, which is the 
wonder of the world; for wiſdom here exhibits a greater: 
but the greateſt wonder of all is the magnificence of his 
© moſt ſerene highneſs duke Franceſco VII. of the illuſtri- 
© ous houſe of Farneſe.” 


The cabinet of medals conſiſts of eighteen thouſand Cabinet of 
ieces, all of different dies, though there are no leſs than dals. 
ive hundred of the emperor Adrian. Over every medal is 
little ticket, with black letters on a gold ground, ſhewing 
n what occaſion it was ſtruck, &c. Thele medals are in- 
erted in copper-plates glazed, ſo that by turning them you 
have a view of the reverſes of the medals, without taking 
them out of the ſockets. This collection comes no lower 
down than the reign of Heraclius ; but the ſeries is conti- 
nued in gold, filver, and copper pieces, each affortment of 
which is kept in a ſeparate caſe, | 

The rareſt piece in this collection is a medallion of Pi. Rareſt piece. 

cennius Niger, which was ſtruck at Antioch, with Dea ſa- 
us or the goddeſs of health, on the reverſe. The three 
"WH copper medals of Qtho are of the medius modulus, or mid- 
ding ſize; one of which is a Latin medal, and the other 
two Greek, But the genuineneſs of theſe pieces is much 
FH *Puted by ſeveral {learned antiquarians. Petruſi, a Jeſuit, 
in the year 1694, began the publication of a catalogue of Catalogue, 
this muſeum, the eighth part of which, conſiſting of a thin 
yolume in folio, was publiſhed at Parma in the year 17 17. 
After his death the continuation of the work. was under- 
taken by Pioveno, another Jeſuit of Placentia, and fon to a 
Venetian nobleman ; but he is ſo ſparing of his labour, that 
de has publiſhed nothing yet. | 

The medal-tables are placed on both ſides of a long gal- 
lery, where the eye is farther entertained with the ſight of N 
kveral admirable pictures. The moſt eſteemed amongſt the Paictings, 
+ I a latter 
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latter are the following pieces, viz: a naked Venus aſſoep, 
by Annibal Caracci ; under which is a Iooking-glaſs in ; 
frame of white Carrara marble, beautifully carved with fre 
angels and a variety of flowers in relievo, by Giuliano My. 
zani; the laſt judgment, by Michael Angelo; a P:::a by 
Annibal Caracci; the eſpoufals of St. Catharine, by Cone. 
.gio; and the celebrated Zingana, or gipſey, by the ſame 
, maſter, This figure was accidentally ſo called from the 
brown complexion it had when firſt painted ; but it is a pic- 
ture of the virgin Mary in a wild, deſert, country on her 
flight to Egypt. Here are alſo Lucretia, by Parmeggiano, 
and a remarkable copy of a protrait of pope Las X. executed 
in ſuch a maſterly manner by Andrea de] Sarto, that it is pre- 
ferred by the Parmeſans to the original, which is in the poſ- 
Remark- | ſeffion of the great duke of Tuſcany. This copy is ſaid not 
able copy of only to have deceived Vaſari, but even Giulio Romano him- 
FEES ſelf, who, though he worked on the drapery of the original 
by Raphael, when, ſome time after, he ſaw this copy at 
Parma, took it for Raphael's piece, and imagined he could 
diſtinguiſh in it ſome ſtrokes of his own pencil, as Felibien 
tells us, in his Lives of celebrated painters. Pope Clement 
VII, who was of the houſe of Medicis, promiſed the origi- 
nal picture to one of the dukes of Mantua; who paid his ho- 
line(s a viſit, and afked him for it. But the cunning Flo- 
rentine, being very unwilling, upon ſecond thoughts, to part 
with ſuch an exquiſite piece, contrived to put the duke off 
with a copy of it (which 1s that we are ſpeaking of ) and 
kept the original ſtill at Florence. This inſtance renders 
ſomething dubious that infallible certainty, which many con- 
noiſſcurs pretend to, of immgdiately telling us, upon ſeeing 
any celebrated picture, the name of the artiſt that painted it. 
* the picture gallery is a ſmaller apartment, which, as 
it contains many coſtly and valuable curioſities, may be called 
a muſeum, or treaſury. Here are ſeveral cabinets, tables, 
and clocks of plain and raifed Florentine work, and one em- 
belliſked with admirable feulpture, and ſet with gems; two 
tables of rock-cryftal, adorned with figures, one of which 
has a ſilver border gilt, and the other is embelliſhed with 
flowers of enamel and gold; ſeveral marble and agate vaſes; 
a fine hanger ſet with very valuable jewels, among which is 
a chry ſolite of the bigneſs of a large bean; ſeveral caſkets 
ornamented with enamel and gems; paintings on bi 
laxuli, and curious works in ivory.“ Among the laſt are ſe- 
yeral crucifixes, where the whole body of our Saviour, thc 
1 | \ 4 army 
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excepted, is made of a ſingle piece. Here is an aſſort- : = 
ent of mother- Of- pearl, curiouſly wrought ; another of am- | 
„ and a Cloſet full of pieces of rock cryſtal, moſt of which "WI 
ere brought from the country of the Griſons. Some of Extraordi- 1 
icſe pieces are near the bigneſs of a man's head; and in this har — WW 
ofet is an intire ſet of altar furniture of cryſtal, with a caſ- al. . 1 
t of cryſtal, ſeveral cryſtal pillars, and a remarkable piece of g 
je fame, reſembling a mountain dividing itſelf into two 1 
wked tops, which weighs near a thoufand pounds. It has 1 
t indeed the fineſt luſtre; but, as to its largeneſs, I queſtion | 
ether its equal can be produced in any part of the world. 
ſhe largeſt piece of cryſtal known in Pliny's time weighed 
0 more than fifty pounds, and was preſented by Livia to the 
pit] as a very extraordinary curiofity #, | | 
Adjoining to this muſeum is an apartment filled with ſhells, Antiquities, 
cient inſcriptions, buſts, and lamps; Egyptian, Greek, 7 


d Roman idols. Not long fince the paintings in fe/co diſ- Paintings in AL} 


wered at Rome in the Farneſian gardens, and ſuppoſed to fr:/cbelong- $3 


ve belonged toNero's apartments, were alſo brought hither. t. pln 


he figures of men repreſented in theſe paintings are not de- ments, 947 


med in the beſt manner; the faces are ſcarce diſtinguiſh- ] | 
ile, and the colours at preſent quite faded. In my opini- 

it would be doing injuſtice to the ancients to form an idea 
their ſkill-in painting from ſuch pieces; for though, pro- 
ably, antiquity produced no paintings which can rival the 
orks of Raphael and ſome other modern artiſts ;- yet their 
zinters could not but draw great advantages from the flou- 
thing ſtate of ſculpture, in which the ancients deſerve the 
cheſt applauſe. 

In a cabinet in this room is kept a miſſal curiouſly illumi- 
ted and painted, at the end of which is an altar painted 
miniature, and inſcribed with theſe words: | 


Julius Clevius Monumenta hac Alexandra Farnefio Dominus | 
faciebat MH. D. AL. VI. 0 


Julius Clovius painted theſe memorials for Aleſſandro | i} 
aneſe, his patron, in the year 1546.” | | 


Concerning the works of this Clovius mention has alrea- 
deen made in my account of the Vatican library. Theſe 


* Plin. Hiſt, Nat. lib. xxxvii. cap. 2. 
2 Y 3 ? 
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* A fig is about ſour ſhillings and ninepence ſterling. + / 
crown. J Two ſhillings. About a guinea; | : 
I W 7 
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paintings have been alſo. retouched by P. Ramelli, who ded e who f 
Ty: very lately. | princi 
 Rgvino the As to the theatrical and perſpective paintings, Parma ma He lik 

painter. 8 Y 
| may now boaft of a maſterly hand in Righino, a native of Wver 
that city. _ | Th 
Stables; The duke's ſtables conſiſt of ſeveral ſeparate buildings; . which 
and near them are alſo kept the ſtate coaches, c. both of times 
ancient and modern times, many of which are very ſuperb, W tumn 
D: poſition Duke Rainutius I, beſides the univerſity erected in 1 599, in fiſh 
bb. 8 al ſo founded an academy in 1601 for perſons of noble fa. WM der th 
Nobili. milies, in which young ſtudents from their childhood are in- hid at 
ſtructed not only in grammar, the claſſics, rhetoric, philoſo- nobilit 
ſophy, mathematics, geography, hiſtory, divinity, the civil, the ſi 
feodal, and canon law; but likewiſe in the German, French, time a 
and Spaniſh languages; in muſic, painting, fortification, W manne 
dancing, fencing, vaulting, and riding. This academy is Th 
under the direction of the Jeſuits; and the annual allow. egio, 
ance to every ſtudent for board, lodging, waſhing, fire and [n this 
candle, attendance, and inſtruction is about a hundred filip- of the 
bi *, one of which is equal to nine pao/i and a half. The ing ca 
riding-ſchool is furniſhed with horſes from the duke's ſtables, cupola 
to the number of twenty or thirty; and only a ducatoor,, or This 
ſcudo +, is given every. month to the head groom. For other junta 7 
arts, as painting, fortification, Cc. they pay about four fas- ti, 
li f a month; and the gratuities to ſervants, contributions to © ca 
the chapel, feaſts, camedies, and the carnival diverſions may Ciov. ; 
amount to about four ducatoons || a year, imperi 
The morning lectures generally take up two hours and a In t 
half, and thoſe of the afternoon about three. The ſtudents the ſta 
are divided into camerate, or claſſes, of ten or thirteen ; and of Flo 
every camerata has a ſervant and monitor, which mult be an church 
eccleſiaſtic. There are at preſent a hundred and thirty young ſtand 1 
noblemen, either counts or barons, in this college ; but the the po 
feundation admits of two hundred and fifty ſtudents. Youth niſteri1 
of all nations are received here indiſcriminately; but with Aang 
regard to birth they muſt be noble, and ſuch as are capable tiſtery 
af being admitted among the knights {of Malta. When marble 
they walk about the city, the ſtudents are dreſſed in black; ln this 
but in hunting, and during the feſtivities in autumn, they % v 
ace allowed to wear cloaths of any colour. That ſtudent ot 
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o ſignalizes himſelf moſt by his exerciſes, Ic. is ſtiled 
rincipe, and has a particùlar reſpect paid him by the reſt. 
He likewiſe wears a medal hanging at a purple ribbon with a 
auer border, on his breaſt. a 
There are two elegant theatres in the college, in one of 
which the ſtudents act plays during the carnival ; at other 
times they allow the players to perform in them. The au- 
WH tumn vacation they ſpend at one of the duke's country-ſeats 
in fiſhing, hunting, and other innocent paſtimes; but un- 
der the care of proper directors: nor are their ſtudies quite 
laid aſide during this ſeaſon. The duke and the principal 
nobility of the * lend their coaches and horſes to carry 
the ſtudents into the country; and, at the expiration of the 
time allowed them, they are brought back in the ſame 
manner. | 
The cupola of the cathedral is admirably painted by Cor- Cathedral 
regio, and repreſents the aſſumption of the virgin Fl — — by 
[n this piece the noble invention of the painter, the delicacy — 
of the ſtrokes of his pencil, and the beauty of the colour- 
ing cannot be ſufficiently extolled. Copper- plates of this 
cupola are ſold at Rome by Roſh for two ſcudi and a half, 
This work is intitled La Cupala di Parma, cio la uirgine aſ- 
rata in gloria con cori Angeli e Santi fra le nubi e ſplendori 
i ltr, gli Apo/ioli, i Santi Dottori cogli altri Angeli e Putti, 
oon candelieri e odori, diſegnata ę intagliata in acqua forte da 
Cu. Battiſia Vauni, and is compriſed in fifteen ſheets of 
imperial paper. 
4 In the large ſubterraneous vault under this church is ſeen Monument 
esche ſtately monument of S. Bernardo degli Uberti, a native of Bern. 
of of Florence, and biſhop of Parma. In the area before the * Uberti. 
n church, as before many other churches in this part of Italy, 
of ftand the figures of ſeveral lions, which ſupport the pillars of 
if be portico. The baptiſtery, or particular chapel for admi- Chipe? for 
n niſtering baptiſm, ſtands cloſe by the cathedral. It is an P 
i *Qangular, lofty. ſpacious ſtructure, and reſembles the bap- 
e tiſtery at Piſa. The font is of one intire piece of white 
-1 marble, and the baluſtrade round it is of yetlow marble. 
In this chapel are to be ſeen ſeveral ancient pieces of paint- 
y 5. which are very much valued. | | | 
ot far from the cathedral ſtands the Chieſa di S. Giovan- Church of 
ni which has an elegant front, a tribuna decorated with ſculp- ii. * 
ture and gilding, and two fine organs erected oppoſite to 
each other. The cupola of this church, as well as that of 
the cathedral, was painted by Corregio, and repreſents the 
| TS. virgin 


* as 
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virgin Mary crowned by God the Father and the Son. But 
when the Benediftiae monks; to whom this church belong, 
thought proper to widen the choir, the cupola was broken 
down : however, before that happened, copies were taken 
of the paintings with which it was adorned by Annibe] and 
Auguſtino Caracei; and from thoſe copies the preſent cupo- 
la was painted by Ceſare Aretuſi. The copies painted by 
the two Caracci's are kept in the duke's palace. Corregio 
worked on the original paintings in the old cupola from the 
year 1520 to 1524 
proper name The aſcenſion or aſſumption of the virgin Mary over the 
of Parmeg- high altar is the work of Parmeggiano, whoſe proper name 
|< aogy was Franceſco (or, as others will have it, Giacomo) Maz. 
AZuoli; and by that name he is diſtinguiſhed from his uncle 
Girolamo Mazzuoli, who was alſo an eminent painter, 
His misſor- According to Vaſſari's account, Franceſco Mazzuoli, or 
tung. Parmeggiano, was unhappily ſeduced by alchymiſtical chi- 
mera's, ſo that he neglected his proper art, and at laſt he loft 
his reputation, his eaſe, and his life. Ws 5 
© Fhe-above-mentioned high altar is inſulated: or detached 
from the wall, and ſet with lapis lazuli, agate, and curious 
ſorts of fine marble. "The. ftalls in the choir are of wood 
beautifully inlaid. - In the Capella della Madonna are to be 
ſeen two original paintings by Corregio, and two copies of 
his famous night- piece and Madonna, which are in the du- 
cal palace at Modena, | . 
Church del In the church del Sepolero is likewiſe to be ſeen, in a 
Sepolcro, chapel near the entrance on the right hand, the virgin Mary 
uuith her divine infant, and Joſeph. Oppoſite to this is a pic- 
ture of Joſeph exhorting Mary to eſcape to Egypt; both by 
Corregio. 8 | 1 
8. Antorio In the church of S. Antonio I Abbate is a fine piece by 
Abbate. the ſame maſter, repreſenting St. Jerome and the virgin 
Mary, with the infant Jeſus, and St. Mary Magdalene wor- 
ſhipping him. | | 


- 


Madonna The church of Madonna della Steccata is elegantly built, 


mn Siccca- and is adorned with four ſmall cupola's, painted in fre/co by 
g Parmeggiano. 
The monuments of ſeyeral princes of the houſe of Far- 
Capyckin, neſe are to he ſeen in the Capuchin church, Under the arch 
church, af vault where the ſarcophagus of the celebrated hero Alci- 
ſandro Farneſe lies, is the following inſcription: 
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Pro parti Viftoriis in Belgio clarut, 3 — Far- 
Pro Chriftianis virtutibus in cls clarior, 13 


Et Seren ſſima ejus Uxor Maria Luſitane, f : 
 Duomods in vitd ſud dilexerunt ſe, 
Ita et in marte non ſunt ſeparati. 
| Haæc ambos urna capit; 
Et quos pietas fecerat ſimiles, 
bg Sepulchrum facit equales. 
” Obiit Ilie anno MD XCII. Hac autem M. D. L XX7I.. 
© In this urn lies a prince famous for his viftories in the 
Low-countries, but more illuſtrious in heaven for his. 
Chriſtian virtues, together with his moſt ſerene conſort 
Mary, a princeſs of Portugal ; who, as in life they loved 
each other, in death are not divided; for thoſe who re- 
embled each other in piety, are equally commemorated by 
theſe monumental honours. He died in the year 15923 
ind, his conſort 1577. 


On the payement of the church near the door, juft over 
grave, are theſe words: | 


D. O. NV. 
Alexander Farneſius, 
8 Belgis devictis, 
|  Prancaſque obſedione levatis, 
| Ut 


Humili hoc loco 
Ejus cadaver reponeretur 
Mandavit, 
TIT. Non. Decemb. MDAXCTI. 
| Et 
| Ut ſecum Marie Luſitanæ 
| Conjugis optime ofa 
| ungerentur, illus 
| 7 eflamentum ſecutus, . 
Annut, 


To God the greateſt and beſt of beings.” 
* Aleſſandro Farneſe, after defeating the Flemings and 


| ſuppoſe Alexander Farnefius muſt be inſerted here to make the ſenſe 
Fete, though it is omitted in the German edition. 
6 relieving 
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© relieving the French who were beſieged, ordered his bod, rey v 
© to be laid in this humble place on the third of Decembel ze in 
* 


1592. And, in compliance with her laſt will, conſentec 

that the remains of his dear wife Mary of Portugal ſhoul 
- be depoſited in the ſame grave.” 

Here are likewiſe ſome good paintings by Guercino, An 
nibal Caracci, and Auguſtino Carracci ; the laſt of theſe ar 
tiſts lies buried in this church. x 

The yearly revenues of the duke of Parma are com 
puted at five hundred and fifty thouſand ſcudi or crowns ſer] 
It is ſaid, the ſalt-works alone, all charges deduced 
yield above fifty thouſand ſcudi. They are carried on at $a] 
fo, about twenty-four Italian miles from Parma; wher, 
there are twelve wells or pits of ſalt-water, which are twe 
bundred ells in depth. The water being drawn out of the 
wells is boiled in large caldrons till it evaporates, and begin 
to coagulate or break ſo as to produce ſalt. After this it | 
mixed with putrified bullocks blood, and that of other ani 
mals, and the whole is boiled together for about an hour 
and carefully ſkimmed all the while. By this proceſs a pure an 
white ſalt is obtained. The mixture of blood with the alt 
water I had ſeen practiſed at Hall in Saxony, and ſome othe 
parts of Germany; but did not think it was uſed for refin 
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ing falt in any other country in Europe, as this method ii At V 


intirely unknown at Luneburg and other ſalt-works. It i able ct 


indeed pretended, that the volatile. falts with which the bloogF} The 
of animals is replete, purify the ſalt-water drawn from bree J 
wells, and help to precipitate the heterogeneous particles iicre is 
however, this may be effected by many. other ingredient n the | 
without making uſe of blood. | ted: no 
At Liſignano, which lies twelve Italian miles from ParmaWatles d 
are two medicinal ſprings of mineral water. rerman 
Petroleum is found in ſeveral places in the Parmeſan terW9hte 
ritories; fometimes without water, as at Miano and Vizzo Borg 
le; ſometimes floating on the ſurface of the water in well a ve 
as at Ozzono, St. Andrea, Fornovo, Ribiano, Liſignanq out th 
Torre, Saſſo, and Caleſtano. 7 od an 
In ſome veins of loam and chalk near Bardi, ſexangula 
cryſtals are frequently found, and alſo a few petrifactions. . Conc 
The excellency of the Parmeſan cheeſe, fo celebrated *,'*®" 
all the elegant tables in Europe, proceeds from the excel. 4 
lent paſtures in this country ; particularly thoſe about Pla to, wh 
centia, where the meadows during the whole ſummer m 595 an 
be ate ted at pleaſure, by means of ſmall fluices which co 4 wh | 
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wy water from the Po. Beſides, the waters of that river 
xe impregnated with a ſlimy ſubſtance, which proves a ve- 
y good manure to the grounds which they overflow. The 
tows here yield an uncommon quantity of milk, ſo that in a 
good ſeaſon the milk of fiſty cows will make a rich cheeſe of 
hundred weight every day. But within a few miles of this 
fertile tract of land, which does not extend above ten Italian 
niles in length, the cows do not yield ſuch plenty of milk 
x they do in the Parmeſan; nor is it ſo rich. But as in 
Germany great quantities of Dutch cheeſes are ſold, which 
never were in Holland, fo likewiſe many thouſands of pounds 
of cheeſe made in Lodi, Trino, Bologna, &c. paſs under 
the name of Parmeſan ; eſpecially as the peaſants about 
Lodi, in the Milaneſe, have the like advantage of water- 
ing their meadows, ſo as to mow them four or five times a 
fear. There are three kinds of Parmeſan cheeſe : 1. For- 
naggio di Forma, which is commonly two palms in diame- 
er and about eight inches thick, 2. Formaggio di Robiole, 
nd 3. Formaggio di Robiolini. Sometimes ſaffron is uſed 
r colouring theſe cheeſes, and half an ounce ſuffices for a 
hundred of them. Parmeſan cheeſe is in great perfection 
when it is three or four years old; and that which crumbles 
ncutting is reckoned the beſt. 

At Vianino, near the Appenine mountains, a very. pala- 
able cheeſe is made of ſheeps-milk. 


here is a ferry over the river Taro. A little way farther, 
in the leſt-hand, lies Caſtello Guelfo, which is ſtill inhabi- 
ted: not far from it ſtands Caſtello Gibellino. Both theſe 
tles derive their names from the two factions by which 
zermany and Italy were for a long time made a ſcene of 
ſaughter and confuſion “. 


out this town abounds in trufles, The road here is ver 
wod and exceeding pleaſant all the way, like that from Fa- 


It Italians have publiſhed ſeveral ridiculous fitions, wide Sigon. de regn. 
al. c. 13. Philipp. Bergam. ad an. 1234. Trithem. chron. Hirſaug. ad an. 
1140, The true epocha of theſe appellations is to be dated from the year 
lo, when, at the battle near Wieſberg, the oppoſite parties of duke 
welph and Conrad diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the military words Hye 
Fand Hye Gibelingen. Sce Andr. Preſbyter. chron. Bavar. p. 25. 
rater aunal. Boi, J. I. lib. 21. and Eccard. de uſu & præſt. etymol. & 5. 


* enza 


* Concerning the origin of the names of Guelphs and Gibellines, 


The diſtance from Parma to Placentia is about thirty- catello 


three Italian miles, and about five miles from the former Guelfo and 
CafteHo Gi- 


bellino. 


Borgo 8. Donnino which is the next poſt- ſtage, though it Borgo 8. 
be a very mean place, is an epiſcopal ſee. The country Donnino. 
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enza and Bologna. It runs in a ſtraight line with fine inclg. 


ſures on both ſides, which are divided by rows of fruit-trees 


interwoven with vines; particularly the part that leads from 
Reggio (which has been already deſeribed) to Placentia, 
where the country is ſo delightfully cultivated, that it has the 
appearance of a large garden or orchard. In ſuch a charm- 
ing fertile country, it may be ſuppoſed, that the clergy 
have not neglected to procure fat benefices and large endou- 


Great num- ments. Accordingly I have been aſſured, that, of the twenty. 


der of eccle- 
ſiaſtics in 
Pl acentia. 


eight thouſand inhabitants of the territories of Placenta, 
two thouſand are eccleſiaſtics, monks, nuns, Oc. 


Annualfair, On the fifth day of April the great yearly fair commen- 


ces, and laſts a fortnight. Placentia fair is accounted the 
largeſt in all Italy; but it is not to be compared with the fair; 
held in Germany, The ſtands and booths take up a very 
large area near the ducal palace, which is laid out in regular 
lanes or paſſages, which are covered with canvas, as a ſhel- 
ter both againſt rain and the heat of the ſun. The belt en- 
tertainment in Placentia, during the fair, was the opera, 
where three of the beſt fingers in Italy performed the vocal 
part, namely, Carlo Broſchi, detto Farinelli, Giovanni Ca- 
reſtini, and Franceſca Cuzzoni Sandoni. A perſon is ad- 
mitted into the pit for a pas/o *. One inconveniency that at- 
tended this diverſion was, that the opera did not begin till 
ten o'clock at night, and was not over till near four in the 


The preſent morning. The duke and dutcheſs of Parma, with a ven 


duke of Par- 


ma, 


dutcheſs is of the duke of Modena's family. They live ver) 


numerous retinue, were preſent. The duke, as to his per 
ſon, is very corpulent, though he has formerly uſed a great 
deal of exerciſe, as riding and hunting, &c. to bring dow 
his fat. But, as at preſent his corpulency will not bear an 
violent motion, he paſſes moſt of his time in reading and 
converſation +. He is very affable to ſtrangers, and durin: 
the opera ſeveral perſons were admitted into his box. Th 


happily together, and their only concern is the want of : 
male heir 1. The court generally reſides at Parma, the al 
of that city being reckoned more ſalubrious than that of Pla 
centia. The ducal palace at the former is alſo larger an 
more. commodious than that of Placentia. 


** Six pence. | wh : 
+. Since this author wrote, the dutchy of Parma is become ſubject to 
prince of the houſe of Bourbon. 


t Duke Antonio, who ſueceeded his brother Franceſco in the year 1727 
died on the aoth of January 1731. 0 
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On the area before the town-houſe are two bronze eque- Fquettrian 
tian ſtatues, and on each of the pedeſtals, which are of _ I 
ne, two bronze baſſo relievo's with an inſcription in braſs p,,1.c. 
nder each of them. One ftatue, which is much ſuperior 
the other, repreſents duke Aleſſandro Farneſe, and the 
iſs relievo's on the pedeſtal exhibit the ſiege of Antwerp, 

id the raiſing of that of Paris, with the following inſcrip- 
on on two ſides of it: | 


Alexandro Farneſio 
Placentia, Parma, &c. Duc III. 
. 
Gonfalonerio perpetuo 
Belgis devictis Belgico, 
Gallis obſidione levatis Gallico, 
Placentia Civitas, 

Ob ampli ſſima accepta beneficia, 
Ob Placentinum nomen 
Sui nominis glorid 
Ad ultimas uſque gentes 
Propagatum, 

Invidto Domino fuo 

| Equeſtri hac flatud 
Sempiternum voluit extare monimentum. 


fo Aleſſandro Farneſe, third duke of Placentia, Parma, 
Fe, the conqueror of the Netherlands, to whom Paris the 
apital of France owed its relief, the city of Placentia in 
ratitude for the many great benefits received from him, 
d for his propagating the honour of Placentia by his il- 
utrious name to the remoteſt part of the globe, have erec- 
ed this equeſtrian ſtatue, as to their invincible ſovereign, 
nd as a perpetual monument of his glory.“ | 


Under the other ſtatue which is that of Rainucci I. are Rainutius 
following words : | the Firſt, 


| Rainutig 
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11 Stradone. city. The high-ftreet, called Stradone, is five and twent 


St. Sixtus's 
church. 


PLACENT 1A 


Rainutio Farneſio | ſic Eil 
Placentia, Parme, c. Duci IIII. * 
S. R. E. Gonfalonertio perpetus and ” 
Cuſtodi juſlitie, (his C 

Cultort equitatis, al mc 

Ob 0 lion 

Odi fices allectas, nds 

2 auctum, 7 
Patriam illuftratam, 139 
Placentia Civitas b 1 

0 Principi Optimo 9 
Equeſtrem Statuam 0 


To Rainucci Farneſe, fourth duke of Placentia, Parma 
Sc. the beſt of princes, the patron of juſtice and equity 
the city of Placentia, in gfatitude for his care in procurin 
the moſt ingenious artificers, in promoting the glory of hi 
country, and increaſing the number of his ſubjects, ha 
erected and dedicated this equeſtrian ſtatue.” 


Theſe inſcriptions, with ſeveral others, ſhew that th 
Placentians give themſelves the preference to the Parmeſan 
The Scots, in the title of thoſe kings, who, at the ſame tim 
were kings of England, were guilty, butin a greater degre 
of the ſame arrogance, | Ip 

The caſtle of Placentia is but improperly ſo called, an 
the city is not capable of making any defence. The rive 
Po runs at the diſtance of five or {1x hundred paces from Plz 
centia ; and the whole diſtri, on account of which the cit 
is very juſtly called Piacenza, i. e. pleaſantneſs, exbibits To! 
delightful proſpect from the top of one of the towers in t uguſt, 
and Par 
ind gra 
remark: 


common paces. broad, and three thouſand feet long in a « 
rect line; but the buildings are not anſwerable. 
In St. Sixtus's church, which belongs to the BenediQineWieſcend: 
is to be ſeen a fine picture in which Raphael has repreſentWby few, 
the virgin Mary with St. Sixtus and St. Barba. The fialWlands, & 
in the choir are of wood finely inlaid, and it is furniſhed wiſinoney 
two fine organs, erected oppoſite to each other. On o£onks « 
ſide of the high altar this inſcription is cut in marble, £1 
Berga Auguſta Hludovici Germ. Reg. F. Hludovici Pii Aug. N. This Ia 
tis, Karoli M. Aug. Proneptis, Hludævici II. Aug. Conjus a ad in 
nifyin 


— — — — — — 22 — — — — 


eee I A. 


ing, That Engilberga Auguſta, the daughter of Ludo- 
vic king of Germany, grand-daughter of Ludovic the pi- 
ous and auguſt, great-grandaughter of Charles the great 
ind auguſt, and wife to Ludovic II. the auguſt, founded 
this church.” Near this altar is to be ſeen a large ſepul- Monument 
val monument of white and black marble, on which are of Margaret 
o lions, two ſtatues of women, and two. of men, all of * aun. 
ite marble, together with the Auſtrian and Farneſe arms. 

ere is no inſcription on the monument itſelf ; but, proba- 

jy, it was erected in honour of Margaret of Auſtria, the 

e of duke Ottavio Farneſe, and mother to the celebrated 

o Aleflandro Farneſe. Cloſe by it on the left hand, as 

ju go towards the altar, are the following words : 


Margaretæ Auſtriace 
4 Carol: J. Aug. F. . 
a Odtavii Farn. Plac. & Parm. Ducis II. 
ö 8 Unxori 


v Wo Alexandri Max. Ducis III. Matri, 
j | Rainutii Ducis IV. Avie, 
a Majoribus, Viro, & Sobole feliciſſimæ, 
EKariſſimi exempli fœminæ, 
Rebuſque in Belgio geſtis 
h nſign, 
n N uod in Sammo decedens ofſa ſua 
m n hanc ædem transferri juſſit, 
© Dubdque eidem pretioſam ſupellectilem 
Et cœnobio in pios uſus pecuniam 
Leg avi t, 
Abbas & Monachi poſ. 
MDCATVIL 


To Margaret of Auſtria, daughter of Charles V. the 
weuſt, wife of Ottavio Farneſe, ſecond duke of Placentia 

and Parma, mother of Aleſſandro the great, third duke, 

and grandmother of Rainucci, the fourth duke, who was 
remarkably happy in her anceſtors, her huſband, and her 
teſcendants ; a woman whoſe exemplary piety was equalled 
My few, and famous for her noble actions in the Nether- 
lands, &c. who left her rich furniture and a large ſum of 
money to this convent for pious uſes; the abbots and 
nonks erected this monument in 1617. 


This Tady was a natural daughter of the emperor Charles Account of 
and in her fourteenth year was married to the firſt duke of ber. 
| Florence, 


* d adi. ＋ꝓꝗꝓx—ͤ—— ᷑ ͥ ⁵ - — 
a - — 


Florence, Aleſſandro de Medicis, who was a natural ſon 9 
Lorenzo de Medicis duke of Urbino, vr, according to othe;; 
of pope Clement VII. But he being ſoon after murdereg 
in the year 1538, ſhe was again married to the duke of Par. 
ma; her ſecond huſband being hardly fourteen years of age 
and ſhe ſcarce entered into her ſeventeenth year. After the 
death of Charles V. ſhe was appointed governeſs of the Ne 
therlands, in the year 1559 ; which high ſtation ſhe diſchar; R 
ed with ſo much prudence, for the ſpace of eight years, that Jt 
probably the Spaniſh affairs in that country would have tak 
en a batter turn, had her advice been followed by the mi 5 the 
niſtry. She was not only remarkable for her firmneſs aud Int 
reſolution, but was alſo famous for her bodily ſtrength, and s ne 
is ſaid to have had a beard like that of a man. She dicd, M be bre 
the year. 1586, at Ortona in the kingdom of Naples, e 
appears by the inſcription quoted above, which ſays tha bis 
Margaret died at Samnium, the ancient name of that city. ulph 
Se. Auguſ= The church of St. Auguſtine is remarkable for its fine navy which, 


an and fpacious iſles. Here are alſo feveral pieces in ſtucco Cre: 
church, Pp 0 
f work, and, in the veſtry, the crucifixion finely cut in wood erer s 
S. Maria in 8. Maria in Campagna is one of the beſt churches in the The fe 
Campagna. city, and is adorned with a great many pieces of painting b; ance ; 
Georgione, Paolo Veroneſe, Aleffandro Tiarini, and Porde ent 

none. | 1702. 


$. Sabino, F. Sabino's church is remarkable for its fine organ, an the Im 
for a certain feſtival, at which ſeaſon the church is for ſomt with a 
days ornamented with a ſurpriſing quantity of rich furnitur of S. 1 
and plate: And on the middle of the great altar, whic he got 
then looks like a magnificent ſide-board, is a kind of pyra town-h 
mid of large ſilver Abbes, Se. firſt of 


Salt- works. There are in the dutchy of Placentia a great number c roug 

Vitriol. falt-works, A conſiderable quantity of vitriol is alſo gather place. 

hon. ed and refined there; and ſome iron forges have like wit this bo 
been ſet on foot in this country near the Appenines, wher we nig 


[to wh 
mans, 
panic, 
the Im 
ſelves 
from a 
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of it is 
hood, 
Vor, 


they have allo begun to work in copper. 
petrifacti- Among the petrifactions of this country the Dentales a 
ens. cemarkably beautiful, and well preſerved; 
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LETTER LXVIII. 
Journey to Cx RM ON A and Max TVA. 
SIR, . 


* 


dut the road is not ſo pleaſant, nor kept in ſuch good repair 
s the Via Kmilia leading to Placentia. | 


ing no bridge over this river below Turin, It is here about 
the breadth of the Rhine at Manheim; but a little lower it 
grows much wider, According to Burnet's computation, 
in his theory of the earth, the Po hourly diſcharges into the 
gulph of Venice eighteen millions of cubic. feet of water 
which, however, I ſhall not diſpute with him. 


tance ; and it owes a great part of its reputation to the at- 


1702. By means of a correſpondence carried on betwixt 
the Imperialiſts and ſome of the townſmen, and particularly 
with an eccleſiaſtic of the name of Coſoli, who was curate 
of 8. Maria Nuovo, a church that ſtood near the ramparts, 
he got poſſeſſion of the Porta Santa and Palazzo Publico, or 
town-houſe, where marſhal Villeroy reſided; and on the 
firſt of February entered the city by a canal or aqueduct, 
through which formerly the French had alſo ſurpriſed this 
place, But unfortunately the troops which were to ſupport 
this bold enterprize, having loſt their way by the darkneſs of 
the night and a fog, came up too late; and gave the French 


to whom the Iriſh brigades, by furiouſly attacking the Ger- Bravery ot 
nans, performed ſignal ſervice) time to recover from their We butt. 


panic, and put themſelves in a poſture of defence : fo that 
the Imperialits were obliged to retreat; contenting them- 
ſelves with the honour of carrying off Villeroy priſoner 
from a garriſon of ſix thouſand men. The French, in the 
irſt tranſport of their rage againſt Coſoli, pulled down the 
church of 8. Maria Nuova to the ground; ſo that nothing 
of it is now to be ſeen. But near the place where the church 
ood, not far from the Porta Santa, is ſhewn the ſubterra- 

Vor, III. 2 neous 


ROM Placentia to Cremona is a journey of eighteen Road toCre- 
Italian miles, along a fruitful well cultivated country; won. 


In the way to Cremona the Po is ferried over; there be- River Pe. 


Cremona is an univerſity, which was founded by the em- Cremona, 
peror Sigiſmund ; but is now in a very declining condition. p 


a | ge | « ortificatr» 
The fortifications of this city are at preſent of no impor- on. 


tempt made on this place by prince Eugene, in the year Prince Eu- 


gene's at- 
terupt in 


170. 


niverſity. 
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CRE MON A 
neous paſſage through which the Germans entered the city; 


, | ry 
it is now ſecured. with a ſtrong. iran gate. 8 K& 

There are in Cremona a great many towers and ſteeples; Wl his 

but the higheſt of them does not deſerve the encomiums 

commonly beſtowed on it; for Italy affords a great many ct. 
towers which not only equal, but ſurpaſs it in height. There TY 

oes a ſtory that the emperor Sigiſmund and pope John Wore 
XII. once aſcended this tower, attended by Gabrino Fun. de ha 
dolia, the fovereign of the city; and that the latter after. m_ 
A remark- yards faid, He repented of nothing fo much as that he de 41 
able inftance e had not thrown down the civil and temporal heads of... 0 
bln.” Chriſtendem from the top of it, and by that means im. N 
* mortalized his name, in imitation of Eroftratus, who (et 5 0 
© fire to the famous temple of Diana at Epheſus.“ The 
Cathedral. In the cathedral is a handſome monument erected to the gk 
memory of cardinal Franceſco Sfondrato, adorned with fine The 
baſſo-relievo's ; and likewiſe ſome paintings by celebrate; Nies 5 
maſters. Before the entrance of the church are two lions Aprete 
each ſupporting a pillar. The like alſo is to be ſeen before alle, 

the baptiſtery, which is a large, lofty, octan gular building, wit "wu 
4 two galleries round the upper part of it. ; | Mar 
Dominican The Dominican church is adorned with ſome good paint- wirr 
church. ings, and a ſuperb altar made of /apis lazuli, agate, and ""— 
beautiful marble. On the cieling is ſeen a picture of the kth © 
Madonna, who, in token of her peculiar protection, _n he... oh 

mantle over three monks, and as many nuns, of the Domi s fully 
Image of St, nican order. In the area before the church is a ſtatue of $t wuntry 
Dominic. Dominic holding a croſs in his right-hand, and in his left bure of 
dog with a lighted torch in his mouth. Under it is the fol I 
lowing inſcription :; heir tri 
| | 22 gales t 
S. Domi nico. „ warblin 
| Ord. Prad. &. Roſ. ac &. Ing. is In/lit, ene ſti 
Fidei Reparatori ac Orbis, by in ] 
Viro 1 ag land 
Pietate eximio, Charitate optimo, Religions maxims, Ds 
Patri N Ares to 
Devotiſſimus filius poſuit Be 
N. DCCAAII. breſt of 


| ie 
To St. Dominic; founder of the order of the pred we aly 
< cants of the moſt ſacred roſary, and of the holy inquii 
tion; the reſtorer both of the faith, and reformer of th 
« world; a man eminently diſtinguiſhed for his extraordin 
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y piety, extenſive charity, and Zea! for religion, one of 

his moſt dutiful ſons, as to the father of his order, erected 

i this ſtatue in the year 1722. 


St. Peter's church, which belongs to the canons regular, St. Peter's 
den beautiful ſtructure, adorned with elegant paintings. church, 
Here is kept the body of St. Mary of Egypt, who, after Mia 


ern of repentance and mortification, Her picture over 
the altar is not black; and they are very much miſtaken 
who do-not d:ſtinguith this ſaint trom the virgin Mary, be- 
cauſe in ſome places ſhe is reprefented of a black complexi- 
0 : the latter is particularly called Madonna di Lorctto. 
The Auguſtines have a good library in their convent, and Auguſtines 
their church alſo exhibits ſeveral good pieces of painting. church. 
The diſtance from Cremona to Mantua is forty Italian 
miles 3 and about the midway between theſe two cities lies 
pretty little town called Bozzolo. It is fortified with a Bozzalg, 
altle, and is the chief place of a (ſmall principality of that 
ume. Three miles from thence we paſſed near 8. Martino 
| Marcaria over the Oglio, which is a conſiderable river. The Ogio, 
1 winter, after great rains, the road between Cremona and 
Mantua is almoſt impaſſable, becauſe 'of the ſoftneſs and Bad roads. 


c lepth of the foil; as when we travelled there after a long re ogy 
"Wrought it was but very indifferent. This inconveniency Pelizheful 
© fully compenſated by the exuberant fertility of the whole 


wuntry 3 and a perſon cannot ſufficiently admire the ver- 

ture of the fields and meadows, which are divided by beau- 

ul rows of trees, with abundance of vines twining round 

their trunks and branches. The great number of nightin- 

rales that frequent this tract of land, by their plaintive 
rarblings at this ſeaſon of the year, make the charming 

dene ſtill more delightful. Indeed a perſon who makes any Setiety of 
ay in Italy is ſo accuſtomed to fine proſpects and enchant- fne proſ- 
ag landſcapes, that in time they grow familiar to the eye, Ha. 

nd are leſs regarded than when they firſt preſented them- 

klves to his view. I am certain, however, that a native of 

he mountainous parts of Franconia, Tirol, Satzburg, the 

reſt of Hartz, the hilly parts of Saxony, or thoſe who 

ave always lived in the woods of Thuringen and Pomera- 

Ila, the ſandy parts of Sileſia, the margraviate of Branden- 

burz and Mecklenberg, or. on the wild uncultivated heaths 
Lunchurg and Weſtphalia, muſt feel an uncommon emo- 

4 2 | | tion, 
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til 
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Dody of 8. 


ſhe had Tpent a diſſolute life in her youth, became 2 perfect Aeyptiaca. 


240. 


Mantua, 


this moraſs is not above two or three hundred paces wide 


The river 
Mincio. 


Unhealthy 
air, 


Number of 


churches 
and con- 
vents. 


Chriſtian 


Jews. 


Decay of 
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M AN T U A. 
red with a kind offvernal delight, wh: 
the enchanting ſcenes of Italy firſt ſtrike their admiring eyes 


Mantua lies in a lake or moraſs, cauſed by the overfloy 
ing of the river Mincio. On the fide towards Cremon 


but on the oppoſite ſide of the city it is about an Italia 
mile in breadth. The river Mincio runs through Mantus 


which is fortified with a good citadel, but otherwiſe is more 


indebted to nature than art for its ſtrength. Claudian, i 
Saxta Conſ. Hon. not improperly, calls the river Mincio, 


tarduſque meatu 
Minci US nn — 


© The flow-winding Mincius *; 


And the vapours ariſing in the ſummer from the ſtagnan 
putrid waters about this city render the air ſo unhealthy] 
that no-body would ſtay in Mantua during that ſeaſon, wh 
could go any where elſe. This city contains eighteen pa 
riſh churches, and fourteen convents, which are undoubted 
ly too many for a place that, excluſive of the imperial ga 
riſon (conſiſting at preſent of three or four thouſand me 


inhabitants. has not above ten thouſand inhabitants. The number e 


Jews at Mantua is ſuppoſed to be four or five thouſand 
who have their Ghetto or particular quarter, the gate « 
which is ſhut every evening. They have alſo four or fi 
ſynagogues here; and the principal ſynagogue is well buil 
and has a ſky-light, or large aperture in the roof. 

No court is kept here at preſent; and ſince the laſt u 
the place is very much fallen to decay; for a conſiderab 
trade was formerly carried on here, and the filk manufad 
ture particularly brought large ſums into the country. C 
the flouriſhing condition and origin of Mantua in ancie 


times, Virgil ſpeaks thus in his tenth Æneid: 


* Virgil deſcribes the Mincio In the ſame manner : 


Tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 
Mincius, & tenerd pretexit arundine ripas, 


* Where the ſlow Mincio thro? the valley ftray'd : 
© Where cooling ſtreams invite the flocks to drink, 


And reeds defend the winding waters brink,” 


Dry Dr" 


* „ 0 — * 
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Ille etiam agmen ciet Ocnus ab oris 
Fatidice Mantis, & Thuſci filius amnis ; 18 
Dui muros, matriſque dedit tibi, Mantua, nomen : 1 
Mantua dives avis, fed non genus omnibus unum. 
Gens illi triplex, populi ſub pente quaternt ; 
Mia caput populis, Thuſco de ſunguine vires. 1 
2 An. x. v. 198. 4 


6 g 


Oenus was next, who led his native train 1 
Of hardy warriors thro' the wat' ry plain; : | 
The fon of Manto, by the Tuſcan ſtream, 19 
From whence the Mantuan town derives the name: | 1 
An ancient city, but of mixt deſcent, 8 1/128 
© 'Three ſev'ral tribes compoſe the government. | 
Four towns are under each; but all obey 
The Mantuan laws, and own the Tuſcan ſway. 
OI" #4 Davprx. 


The treaſury and curious muſeum, founded here by the Famous 
ke, made this city very famous in the laſt century; but, as mufʒõ·m. 17 
he imperial general Colalto took the city by ſtorm, and | 

Jundered it on the 18th of July, 1630, all the curioſities, 

mich were worth ſome millions, fell into the hands of the 

bidiers, by whom they were partly deſtroyed, and partly 

lilipated, or ſold to perſons who knew little of the value of 

wh things. At that time a common ſoldier was fo y_—_ 

to get a booty of eighty thouſand ducats ; but he was ſo q 
ad an cconomiſt as to game it all away in one night, for Puniſhment 
mich Colalto hanged him the next day. The few curioſi- C 3 | 
tes collected here ſince that time have fallen a prey to the 4 
public tumults that happened in the preſent —_ the beſt 1 
art of them having fallen to the ſhare of the French by 1 
ay of plunder, N ſome apartments in the caſtle Its preſent 1 
ve worth ſeeing, the cicling being painted by Giulio Ro- dition. 
ano, and in which are ſome tortoiſe-ſhel] cabinets, ſeve- 

x tables of Florentine work, inlaid with very beautiful 

feces of lapss lazuli and agate; ſome marble ſtatues and 

ſts; a Moor's head on a pedeſtal of white marble, with | 64 
turban curioufly inlaid, fo as exactly to imitate a kind of | \ 
dian ſtuff; two large pieces of painting by Palma; two 1 
ers by Coſta; four large pictures, repreſenting battles 
tween the Turks and Chriſtians ; a female ſaint in a cha- 
painted by Annibal Caracci, Here are alſo two galle- 
2 3 ries 
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tion, and be enraptured with a kind offvernal delight, whe 
the enchanting ſcenes of Italy firſt ſtrike their admiring eyes 


Mantua lies in a lake or moraſs, cauſed by the overfloy 
ing of the river Mincio. On the fide towards Cremon 


this moraſs is not above two or three hundred paces wide 
but on the oppoſite ſide of the city it is about an Italia 
mile in breadth. The river Mincio runs through Mantuz 
which is fortified with a good citadel, but otherwiſe is more 


Unhealthy 
air, 


. Number of 
churches 
and con- 
yents, 


Chriſtian 


Jews, 


indebted to nature than art for its ſtrength. Claudian, j 
Sato Conſ. Hon. not improperly, calls the river Mincio, 


tarduſque meatu | 
Mincius 


The flow-winding Mincius *; 


And the vapours ariſing in the ſummer from the ſtagnan 
putrid waters about this city render the air ſo unhealthfu] 


that no-body would ſtay in Mantua during that ſeaſon, wh( 


could go any where elſe. This city contains eighteen pa 
riſh churches, and fourteen convents, which are undoubted 
ly too many for a place that, excluſive of the imperial ga 


riſon (conſiſting at preſent of three or four thouſand men 


has not above ten thouſand inhabitants. The number « 
Jews at Mantua is ſuppoſed to be four or five thouſand 
who have their Ghetto or particular quarter, the gate « 
which is ſhut every evening. They have alſo four or f 
ſynagogues here; and the principal ſynagogue is well buil 
and has a ſky-light, or large aperture in the roof. 

No court is kept here at preſent; and ſince the laſt w 
the place is very much fallen to decay; for a conſiderab 
trade was formerly carried on here, and the filk manufac 
ture particularly brought large ſums into the country. C 
the flouriſhing condition and origin of Mantua in ancie 
times, Virgil ſpeaks thus in his tenth Æneid: 


* Virgil deſcribes the Mincio in the ſame manner: 


Tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 
Mincius, & tenerd pretexit arundine ripas, 


Where the ſlow Mincio thro? the valley e : 
© Where cooling ſtreams invite the flocks to drink, 
And reeds defend the winding waters brink,” 5 

| | RYDEN 
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Ille etiam en ciet Ocnus ab oris 
Fatidice Mantis, & Thuſci filius amnis ; 
Dui muros, matriſque dedit tibi, Mantua, nomen 
Mantua dives avis, fed non genus omnibus unum. 
Gens illi triplex, populi ſub gente guaterni; 
Mia caput populis, Thuſco de ſanguine vires. 
ay An. x. v. 198. 
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Oenus was next, who led his native train 

Of hardy warriors thro' the wat'ry plain; 

The ſon of Manto, by the Tuſcan ſtream, 

From whence the Mantuan town derives the name: 
© An ancient city, but of mixt deſcent, id 
Three ſev'ral tribes compoſe the government. 

© Four towns are under each ; but all obey 

The Mantuan laws, and own the Tuſcan ſway. 
8 vi D&zyDexn, 


The treaſury and curious muſeum, founded here by the Famous | 
uke, made this city very famous in the laſt century; but, as muſeum, 14 
de imperial general Colalto took the city by ſtorm, and | wt: 
Jundered it on the 18th of July, 1630, all the curioſities, | 
mich were worth ſome millions, fell into the hands of the 
bidiers, by whom they were partly deſtroyed, and partly 
pated, or ſold to perſons who knew little of the value of 
ich things. At that time a common ſoldier was ſo y_ 
to get a booty of eighty thouſand ducats ; but he was ſo i 
ad an ceconomiſt as to game it all away in one night, for Puniſhment l 
mich Colalto hanged him the next day. The few curioſi- 4 * 4 
es collected here ſince that time have fallen a prey to the 
public tumults that happened in the preſent —_ ; the beſt 1 
prt of them having fallen to the ſhare of the French by = 
y of plunder, lives: ſome apartments in the caſtle Its prefent i | 
ve worth ſeeing, the cicling being painted by Giulio Ro- condition. 1 
ano, and in which are ſome tortoiſe-ſhel] cabinets, ſeve- 
tables of Florentine work, inlaid with very beautiful 
jeces of lapis lazuli and agate; ſome marble ſtatues and 
ſts; a Moor's head on a pedeſtal of white marble, with | 14 
turban curioufly inlaid, ſo as exactly to imitate a kind of 9 
dian ſtuff; two large pieces of painting by Palma; two . 1 
ers by Coſta ; four large pictures, repreſenting battles 1 
een the Turks and Chriſtians ; a female ſaint in a cha- 
painted by Annibal Caracci, Here are alſo two galle- 
2. 3 | ries 
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ries of protraits; three ſaloons, which are ſomething dark, 
but well painted in,/7e/c93 however, Naielittle care 15 thy 
to preſerve them. The large gallery that was formerly gu 
ot all-ſorts of curioſities, contains nothing curious 2: pre- 
ſent but four large globes, with two 4 4 imalier fic; 
the ſkin of a ſea- x ſtuffed, and an old 988 of one of he 
Roman emperors, painted on wood, by Litian. The twe.ve 
Cxfars muſt have been of an ineſtimable value; but cle ven 
of them are gone, and this is the only one left: the board 
on which it is painted is allo ſplit. Beſides this faw, 
the piece has been deſignedly damaged by ſome ſpiteful 
or ignorant perſon. In a cloſet are likewiſe kept the 
ikeletons of ſeveral animals. The ducal palace is large and 
ſpacious ; but old, and built without any, jymmetry or re- 
gularity. The: grotto's in the. garden are intirely gone to 
ruin. The beſt thing here is the academy, which indeed, 
for the grotto- Work, pillars, ſculpture, galleries, and height, 
has not its equal of the kind. The riding-courſe belonging 
to it is extremely well contrived. 

The palace church contains a rich, treaſury of reliques, 

old and ſilver crucifixes, ſtatues, and other altar-furniture. 

n it are allo two large pictures, one of the baptiſm of Con- 
ſtantine the Great, and the other of the martyrdum of St. 
Andrew, both by Coſta, otherwiſe called il Vecchio; and it 
is faid that a thouſand Teuir ers have been offered for 
each of theſe picces, 

Mantua is an epiſcopal — immediately —— on the 
pope. Giulio Romano was the archite& of,the cathedral, 


- who alſo painted the 'Tribuna, and a, part of the cieling, 


Maſterly 


- piece, by P. 


Veroneſe, 


Here are alſo ſeveral pieces of painting: by other celebrated 
maſters, as the calling of Peter aud Andrew to the apoſtle- 
ſhip ; the martyrdom of a ſemale ſaint, whoſe . breatts ale 
torn off with pincers; but the fineſt of all is a night- picce 
of S. Antonio del Fuoco by Paolo Veroneſe. This picture 
is in the upper veſtry, and cannot be viewed without admi- 
ration. Among the figures in this piece, a fat comely wo- 
man is repreſented, ſuch. as Paolo * cropeſe ſeems to have 
been particularly fond of; as in his other pictures, and cipc- 
cially thoſe of the marriage of Cana, all his figures are ve- 
ry plump, and of a forid complexion, and not one pale or 
meagre ohject is to be ſeen among them. Paul Rubens and 
Ven Dyke, who generally looked upon Paolo Veroneſe as 
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their-pattern, have alſo imitated him in this particular. The 
cathedral is very ſpacious, and divided by rows of pillars in- 
to five iſles. 


In the church of St. Agnes is to be ſeen a moſt beautiful St. Agnes's 
Ee bomo, by Dolci. The tower of this church is obſerved church. 


to lean a little from the perpendicular. — 
St. Andrew's church is accounted. the principal in all Man- St. Andrew's 
tua for a uy collection of reliques ? . | church, 


In a chapel on the left-hand in going into this Ry is a 
ſatue of the ſamous painter Andrea 3 in which 
ſmall diamonds once ſupplied the place of the pupils of the 
zyes z but they have been ſtolen away long ſince, The in- 
ſcription under it is as follows : . 


Eſe parem noris, fi nm præponis, Apelli, Epitaph on 
Anea MANTINIA qui ſimulacra vides, . Andrea 


Mantegna, - 


© Reader, if thou haſt ſeen the copper-plates engraved 
(by Mantegna, thou wilt own that he was equal, if not 


: or, to Apelles.” 


On the pavement the following words are cut in ſtone ; 


Ofla 4 Manti nie famoſiſſimi pidteris cum duobus filits in 


ſpulebro per Andream Mantiniam nepatem ex filio conſtrutto re- 


beta. MDLX, 
The bones of Andrea Mantegna, a moſt celebrated 
© painter, with thoſe of his two ſons, were depoſited in this 
tomb, built by Andres We his grandſon. 1560.“ 


Over the altar is a piece of painting by Mantegna, repre- 


nting the birth of John the Baptiſt. Andrea Mantegna, whether 


who was born in the year 1451, and died in 1517, is by — 


ſome writers ſaid to have been the inventor of engraving on - 
copper · plates 3 or rather, of the method of repreſenting is. 
paintings by prints: but this admits of ſome. doubt. For 
when V alturi's-treatiſe of the art of war, which was printed 
at Verona in the year 14724 and embelliſhed with a great 
number of plates, repreſenting arms, military machines, for- 
liications, Cc. Andrea Mantegna was but a youth, From 


* Sowe obſervations on a relique kept hers are Fette in the tranſlati- 
en, as f holaſtic and trifling. 
„ this 


* 
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in that work. 
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this and ſeveral other circumſtances, it may be concluded. 
that Matteo Paſti was the engraver and printer of the figures 
It does not indeed appear that Mantegna had 


any ſhare in the impreſſion of Aſop's fables, which was pub- 
liſhed in verſe in the year 1479 : not to mention the book 

publiſhed by Coſter at Haerlem in 1440; though it ſeem; 
that the art which he invented rather conſiſted in taking an 


impreſſion from a piece of wood, containing all the letter; 


of one page (which is the invention we are ſpeaking of 


than any thing like our preſent printing, by which ſingle 


letters or types are put together, and afterwards ſeparated 


again. It muſt, however, be owned, that, if Mantegna was 


not the inventor, he at leaſt made great improvements in 


Perfotated 


Broad and 
lofty roof. 


this art. 
Near one of the ſide-doors of this church is a very large 


bell of braſs, but not of a proportionate thickneſs, in which 


there are eight oblong holes, each of them being one foot 
broad, and three feet in length, The deſign of this whim- 
tical piece is not known; for the fabulous ſtory that former]y 
its ſound was ſo long, as to throw pregnant women into la- 
bour, and contribute to their delivery, is too abſurd to gain 
much credit, We 7 | ile 

St. Andrew's church is old, and contains no ornaments be- 
fides what I have taken notice of. The nave is of an ex- 


traordinary height, and is twenty-ſeven paces in breadth. 


The main door is ornamented with ſome fine marble baſſo- 


Tomb of 


+ Battiſta of 


Mautua, 


zelievo's, repreſenting flowers, &c. 5 
In St. Giles's church lies Bernardo Taſſo, father of Tor- 
quato Taſſo, the celebrated Italian poet: of the monument 
of the latter T have ſpoken elſewhere, | 
Battiſta of Mantua, a celebrated divine, philoſopher, and 
poet of the fifteenth century, who was general of the Car- 
melite- order, lies in the Capella della Madonna, on the 


Teft-hand as you enter the church. I was ſurpriſed to find, 


that a perſon who had done fo much credit both to the city, 


and to the order of which he was the head, was not honour- 


1 


ed with a monument. 


' On che'6ppplte ide of the church, facing this chapel, is 


a marble'baſſo-relievo, repreſenting a kind of. trophy conſiſt- 
ing of a lute, a violin, a lyre, a trumpet, and other muſi- 
tal inſtruments ; and in the center of it is the following epi- 


taph on a female finger: ' 


Infpice 


x 
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Inſpice, * Defte- / 1 Epitaph on 1 
N Catharina Martinella Romana, — 14 
Due vocis modulatione & flexu 4d 
Sirenum cantus facile 4 b bs 
\ ceeleſlium melos precellebat, 1. 
N aun ea virtute, morum ſuavitate, 1 
| | 
| EY: Forms, Lepore, ac Venuflate | Y 


14 Ser. Vinc. Duci Mant. , 4 


Apprime cara, ll 


| + Aeerbd cheu morte ſublata if | 
. Hoc tumulo . vl 
| Beneficentiſſimi Principis juſſu, 1 


| Repentino adbuc caſu mœrentis, . . vl 
Eternum quieſcit. | 
b Nomen mundo, Deo vivat anima; 
Obii _ centie ue anno XV Ill. 
ie VIII. Mart. 
MDCV III. 


© Behold this monument, read, and weep |! "7 
Catharina Martinella, a native of Rome, who, by the „1 
ſweetneſs and exquiſite modulations of her voice, great] | 

ſurpaſſed the ſyrens, or even the harmony of. the ſpheres, 

and by her extraordinary virtues, and ſweetneſs of man- 

ners, her graceful mien, beauty, and wit endeared herſelf 

to his ſerene highneſs Vincenzo duke of Mantua, bein 

ſnatched away. in her early bloom, here enjoys an _ 

' reſt. This tomb was erected by the above-mentioned be- 
| neficent prince, whilſt his grief was freſh for the loſs of = 
this amiable Je" lady. She died on the eighth day of 


d * | 
ws March, 160 in the eighteenth ear of her age: may her 1 
el ame live in this world, and her 9 ul with God!” | we 

d, 1 
-; No mention is made in this epitaph of the lady” s chaſtity ; 


ur- a to the panegyric that ſhe was 7n/ign: virtuti, many who 
know in what an extenſive ſenſe the words virtuù and virtuoſo 
taken, will be apt to imagine that this incomparable lady 
ia favourite miſtreſs of the duke, and that it was not the 
th E fine voice only which 10 extremely affected his 
„ Wiehneſs 
In this church is alſo a marble monument of a perſon Andreafio's 
Uled Andreaſio, which very well deſeryes a traveller's no- e 


Giulio A 


ice, 
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St. Barna- Guilio Romano lies in St. Barnabas's church, which he. 

bas't church; Iongs to the Servi 8. Marie; or Servite monks ; but, on ac- 

count of che many alterations and repairs of that church, the 

ſpot where that celebrated artiſt lies is not known. Here is 

an admirable piece repreſenting the marriage of Cana, by 

Carlo Cignani Bologneſe. Near the church, and facing the 

Giulio Ro- Gonzague palace ſtands the houſe where Giulio Romano 

mano's lived, which is diſtinguiſhed-by a fine ſtatue of Mercury 
houſe. over the entrance. * 

Dominican At the Jacobines or Dominicans I gave myſelf a great 

church. deal of trouble in looking after the tomb of John de Medi 


pictur 
recerv 
mired 
over ti 


4 
o 


cis, father of Coſmo I. duke of Florence, whom ſome ſup- In 

poſe to have been buried there; but without ſucceſs, though beds t 

the monks very obligingly aſſiſted me in the ſearch. But Im 

ſaw there a fine marble monument of Pietro Strozzi, andi This; 

ſome exquiſite pieces of ſculpture in wood, both in the choirithat-th 

and in the veſtry. The remains of a ſaint called Oſſana An-Mhere ir 

dreaſſa is kept here with great devotion. tavell, 

Theatine About the high altar of the Theatine church hang ſevenMalled.. 

church. large pieces of painting by Guercino, Here is alſo a piece * 
Its paint- 1 f 1 * M. 

ings. repreſenting a martyr kneeling before the executioner, and 2 

preſenting his head to be ſtruck off, by Luigi Caracci, w Rp 

Ifo painted a duplicate of it for the cathedral; it ſtands be 8 

tween two fine pictures by Maffari, a difciple of Caracci. — 


The church of St. Thereſia is remarkable for its altar and 
— 2 tabernacle of curious inlaid work of agate; and the fineſt fort 
| of marble. On each ſtands an angel and another ftatue. 
—_—_ The Chieſa di quartane Hore has a beautiful front, anc 
— contalns ſeveral good pieces of painting, and eight ſtatues 
Hare. -repreſenting David, Solomon, and ſome of the prophets, made 
of plaſter, by the celebrated Barbarigo. On the outſide o 
this church, over the entrance, is a baſſo-relievo of the an 
nunciation, with a ſtatue on each ſide of it. 
In il Palazzo della Giuſtizia is a ſaloon that is remarkab 
0 rens large. In the wall is a ſtatue of 1 eee but the ar 
Om” tiſt was not ſo expert in ſculpture as Virgil was in poetry. 
8 Among the private edifices! the principal ate the palaces o 
ont PM" count Manzelli, Valenti and Benedetto Sorti. bad is f. 
Ihe city of Mantua has three ſuburbs on the other ſid 
Suburbs. of the lake, namely, Porta Forteſſa towards the north, 1 
_ , Borgo di S. Giorgia towards the north-eaſt, and il Th ye, 
| towards the ſouth. In the laſt ſuburb ſtands the Porta Virg'M | 
Porta Virgi- Tjana, over which is to be feen the buſt of Virgil. Half 
71. 2AM league from thence lies il Palazzo di The, fo called from it 
& The | bein 
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wing built if the form of the letter I. The imperial PETS 
hers are quartered. on the ground-floor- of of this palace at 
reſent, who, it may well be ſuppoſed, will not leave it 
better than they found it. More care has been taken of 
the upper apartments, on account of the fine paintings 
in freſco 3, for they are always locked up. Giulio Romano 
trew the plan and elevation of this palace z and moſt of the 
pictures were painted Srom.his-deligns,. and not a few of them 
ceived the finiſhing ſtrokes from his pencil. The moſt ad- 
nired pieces are the fall. * Phaeton, and Jupiter's victory 
over the giants, , 

In going from the Pate Viegiliana, the lefr-hand road 
leads to the dukes menagery, which lies two Italian miles 
rom Mantua, and in the way the Mineio is ferried over. 
This place alſo is called Virgiliana; and there is a tradition 
that the poct, from whom it derives, its name, uſed to ſtudy 
here in a grotto. But at preſent it affords nothing worth a 
taveller's notice. 


alled Andes, which was the bixth-place of ai 
Kaen, April 26, 1739+ | 


emed 
L EI T E R LXIX. 


- Account of the Cir of VrxoxA. 


or ſour and twenty Italian miles. On this road, with- 
obe ſeen the walls of a ſpacious old caſtle, or palace. On 
he left-hand; the mountains of Trent, which are covered 
mth ſnow, ,bevin to preſent themſelves to the view. The 
pad is ſomething ſtony; and the ſoil ſhallow and poor; how- 
ler, the rows of mulberry<trees and vines, with ich it i 
lanted, give the country a pleaſant af} 0 


TORN E V1.1 18 'S ,07 * 1 
b, Ttalie præſtut 7. orona ſuperdis 
Adibus, Ingeniis, Flumine, Fonte, Lacu. 
6 Verona 


E diſtance from Mantua to Verona is three poſt-ſtages, 


347 


Near it lies the village Pietola, anciently virgibs 
birth-placey | 


ten miles of the latter, lies Villa Franca, where are {til} VillaFranca, 


erer le been celebrated in 2 following! amen: oft " Pragfes of 


Verona. 
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St., Barna- Guilio Romano lies in St. Barnabas's church, which he. 


| Giutio Ro. Gonzague palace ſtands” the houſe where Giulio Romano 


Chieſa di 
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bas's church. ongs to the Servi 8. Maria; or Servite monks ; but, on ac- 
count of che many alterations and repairs of that church, the 

ſpot where that celebrated artiſt lies is not known. Here is 

an admirable piece repreſenting the marriage of Cana, by 

Carlo Cignani Bologneſe. Near the church, and facing the 

mano's lived, which is diſtinguiſhed by a fine ſtatue of Mercury pictur 
ſe. 'overtheentrance, OR * f 
Dominican At the Jacobines or Dominicans I gave myſelf a great 
church. deal of trouble in looking after the tomb of John de Medi- 


: 
* 


mired 


cis, father of Coſmo I. duke of Florence, whom ſome ſup. 
poſe to have been buried there; but without ſucceſs, though Wleads 1 
the monks very obligingly aſſiſted me in the ſearch. But I om! 
ſaw there a fine marble monument of Pietro Strozzi, and This; 
ſome exquiſite pieces of ſculpture in wood, both in the choir dat ti 
and in the veſtry. The remains of a ſaint called Oſſana An-Where 1 
dreaſſa is kept here with great devotion. tavell, 
— About the high altar of the Theatine church hang ſeven led 
Jes paine- large pieces of painting by Guercino. Here is alſo a piece 115 


ings, repreſenting a martyr kneeling before the executioner, and 

preſenting his head to be ſtruck off, by Luigi Caracci, who 

Ifo painted a duplicate of it for the cathedral; it ſtands be- 

tween two fine pictures by Maffari, a diſeiple of Caracci. 

The church of St. Thereſia is remarkable for its altar and 

_ 2 tabernacle of curious inlaid work of agate, and the fineſt ſorts 

of marble. On each ſtands an angel and another ſtatue. 

The Chieſa di quartane Hore has a beautiful front, and 

quarante Contalns ſeveral good pieces of painting, and eight ſtatues, |- +, 

Hore, -repreſentitig David, Solomon, and ſome of the prophets, mad 

: of plaſter, by the celebrated Barbarigo. On the outſide of 

this church, over the entrance, is a bafſo-relievo of the an 
nunciation, with a ſtatue on each fide of it. 

In il Palazzo della Giuſtizia is a ſaloon that is remarkab 
eee large. In the wall is a ſtatue of 1 ſitting; but the ar 
A tiſt was not ſo expert in ſculpture as Virgil was in poetry. 
* Among the private edifices! the principal are the palaces o 
— bas count Manzelli, Valenti and Benedetto Sort. 

Ihe city of Mantua has three ſuburbs on the other id: 

Suburbs. of the lake, namely, Porta Forteſſa towards the north, ! 
\ , Borgo di S. Giorgia towards the north-eaſt, and il Th. 
towards the ſouth. In the laſt ſuburb ſtands the Porta Virg! 

Porta Virgi- jana, over which is to be feen the buſt of Virgil. Half : 
+ league from thence lies il Palazzo di The, fo called from 
33 N being 
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ring built ih the form of the letter T. The imperial cuĩraſ- 

leis are dquartered on the ground: floor of of this palace at 
preſent, who, it may well be ſuppoſed, will not leave it 

better than they ſound it. More care has been taken of 

the upper. apartments, on account of the fine paintings 

in freſco ; for they are always locked up. Giulio Romano 

irew the plan and elevation of this palace; and moſt of the 
jictures were painted ſram his deſigus, and not a few of them 
received the finiſhing ſtrokes from his pencil. The moſt ad- 

nired pieces are the fall. of Phaeton, and Jupiter's victory 

over the giants, aan; W MW 

In going from the Porta Virgiliana, the left-hand road 

ads to the dukes menagery, which lies two Italian miles 

om Mantua, and in the way the Mineto is ferried over. 

This place alſo is called Virgiliana; and there is a tradition 

lat the poet, from whom. it derives its name, uſed to ſtudy 

here in a grotto. But at pretent it affords nothing worth a 
raveller's notice. Near it lies the village Pietola, anciently Virgil's 
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Account of the City of VERONA, 


+. iba | 
* from Mantua to Verona is three poſt- ſtages, 
1 or four and twenty Italian miles. On this road, with- 
n ten miles of the latter, lies Villa Franca, where are ſtill VillaFranca, 
„be ſeen the walls of a-ſpacious old caſtle, or palace. On 
he left- hand; the mountains of Trent, which are covered 
th ſnow, begin to preſent themſelves to the view. The | 
bad is ſomething ſtony;' and the ſoil ſhallow and poor; how-= * © 
aver, tho rows of mulbetry- trees and vines, with which iti 
lanted, give the country a pleaſant aſpen OT. 
Verona has been celebrated in the following diſtich: 1 Praiſes of 


HA x5 Ila bn Verona. 


Urbibus Haliæ præſtat 2 pes Bis 
QAdibut, Ingeniis, Flumine, Fonte, Lacu. 
Verona 


F 


alled Andes, which was the birth- place of Virgil. | birth-placey 
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1 
. 


* 


Verona de- 
ſcribed, 


W © 
. 


% 


Number of 
inhabitants, 


Il Corſo, 


Horſe- mee. 


Verona ſurpaſſes all the cities of Italy for ſuperb build 
ings, the genius of its inhabitants, its river, fountain, ant 
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Another poet has expreſſed himſelf in theſe lines: r 
Cu | T” | wou 

cs, Virrina qui te widerit,” naz b 

mort; 0 Et non amarit protinus chaſti 

b 330-14 Amore perditiffims, ann dalig 

I,, credo, ſeipſum non amat, we, 

| Caretque amandi ſenſibus Caſte] 

* 7 7% A E. dit omnes gratias. b built ; 


as Verona, whoever ſees thy beauties, and is not paſſio 
nately enamoured of thy charms, I am apt to think, doe 
not love himſelf, and is deſtitute of all ſenſibility and taſte 


for elegance and beauty“ * al 
(34% 0043. 04364 AS8i% er ; e 
| However, as to its beauty, it will not bear a compariſon eme 
with moſt of the large cities in the ſouthern parts of Italy Wand f 
Moſt of the ſtreets of Verona ate narrow, winding, and work 
dirty, and the houſes are meanly built; and, as it ſtands in Kcalig 
very pleaſant country, when viewed from a neighbourinꝗ On 
eminence, it appears much more beautiful than it is real ef fi 
found to be upon entering it. Its fortifications are but conYWereRe 
temptible, though they | conſiſt of three caſtles, namely, cus, 
Caſtello Vecchio, S. Pietro, and San Felice. That in thꝰ Hliny 
middle is ſaid. in ancient times to haye been a temple of Di be re 
ana. The top of this caſtle affords the beſt view of tha Giero 
city. The river Adige divides Verona almoſt into two equa]Wand e: 
parts, which are joined together by four ſtone bridges. Al 
the bridges are well built; but il Ponte nuovo deſerves parti 
ticular notice on account of the ſine proſpect that it yield A 
of the country over the river, towards the mountain of Caf ney 
tello 8. Felice, The number of inhabitants at Verona is iq pit 
at preſent, computed to be no mote than forty- nine or fifth + T 
thouſand ; whereas.not a century ago they exceeded ſeventy age 
thoufand ſouls. The beſt ſtreet in the city is i] Curſo loſs * 
where the carnival diverſions conclude with foot - races, &c Cate 
Formerly common proſtitutes were permitted to enter th aui. 
lifts, and to run for the prize; but this cuſtom has bee "_ 
ö aboliſhed, and altered to a horſe- race, which is ext [ N 
ited on Shrove · Sunday, being the laſt Sunday of the car med; 


val. The prize is a piece of. gold-brocade, or ſome ric 


ſtu 
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ne held. On this piazza ſtands a marble ſtatue repreſent- 
ing the republic of Venice, under whoſe juriſdiction this 
city has been for ſome centuries paſt *. The family of the 
Scaligeri, from which the learned Julius Cæſar Scaliger 
would fain derive his pedigree, were formerly lords of Vero- 
na; but the arrogancy of that learned critic was ſmartly 
chaſtiſed by the poignant wit of Scioppius f. One of the 
Scaliger's, for his better ſecurity, and to keep the city in 
awe, erected within the ſpace of three years not only the 
Caſtello Vecchio at the end of the Curſo, but likewiſe 


tween the. piers of the firſt arch is ſeventy feet, between 
thoſe of the ſecond eighty-two, and thoſe of the third arch 
hundred and forty-two feet. There is at preſent a gover- 
nor and a ſmall garriſon in the caſtle. 

Near the church of S. Marica antica are till to be ſeen 
ome monuments of the Scaliger family, namely, three large 
and four ſmall tombs. The former reſt on a ſexangular 
work of Gothic ſtructure, adorned with fix ſtatues, and the 
dealiger arms, viz. a ladder and an eagle. 


Pliny the elder, and the architect Vitruvius, who lived in 
the reign of Auguſtus. On a high arch ſtands the ſtatue of 


the Gieronimo Fracaſtori, a learned phyſician, mathematician, 
ua and excellent poet, who flouriſhed in the ſixteenth century f. 
Al ; a The 
rti | | 

eld * Maffei in Verona illuftr. P. iii. p. 20. ſhews, that the Venetians draw 


early from the territories of Verona above five hundred and ſixty thoufand 
2 3 are equal to a hundred and twelve thouſand doppie, or Spa- 
liſh piſtoles. 4 
The Veroneſe, indeed, acknowledge Julius Cæſar Scaliger for their 
tountryman ; but deny that he was deſcended from the Scaliger fa- 
mily, who were lords of their city. They particularly accuſe 5 ſon 
loſeph Scaliger, that in his Epiſtala de Plendors gentis ſue, as alſo in the 
Cnfutatio Fabulz . Burdonum, he has publiſhed palpable falſhoods, and 


the contrived a mere fable, only in order to ſupport his chimerical pedigzes. 
ge dee Maffet Veron. 2 PF. fl. 156. fe Þ met «3 „ „* * 
chi I The marquis Maffei in Verona L rata, Part ii. p. 178, trelf at 

: of the life and writings of Fracaſtori, and likewiſe inſerts-a plate of 
mig © medal that was ſtruck for him; on one fide of which is the head of 
ric * 8 Fracaſtori. 
u 


tuff, The largeſt piazza or area in this city is la Piazza Piazza d 
Farmi, where the two annual fairs in ſpring and autumn“ . 


built a bridge over the Adige, which is ſtill in good conditi- A remark- 
on, and deſerves to be taken notice of ; for the diſtance be- able bridge. 


On the Palazzo della ragione, or town-houſe, the ſtatues Palarzo del- 
of five celebrated perſons, who were natives of Verona, are makes, 2" 
erected. Theſe are the poets Catullus and ZEmilius Ma- gte celebra- 
crus, the hiſtorian Cornelius Nepos, the famous naturalift ted perſons, 
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: +: 17 The Veroneſe, might juſtly erect ſtatues to otlier illuſtrious 
perſons who were their countrymen; for Verona was the 
birth-place of Pomponius Secundus, Peter Martyr, a learned 
Dominican; Fra Jocondo, a great mathematician ; (Zuarini 
Veroneſe, one of thoſe learned men who reſtored the. ſtudy 
of the Greek language in Italy; the celebrated painter Pao. WW Opp 
lo Veronele, and of the learned cardinal Henry Noris. pms 
Chief ma- The chief magiſtrates by Wwhom the Venetians govern up 
viſtrates: this province, are the podgſla, and the capitanto or general, Wi" wha 
All civil affairs are under the direction of the former, and mor 
the latter has the care of the military. Both theſe continue -h. 
in office no longer than ſixteen months. A fine houſe wa 70 
begun for the capitaneo or general, but it lies unfiniſhed, Nn 
ildines. Among the private buildings in this city, th lai here v 
Buildings. By P gs in city, the palace 0 
count Maffei is the moſt ſplendid and magnificent. It ſtands 
on the Piazza de' Mercanti, and is ornamented with ſv. u 
ral ſtatues on the roof, which is flat, like thoſe in the ſouth fg 
part of Italy. It is probably on account of the cold wea- 
ther and great quantity of ſnow which falls on the high 
mountains in the neighbourhood, that is not uſual to build 
the roofs flat in. theſe parts; yet many flat roofs are to be 
ſeen at Inſpruck where theſe inconveniencies are rather 
reater. | | 
Statue of On the Piazzo de' Mercanti, or the merchants ſquare, , 7 
Verona, js a ſtatue repreſenting the city of Verona, or rather the re- 1 a 
public of Venice, in a female habit, with a crown on its 3 
head. The next for magnificence, &c. to count Maffei's muſe 
palace, are the houſes of the counts Bevilaqua, Canoſſa, ai An 
Odd pas, ſigniors Verzi, Pompeii, and Pellegrini. e 


Formerly the moſt ſuperb palace in Verona was that o 
the Venetian military commiſſary Odoli, or Lodoli; the ex op 
pence of building, and the furniture, being computed at 
three hundred thouſand ſcudi, or crowns. But all this pomp 
is now vaniſhed, Odoli having been convicted of embez JW” * 
zling to the amount of a million of the public money ; fo 
which he was hanged at Venice in the laſt carnival. The 
ſplendid furniture is all, fold, and a great part of it gone 
to Modena. A miſtreſs of Odoli, to whom he allowed! 


Fracaſtori; on the reverſe, a burning altar, with a ſerpent under the baſe 
and, on each ſide, a book, an' artnillary ſphere, Apollo's lyre, and 
wreath-of laurel, with this inſcription on the exergue : 

| Mineroe, Apoll. & Æſculap. ſacrum. 


* Sacred te Minerva, Apollo, and AEHTulaplus. 


gran 
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fund equipage, very ſeaſonably eloped with forty thouſand 
owns. His {on and lady, who had alſo their particular 
aches (the former ſpending the public money as faſt as his 
er embezzled it) now live obſcurely in the country, on a 
mall penſion allowed them by the republic of Venice. 
Oppolite the unhniſhed houſe, intended for the general, Philarmo- 
gan edifice where the members of the learned Philarmonic “e 6 
belety bold their meetings. In the hall, which is very large, I 
ee the protraits of the Patres, or preſidents of this academy, {| 
„o are always four in number. In an apartment on the | 


| t-hand are kept the. old muſical inſtruments with which 1 
eee nobility of Verona formerly amuſed themſelves; and this | 
a gave riſe to the preſent foundation. Some centuries ſince, 1 
there was a literary ſociety at Ancona no were termed In- Wit 
"Wateniti, which, according to an inſcription in the academy, 169 
ere in the year 1543 incorporated with the Philarmomci. 
in other apartments, which are intended for reading pub- 
wW 2 lectures, are ornamented with the protraits of the moſt 
1 minent members, with the following inſcription : 
Anno MDXLI1I cœuð Philarmonicus 
; Academicas leges ſancit 
* Ac Muſis omnibus litat. , | 
nin the year 1543, the Philarmonic ſociety eſtabliſhed the | 
4 laws of this academy, and devoted themſelves to the 
nuſes. | 
+ An apartment on the right-hand is appointed for the pre- he Philoti 
K ents of the Philoti, who are inſtituted for the improve- ſociety. * 
Went of bodily exerciſes, as riding, fencing, vaulting, danc- 
ne, Sc. There is alſo in this building, a fine theatre for 1% 
ay I , : - . | | 
= - ibiting opera's and comedies ; which has five: galleries, 1 
vas built from a deſign of the famous Franceſco Bibie- | wn 


2 architect to the emperor. As the nobility aſſemble here 
be veral times a week, to divert themſelves with cards, Sc. 
lis theatre may be looked upon as a kind of exchange for 
de Beau monde and Literati of Verona. In one room 
lands the ſtatue of a female of white marble, ſaid to have 
ae en found in the ancient amphitheatre ;, and ſome. antiqua- : 
id ens are of opinion that there mult have been, originally ſe- 1 
enty-two ſtatues in all, though not the leaſt remains, ar 1 
eſtals on which they ſtood, are to be ſeen there. On the colnegloa I 


tide of this edifice are to be ſeen a great number of inſcrip- of ancient 
ti . 


1 
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tions, and other remains of antiquity, many of which wer 
dug up about Verona; and that they may not be expoſed te 

any future damage, from the injuries of the weather, G. 
they are inſerted in a long wall, facing the ſouth ; the Tra 
montana, or north-wind, being found very detrimental te 
ones. The firſt iu order are inſcriptions conſiſting of cha 
racters which are at preſent unknown, as the Egyptian, Pu 
nic, and Etrurian. Next to theſe are the Greek inſcriptions 
to the number of ſixty; and after theſe come the Roman an 
cient monuments. Thoſe reprefenting the gods, and an 
cient ſacrifices, have the precedence ; one of which is par 
ticularly taken notice of: it is a ſmall idol of porphyry 
with a votary proſtrate before it. Another remarkable piect uſer! 
is a baſſo-relievo repreſenting Mercury, with ſomething it tube 
his hand, which he reaches to the earth under the ſymbol o 
a woman, fitting. Over theſe two images are the Gree 
names of Mercury and the earth, as follows, EMH and IH 
After theſe are placed the nſcriptiones Imperatoriæ, Militare 
Conſulares, Sepulchrales, &c. 9 * 
Merit of the the praper arrangement of all theſe pieces, the marqui 
bla Thats, Seipione Maffei has been at no ſmall expence or trouble, and 
has ſpared no pains to increaſe the number of them. O 

this account the gentlemen belonging to this academy hay 

erected a marble ſtatue of him over the entrance of th 

palace, with theſe words: 


Monument Marchioni Scipioni Maffeio 
— of Adhuc viventi 
1 Academia Philarmonicd 
Decreto & ere publico- 
 MDCCXNXYITI: 


Erected in honour of the marquis Seipione Maffei, wh 
© is ſtill living, by the Philarmonic academy, at their ow 
+ expence. 1727. 


This honour was done him in His abſence, from a ſuppc 
fition that, had he been preſent, he would not eaſily ha! 
been prevailed upon to give his conſent, or at leaſt have ral 

. ed ſome pretended difficulties. The marquis Maffei mu 
be diſtinguiſhed both from count Maffei, whoſe palace and 
on the Piazza de* Mercanti; and likewiſe from Paolo Ale 
ſandro Maffei, a Patritio or nobleman of Volterra, 3? 
knight of the order of St. Stephen, who publiſhed the life 

po 
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abe pious V. and ſome other very learned treatiſes on an- 
tique ſtatues, gems, inſeriptions, and other antiquities, and 
lied at Rome in the year 1716. Far ot £11120 


In the marquis Scipio Maffei's palace, are to be ſeen ſe- Curioſties 
jeral ancient diploma's or deeds; and he has inſerted cop- in his mu- 
plates of ſome in his ZH:i/toria Diplomatica ; among which n 


there is one of the year 445, which he ſuppoſes to be the 
noſt ancient original extant in Europe. He is alſo poſſeſſed 
of an original inſtrument containing the decrees of the 
council of Florence (like that famous MS. in the Florentine 
Ibrary, which is ſo much valued) and of ſeveral other ma- 
nuſcripts; a collection of antique intaglio's, and vaſes in- 
kribed with Etruſcan characters *; with great numbers of 
nedals, gems, paintings, ſtatues, buſts, inſcriptions, ſacri- 
ſcatory inſtruments and other antiquities, and ſeveral curi- 
qus petrifactions. He is a very polite gentleman, and moſt 
preeable in converſation. Formerly he entertained no great 
deem for the Germans; but now he is thoroughly cured of 
hat prejudice ; and, when he mentions the Leiphic acade- 
ny, he knows not how to praiſe it ſufficiently. Poſſibly 


phat may have contributed to this change was his Sy/fema de Eis ſyſtem 
utahbus fulminum, in which he maintains that thunder and on the ori- 
lehtening do not proceed from the clouds, but are generated *.” 8 licht · 


tear the earth in the atmoſphere or lower regions of the air. 
u Italy this opinion, at firſt, was cenſured as abſurd ; but 
wfeflor Richter of Leipſic adopted his hypotheſis, and main- 
ained it in an elaborate treatiſe publiſhed in the year 1725, 
which, as it tended to enhance Maffei's reputation in the re- 
public of letters, could not but be highly agreeable to 
lim, | | 


Formerly the Calceolari muſeum at Verona was ſo famous, The Calceo- - 
hat in the year 1622 a deſcription of it was publiſhed with lari muſeum, 


be following title: Franciſci Calceolarii Muſeum a Bened. Ce- 
, Medico, inceptum, & ab Andrea Chiocco perfectum, & in 
. partes diviſum. But at preſent it is totally diſperſed, and 


gry. is to be ſeen of it under that name. 
Mi 


lars of which may be ſeen in Note, overo Memorie, del Mu. cardi. 


* Maffei, Fontani, Buanoroti, and Mariani, have for for ſome years paſt 
lied themſelves very aſſiduouſly to the old Etruſcan language and anti- 
quties ; but hitherto their diſcoveries ſeem to amount to no more than very 
acertain conjectures. Sir Hans Sloane, of London, has alſo ſeveral 
ruſcan inſcriptions in his muſeum. | | 
Vor. III. | Aa fer 


n (Tome I.) gives a very accurate account. of the ce- -q,,, of 
trated collection of count Moſcardi ; more curious parti- count Moſ- 
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fea del Conte Ludovico Moſcardo, Veroneſe, publiſhed at Pagy, 
in 1656, and at Verona in 1672. For ſome years paſt that 
muſeum is not to be ſeen ; either becauſe a great part of it 
has been diſpoſed of, or 'on account of the ignorance and 
255 churliſhneſs of the preſent owner. 
of count Count Mario Bevilaqua has a fine collection of ancient 
Bevilaqua. ſtatues; among which is a marble Venus in the attitude o 

the Venus de Medicis; a ſtatue of Hermophraditus like the 
Borgheſe; Bacchus, a Bacchanalian, and a Ceres, all ex- 
quiſitely done. Among the * number of buſts thoſe of 
Auguſtus, Livia, Tiberius, Trajan, Lucius Verus, Com- 
modus, and Septimus Severus, deferve a particular attention, 
Among the baſſo-relievo's in this collection that of Jupiter 
Ammon is the beſt. Here are alſo ſeveral ſmall ſtatues o 
bronze, a great number of medals, and likewiſe a fine ſet of 
paintings; the principal may ne laſt are a repreſentation o 
paradiſe by Tintoretti, and a Venus half naked viewing her- 
felf in a looking-glaſs held by an Amorino or Cupid, by Pa- 
| olo Veroneſe. 2 | 
Capocuco's .,' A gentleman of the name of Capocuco has made a col- 
collection. lection of ſeveral ſmall ſtatues of bronze, and models of all 
kinds of military engines, inſtruments, and arms ; as can 
nons, mortars, Sc. of braſs. But they are now to be ſold 
and are valued at two thouſand Spaniſh piſtoles. 
Cabinet of Count Gomberto Giuſti is a great connoiſſeur in medals 
count Giu- of which he has a numerous and valuable collection. Hei, 
* alſo fond of other curioſities which he has not neglected 
eſpecially paintings. 
$aibanti's Giovanni Saibanti is very curious, and ſucceſsful in col 
collection of lecting manuſcripts 3 of which he is maſter of above thirtee 
manuſcripts. hundred. The moſt remarkable MS. that he is poſſeſſed of, 
my opinion, is the four evangeliſts in Greek, written abou 
the cloſe of the 13th century, in large round characters 
The ſame gentleman has alſo a collection of antiquities ang 
natural curioſities, : 
The cha- The chapter-library contains a great number of curio 
ter's library. Manuſcripts, * 
Antiquarians may meet with a moſt valuable piece : 
Verona, which gives a clearer idea of the ſpectacles « 
public diverſions of the ancient Romans than any othqiWeroneſ 
Amphithe- edifice now extant; I mean the celebrated amphitheatre 
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The moſt valuable of theſe, and likewiſe of Saibanti's colle&t'o 
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which through a ſucceſſion of ſo many centuries has, by the 
commendable care and attention of the inhabitants, been 
tept in ſuch good repair, that, in this reſpect, it is far pre- 
able to, though not ſo large as, Veſpaſian's amphitheatre 
it Rome. This noble ſtructure, according to ſome, was Its antiquity, 
built in the reign of Auguſtus : however, there is but little 
MU probability that ſuch a ſuperb and ſumptuous edifice would 
ee ſet on foot in a province of Italy before the capital of the 
empire, which was not adorned with any thing equal to it | 
a Veſpaſian's time. To this may be added the filence of '(g1 
y the elder, whoſe accuracy in the enumeration of the 19 
. voſt celebrated edifices and artiſts of his time, and particu- 
al of what concerned his native place, would not have 1 
buffered him to omit a ſtructure of this nature, which does ſo 
nuch honour to Verona. A farther argument is adduced, 
that during the firſt century no ſuch amphitheatre was to be 
een at Verona; for Pliny the younger, who was alive to- 
nards the cloſe of Trajan's reign, makes no mention of it, 
hough, in lib. vi. ep. 34, he is ſo particular in deſcribing 
he ſpectacles and ſhew of gladiators given at Verona by his 


end Maximus, in honour of his deceaſed wife. On the } | 
nber hand, this amphitheatre cannot be dated much later 


han this, as it is a ſtructure which bears in it the marks of 

he flouriſhing ſtate both of architecture, ſculpture, and of 

te Roman empire. 

The marquis Maffei, whom I have already mentioned Maffei's4iſ- 
ith the reſpect due to ſo learned a man, is at preſent engag- —_— * 
lin a curious treatiſe which is to be intitled Verona illuſtra- ats. 1 
„ and of which a part was publiſhed two years ago at 

erona, as a ſpecimen of this noble undertaking, and of the 

egance and accuracy with which it is executed. It enters | 
ſito a very accurate diſquiſition concerning the 1 of "11. 
mphitheatres in general, and particularly that of Verona. 

were to be wiſhed that perſons of equal talents and appli- 

ation would alſo favour the world with their conjectures 

incerning the amphitheatres of Rome, Capua, and Niſmes +. 
According to Maffei's meaſurement, the longeſt, diameter Geometrical 
the amphitheatre of Verona, from the firſt arch of the compuranon 
ain entrance to the oppoſite arch, is four hundred and fifty pub rag 
eroneſe feet, and its greateſt breadth three hundred and theatre, 


ity, The length of the area within the walls, according 


This was publiſhed at Verona, in folio, in the year 1732. 
Maffei's work is intitled De gli Anfiteatri, e ſngolarmente del Veroneſe, 
due, in Verona, 1728. | u 5 
| A2 2 19 a 


res ſæum at Rome does not greatly exceed it, as, according tc 
wich that at Fontana, the length of that edifice is but five hundred and 


Rome, 


manner, that the neareſt row did not intercept the view of the 
— of Arena from thoſe who ſat at the greateſt diſtance. If we al 
tors it 


contained, 


cuit of the whole building one thouſand five hundred an 


derns *, The new-inſerted ſtones may be eaſily diſtinguiſhe 


_ deſcription of this amphitheatre from Dr. Burnet's travels, p. 118, 11 
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to his computation, is two hundred and eighteen feet, ſix 
inches; the breadth a hundred and 8 Fond; and the 
outward circuit of the whole edifice a thouſand two hundred 
and ninety feet. The Verona foot is exactly one third 
more than the Roman palm, which is uſed in architecture. 
Its preſent height indeed is but eighty-eight feet ; but, from 
evident marks on the walls, it appears to have been at firſt 
a hundred and ten, or a hundred and twenty feet high. The 
loweſt row of ſeats is as it were buried in dirt and rubbiſh ; 
but, if we include this, the number of the rows of ſeats or ſteps, 
riſing one above another to the higheſt gallery, amounts to fif- 
ty-four. This method of building amphitheatres was the moſt 
convenient for holding a vaſt number of ſpectators in ſuch ; 


low a foot and a half for each perſon, the amphitheatre a 
Verona afforded room for twenty-two thouſand one hundred 
and eighty-four ſpectators. The internal area of the Coly 


ſixty-four-Verona feet; its breadth four hundred and ſixty 
ſeven ; the internal area two hundred and ſeventy-three fee 
long, and a hundred and ſeventy-three broad, and the cir 


ſixty-ſix Verona feet. According to this computation th 
Colyſzum at moſt contained but thirty or forty-four thou 
fand perſons. In the Colyſzum none of the ſeats are no 
remaining. The amphitheatre of Verona is much mor 
perfect, and has no holes or chaſms in the wall. Howevet 
it muſt be owned that the preſent edifice is not merely t 
ancient ſtructure, but that it owes its good condition to ſu 
ſequent repairs, many of which are the work of the me 


fro 


* With this account given by the author may be compared thefollowit 


The known antiquity of Verona is the 1 one of the leaſt 
all that the Romans built, but the beſt preſerved; for moſt of the gre 
© ſtones of the outſide are picked out; yet the great ſloping vault, 
© which the rows of the ſeats are laid, is intire ; the rows of the ſeats 
© alſo intire ; they are four-and-twenty rows; every row is a foot anc 
© half high, and as much in breadth ; ſo that a man fits conveniently 
them under the feet of thoſe of the higher row; and, allowing ert 
. * man a foot and a half, the whole amphitheatre can hold twenty-th 
© thouſand perſons, In the vaults under the rows of ſeats were the * 


* 
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and five inches, and the common breadth two feet and two 
inches. Near the twenty- ſixth row, reckoning from the 
bottom, there is one ſo narrow, as to be ſcarce fit for a ſeat, 
which, for this reaſan, appears not to be the work of anti- 
quity, but of the moderns who repaired it. The ancient 
ſeats are of red marble; but the modern repairs of a red fri- 
able ſtone 3 and for greater conveniency, as the ſtone ſeats 
were very cold to fit upon, they were covered with boards, 
and alſo with cuſhions for perſons of quality. See Dio, 4b. 
ix. Hence it appears, that an amphitheatre built with ſtone 
might receive ſome damage by fire, There are in this amphi- 
theatre ſeparate ſtone ſtair-caſes, by which the ſpectators aſ- 
cended to their ſeats from the vaults below. The apertures 
from theſe ſtair-caſes into the rows of ſeats, on account of 
the multitudes of people crowding, and as it were pouring 
through to ſee the ſpectacles, are, by Macrobius, Saturn. 


lb. vi. cap. 4, called Vomitoria. The number of Vomitoria Vomitoria, 


within this amphitheatre are ſixty- four, being diſpoſed in 
jour rows. 

On the outſide of this amphitheatre are twenty-ſeven arched 
entrances , and the key-ſtone of each of theſe arches is 
numbered; ſo that, every claſs of the people being informed 
where they were to goin and come out of the amphitheatre, 
no confuſton or diſturbance could ariſe. Theſe arches are 
for the moſt part eleven feet eight inches wide, and eighteen 
feet high, The lower part of the pillars is buried about 
four feet under the preſent ſurface of the ground, as appears 
by the ancient main entrance, where the earth has been clear- 
ed away. The baluſtrades over the entrances are a modern 
work; two galleries over the lower arches repreſent as it were 
the ſecond and third ſtories, No pedeſtals have been found 


357 
from the ancient work, which is much neater. The height Difpoftion 
of the ſeats is not the ſame in all; but is generally a foot of the ſeats, 


Entrances, 


ther in this amphitheatre, or in that at Rome mentioned yy,,4.. 


above; from which we may conclude, that it was not orna- the amphi- 


nented with ſtatues in any other part but over the main en- bau 


trance : and if, on any particular ſolemnity, ſtatues were 1 ar th 


erected in theſe amphitheatres, they muſt have been but ftatues. 


mall, and remained but a ſhort time there, Theſe move- 


' of the wild beaſts that were preſented to entertain the company. The 
' thickneſs of the building, from the outward wall to the loweſt row of 
' ſeats, is ninety feet. , | 


* That at Rome has cighty, and that of Niſines fixty arches, / / 


Aa 3 Able 
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— able ſtatues may probably be the figures ſtill to be ſeen on 
medals that repreſent amphitheatres, plates of which are in- 
ſerted in Maffei's work mentioned above. Indeed few or no 
fragments of ſtatues have been dug up near this amphitheatre, 
The ſtones of the ancient part of this edifice are not ce- 
mented together, but only faſtened with a few iron cramps 


or braces. The beſt print of this ancient ſtructure is given WM Vigr 

us by Maffei. a 2s it 

Whether It is no wonder that ſuch a ſuperb theatre ſhould be built vmp! 
on "__ at Verona, preferably to many other cities; for all hiſtori- The 
— ans agree, that, in the times of the ancient Romans, this ve: 
could be city was very large and populous. It does not appear that Luci 
Jaid under this amphitheatre like that at Rome could be laid under «4c: 
water. water, as the ſurface of the river Adige is ſome feet lower Over 
than the area of it, and as no traces of any aqueducts are in tw 

to be ſeen near it. On the other hand, ſome arches are Ne 

ſhewn in the water below S. Pietro, ſuppoſed to be the re- th 
Naumachia, mains of a Naumachia, which was not ſupplied from the Adi. tered 
R ge, as that river did not flow in ancient times thro? the city, che b 
but from the eminences of Montorio and Aveſa, from vhence Mart 

it was conveyed to Verona by leaden pipes. Both theſe ecuri 

places are about two Italian miles from the city; and the kept 

leaden pipes which are ſtill kept in repair, are laid over a cur. 

bridge and furniſh ſeveral private houſes with freſh water. eight 

Ancient On the left-hand of the road leading from Verona to CaſW itreet 
courſeof the tello Vecchia the ancient courſe of the Adige, before it way diſpot 
diverted into the city, is {till to be ſeen. here is but a ve canva 


ry narrow ſtream at preſent in the old channel of this river“ fun. 
Tis ſuppoſed with as little certainty that there were three to his 
triumphal arches in and near Verona. That + near Caſtel- be pi 
lo Vecchio is attributed to the family of the Gavii ; anothe Th 
in the Via Leoni to Flaminius; a third in the Curſo to Ma- phyfic 
rius ; and a fourth in the ſame place, conſiſting of two ſimu dives 
milar arches, to Galienus. It is too common among anti wine, 
quarians to dignify the remains of old city gates with the 
name of triumphal arches; to which honour none of thoſe 
ancient remains, which have two ſimilar gates near eac 
other, are in any-wiſe intitled. For the triumphal arches al 
ways conſiſted either of ofte large "arched entrance only, ol 
with a ſmall one on each fide. 


54 enn . 1 
Maffei in Veron. illufir. Part I. 38. affirms, that the courſe of th 
Adige Was N the ſame as it is at preſent. | ; 
„on this arch the name of the architect is ſtill legible, Lucius Vitruvi 
#s Cerdo, who is thought to have been a Treedman of the famous Me 
[OL 
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From the depth of the rubbiſh and earth about the foun- Alteration 


lations of the above - mentioned remains of antiquity, — —· 
may be concluded that the ancient ſituation of the city was city. 


much lower than the preſent. On the fide of Galienus's Triumphal 


mumphal arch, as it is called, that faces the country, there 
was formerly an inſ-ription, which at preſent is not legible. 
Vignier has publiſhed a plate of it in his Bibliotheca Hiftorica, 
i it then ſtood, which evidently ſhews that inſtead of a tri · 
umphal arch this ſtructure is no more than a common gate. 
The words of the inſcription as tranſcribed by that author 
are: Colonia Auguſia Verona Galieniana. PValeriano II. & 
Lucilio Coff. muri Veronenſium fabricati, ex die III. Non April. 
dedicati prid. No. Decemb. jubente Sanctiſſimo Galieno Aug. N. 


Over the two arches are fix apertures like windows diſpoſed 


in two rows. 


es. 


Near the city of Verona is a fine plain, which is called Campus 
by the name of Campus Martius, where the people are muſ- Martius. 
tered and perform their military exerciſes. In the year 1712, Ayearly 


Martius till that time, were burnt down ; and, for greater 
ſecurity and conveniency, the fair has been fince that time 
kept in the Piazza d'armi, within the city, where the ſhopsare 
curiouſly diſpoſed. From the middle of the fair there are 
eight viſto's along ſo many rows of ſhops. Beſides theſe 
ſtreets or lanes, there are four ſpacious areas formed by the 
diſpoſition of the booths; and over the lanes between them 
canvaſs is ſpread to ſhelter the company from the rain and the 
ſun, Scipione Maffei has prefixed a copper-plate of this fair 


the booths or ſhops, for the annual fair held on the Campus fair 


to his miſcellaneous works. The trade of this city might Trade and 
be put on a much better foot than it is at preſent. manufac- 


The chief commodities that the Veroneſe trade in, are 
phyſical plants *, which are gathered on Monte Baldo ; 
olives, (thoſe of Verona being reckoned very good) oil, 
wine, with linnen, woollen, and filken manufactures. The 
neighbouring places indeed are no leſs plentifully provided 
with ſuch commodities z but whether greater vent for them 
might not be opened at Venice, &c. is well worth their con- 


tures of ths 
city. 


The goodneſs of the Verona ine 10 mentioned by pliny Verona 
H. Nat. lib. XIV. c. 6, Virgil. Georg. 2. and Caſſiodorus V. ar; wins, 


vide Plante five Simplicia, ut vocant, gue in Baldo Monte & in Via 


ab Verona ad Baldum reperiuntur, per Job. Pon, Pharmacopaum Veronen- 


ſem, Bajil, 1608, 46 
Aa 4 | Lib. 
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Tib. AII. 4. The beſt wines at preſent, produced in the Me! 
© neighbourhood of this city, are two ſorts of white wins, — 
one of which is called Garganico bianco, and the other Vin, WM cilia 
ſanto. The latter, in my opinion, is the beſt, and has ſome-Cæſa 
thing of the flavour of the old Hungarian wines. Some Anti 
think that this is the wine which Caſſiodorus calls Vinum Aa- Helio 

naticum. ir | F | 
Canal to There is a very commodious water-catriage from hence to leec 
Venice, Venice. The paſſage in a barge takes up but three days and MWiani 
a half; but the return is more tedious ; for the barge” is In 
| Fo by oxen, ſo that it is not performed in leſs than eight ¶ allen 
ays. a Ee e NI 
Cathedral, . In the cathedral of Verona are to be ſeen ſome good pic- ¶ pece 
tures by Bellini, Baleſtra, and Paolo Veroneſe. The front I Raph 
is large, and adorned with baſſo-relievo's : it is cut out of MWvith , 
Epitaph of one block of marble. Lucius III, whoſe name before he ¶ geat 
Lucius III. was exalted to the papal dignity was Humbaldus Lucea, lies ¶ noc. 


bere with the following epitaph: In 
oi * vj * | r= : 8 Fi F are to 

U Dfidie>== +; ed wit 

Luci III. Pont, Max. red a 


n Roma ob invidiam pulſo Verona tutiſſ. ac gratiſſimum per-Wmarbl, 
Fugium fit, ubi conventu Cbriſtianorum atto, dum præclara narbl. 
multa molitur, è vita exceſſit. 1 9 A | 


Here are depoſited the remains of pepe Lucius III. to in h 

whom, when baniſhed thro' envy from Rome, Verona af - been ( 

* forded a fafe and agreeable retreat, where, whilſt he was Th 

© concerting ſeyeral great deſigns in a ſynod, he departedi Near 
1 this life.“ Aud 15 | 


He died in 1185, after he had fat in the papal chair fourWetief, 
years, two months, and fourteen days, with much diſtur-Mhere 0 

bance, and but an indifferent character. ˖ 
Revenue of The biſhopric of Verona brings in four or five thouſanc 
the fee, ſcudi a year. On the left-hand, near the entrance of the 
epiſcopal palace, is ſeen a large marble ſtatue of a woman 
with the following inſcription, containing the ſculptor's 


durch 


8 name under it: 
Alefandro Vittoria Frid. F. 


Preſent bi- The upper apartments of this palace are ornamented wit 


Laber marble buſts of Agrippina the mother of Nero, — * 
ſtatues 0 p laug 


. Wighter of Titus, Meſſalina, Matidia, Fauſtina the daugh- 
ee of Antoninus, Julia the daughter of Auguſtus, and Lu- 1 
„da of L. Verus; thoſe of Aurelia the mother of Julius bs 
„ W Czfar, Seleucus, Julius Cæſar, Marcus Brutus, Caligula, 1 
e Antinous, Juba king of Mauritania, Septimius Severus, N | 
: WH Hcliogabulus, and Scipio Africanus, together with a ſtatue i 
of Venus coming out of a bath, and many other pieces col- 
o Wl (ted by the preſent biſhop of Verona, who is of the Tre- 


id viſani family. | i 14 
ln Verona, there are convents of Carmelite monks both Carmelits f 
ht aleati and diſcalceati, In the church of the former is a church, | 
beautiful altar of fine marble ; and, in their veſtry, a fine 
c- Wpiece of painting by one of the diſciples of the celebrated 
nt MW Raphael, repreſenting our Saviour, when a child, playing 
of vith John the Baptiſt 3 and the virgin- mother, looking, with 
he ¶ geat complacency, on their mutual fondneſs and ſportive 
ics Winmocence. | K 
In the church of the diſcalceati, or barefooted Carmelites, Church of 
re to be ſeen three fine altars, the firſt of which is adorn- the diſcake- 
ed with pillars of Verde antico, the ſecond with pillars of a *. 
red and white veined marble, and the third with yellow 
-r-WMnarble pillars. The high altar is likewiſe. of beautiful 
ra{narble, and finely executed: it is alſo embelliſhed with a 
Picture of the annunciation, which does great honour to 
Antonio Baleſtra, who is ſtill living at Cremona. This artiſt Baleftra, « 
to in high repute, and has painted many pieces which have $9 pains 
been ſent into England and Germany. : 

The Dominican church is dedicated to St. Anaſtaſia, Dominican 
Near the entrance of this church, on the right-hand, a ſu- Þurcb. ial 
perb monument is erected to Giovanni Fregoſi, a Genoeſe Tombof gee 
officer, who raiſed himſelf by his merit to be commander in veral Fre- 
chief, by Cataneo di Carrara. I could not but take notice . 
ere of a very great impropriety, namely, the holy-water 
eſſels at the entrance of the church are ſupported by two To harle- 
groteſque figures, repreſenting harlequins or buffoons. The quins ſup- by 
Wont of the church is partly adorned with good marble baſſo- Pre | 
telievo's 3 but that work has been diſcontinued, Before the 3 

urch ſtands the tomb of count Caſtelbarro. 

St. Euphemia's church is adorned with ſome good paint- st. Euphe- 64 
ings. On the high altar ſtands a curious marble tabernacle; mia achurch 4 
before it are two beautiful braſs ſtatues, with eight others of 1 
Plaſter. In other reſpects it is a mean edifice, neither is the 1 
deling arched, © f 
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St. George's The church and convent di 8. Giorgio belong to the 
church. 


Inſcription. | 


© lemn rites, be dedicated to the holy, powerful, ſtrong, in- 
vincible, and propitious Deity of St. George.” 


V E R O N A 
In the Jeſuits, or St. Baſtiano's church, the high altar is 
adorned with ſome fine pillars of Miſchia di Brentonico, 
a kind of marble found in this country. Here is alſo 2 
white marble ſtatue of St. Sebaſtian, and likewiſe ſome 
nine pictures, being ornaments that are common to moſt 
churches in Italy. 


Benedictine monks. . On the outſide over the church-door is 
this extravagant inſcription: 


Numini Sancto propitiats 
Divi Georgii 
Pollentis, potentis, invicti 
Pit, rite, folemnitts 
Sacrum duatum ęſto. 


„Let this church which has been conſecrated with ſo- 


© Over the door is the baptiſm of Chriſt, painted by Tinto- 
retto. On the high altar is a piece repreſenting the martyr- 
dom of St. George, by Paolo Veroneſe, and, on 2 
near it, our Saviour feeding five thouſand men, by Paolo 
Faranati, who was ſeventy- nine years of age when he paint- 
ed this piece. Few of this maſter's works are to be ſeen i 
Italy, except at Verona; moſt of his time having been ſpent 
in painting the Eſcurial in Spain. On the other fide, is : 
very fine repreſentation of the Iſraelites gathering of manna 
by Felice Bruſaſorzi: this piece is twenty-four Veroneſe fect 
in length, and twenty-three broad. Here is another piece 


by the ſame hand, which repreſents St. John's viſion in the 


"Apocalypſe, of Michael with his angels protecting a woma 
and her child againſt the dragon . Whether it be conſiſt 
ent with the myſtery of this viſion, that the child ſhould be re 
preſented, as it were, crying out in any agony of fear, 
ſhall not diſpute. Here is alſo Barnabas healing the ſick man 
by Paul Veroneſe, Oppoſite to this piece is the virgin Ma 
betwixt two biſhops, by Girolamo da i Libri: the carpet o 
which the virgin ſtands is juſtly admired. Domenico Rice 
ſurnamed Bruſaſorzi, and father to Felice, has alſo diſplayec 
his {Kul in this church, which is one of the fineſt in the city 


Revelation chap. xv. 
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curables, is an exquiſite Pietà, or the virgin Mary viewing 
the dead body of Chriſt after he was taken down from the 
croſs, by Aleſſandro Turchi. This celebrated painter, other- 


wiſe known by the name of d' Orbetto, which he had when d Orbetto 
he was a poor 7 and uſed to lead about a blind man, till, che painter. 
0 


very fortunately for him, Felice Bruſaſorzi, happening to ſee 
him drawing figures with charcoal on a wall, concluded that 
he had a genius for deſigning, and took him under his care *. 


OR 263 
In the church of the hoſpital della Miſericordia, or the in- Chieſa della 


The Olivetan church, or Madonna in Organo, has a Olivetan 


very ſuperb altar, and a great number of excellent paintings. 
Among which, a Madonna Gratioſa by Antonio Baleſtra is 
none of the worſt. The aſſumption of the virgin Mary 
and the maſſacre of the innocents in the Tribuna, are b 

Paolo Farinati. The ſtalls in the choir are of wood, Arche 


ly inlaid, by Giovanni Veroneſe, a „ Bpharyg of the Olive- 


tan convent. Here was alſo formerly kept a wooden aſs, R 
within the belly of which, as ſome ſimple credulous people 


are perſuaded, were kept the remains of the aſs on which 
Chriſt made his entry into Jeruſalem. The ſtory of this 
als, and its travels thro' various countries, till it died at 
Verona, where it was kept with great veneration, is related 
by Miſfon, T. I. p. 164, & ſeg. with ſeveral entertaining cir- 
cumſtances ; but with ſuch ſarcaſms on this and other ſuper- 
ſtitious cuſtoms which he met with in his travels, as will 
not eaſily be digeſted by the Roman-catholics. The Vero- 
neſe particularly reſent his charge againſt them, as he fo 
far expoſed their fondneſs for the relics of the Jewiſh aſs, 
as to ſubject them to the ridicule of a nickname +. They 
object in their defence, that Miſſon muſt have received his 
information from no better authority than the chamber-maids, 
or boys at the inn, who had a mind to divert themſelves 
with his credulity ; adding, that all perſons of ſenſe in Ve- 
rona entertain very different thoughts of the affair; and that, 
if this wooden aſs formerly made a part of the proceſſion on 
Corpus Chriſti day, it was only for the more lively repreſen- 
tation of a part of the laſt ſcene of our Saviour's life, name- 
ly, his entrance into Jeruſalem, 1 have alſo feen a wooden 


* He died in 1648. See Maffei Veron. illuſtr. P. III. p. 165. 

+ Concerning the calumny with which the heathens branded the Jews, 
charging them with worſhipping an aſs, which deſcended to the chriſtians, 
who were called Aſnarii, on a ſuppoſition that they worſhipped the head 
of an-afs, ſee Tertullian Apol. c. 16. and alſo Kortholt in Pagan obtrect. 
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afs of this kind with the image of our Saviour fitting on it, 
alle near Bruſſels, where it it 
annually carried in a proceſſion for the ſame purpoſe ; and! 
have been aſſured, that to charge all the Veroneſe in general, 
with the ridiculous opinions held by the yulgar about this 
wooden aſs, is doing great injuſtice to ſeveral perſons of emi. | 
nent ſenſe and learning *. owever, ſeveral particular cir. 
cumſtances may be adduced in fupport of Miſſon's relation, 
eſpecially his mentioning the perſon from whom he had his 
account, namely, one Montel, a French merchant, who had 
lived a conſiderable time at Verona. When a perſon ſpeaks 
ingenuouſly of the ſuperſtitious cuſtoms: of a place, it is not 


prejudices by the light of reaſon, ſtudy, and reflection, are 
not included in the have, No city is fo deſpicable but one 
intelligent perſon may be met with in it; yet is there no city 
in which ſome ſuperſtitious cuſtoms and opinions do no: ge- 
nerally prevail. How low the vulgar may fall, with regard 
to ſuperſtition, is evident from experience and the hiſto: ies of 
ancient and modern times. No nation, no ſect, is free from 
this infection; but certainly thoſe nations are more fubj:& to 
this evil, whoſe ſyſtem of religion either too much reſt ains, 
or utterly prohibits them the uſe of their reaſon. Are there 
not innumerable fables concerning the aſs, on which our Sa- 
viour made his entrance into Jerufalem, current alſo in other 
countries? And are there not ſhewn on the road from Tubin- 
gen to Hildritzhauſen, ſeveral holes on two broad ſtones, of 
which the vulgar of thoſe parts have retained a tradition 
fince the popiſh times, that they were the prints which the 
fame afs's feet made in his travels through Swabia, where 
the animal ſoon after died. | 8 

I have often conſidered with myſelf whether it be not 
practicable for a proteſtant to write an account of his tra- 
vels through Italy, in ſuch a manner as not to diſcover what 
religion he is of; as it is a qualification requiſite in an impar- 
tial hiſtorian, not to be prejudiced in favour of any country 


It cannot be unjuſt to charge the Roman-catholics with theſe ſuper. 
Ritious cuſtoms ; for what is enjoined by the clergy, and countenanced 
and authoriſed by princes and learned men of that communion, as well as ry ; 
the vulgar, muſt be looked upon as the general practice. Tho' the for- * relig 
mer impute ſuch ſuperſtitions to the commonalty, when preſſed on this Aer, a 
„yet they never refuſe to attend at the moſt ridiculous proceſſions; ory « 
nor do they ever attempt to conyince the vulgar of their error. Upon the —— 
whole, the Veroneſe do not deſerve the apology our author makes for or Sir 
them. | e 
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religion, ſo far as the latter implies the external difference 
of churches or communions : but I found, that ſuch an im- 

ality would be attended with great difficulties. For in- 
ow our Saviour's intire præputium which was cut off, is 
hewn in three or four different places. Every one of theſe 
churches, perhaps, produces a papal bull in favour of its re- 
que: Shall a proteſtant Hiſtorian, in ſuch a caſe, paſs over 
in ſilence the contradiction which muſt appear in ſuch pa- 
pal inſtruments, and the impoſſibility that all the three pre- 
autia ſhould be genuine reliques, and in deſcribing each of 
theſe churches tell us, that the real preputium is kept there ? 
Or, ſhall he only mention in ſhort, that this or that is ac- 
counted the genuine relique ? The former is not conſiſtent 
with the love of truth; and in the latter caſe, how artful 
ſoever he may couch his expreſſions, it will very ſoon be diſ- 
covered that he is no votary of the church of Rome *. 

But to return to the fable of the Verona aſs. Miſſon's he 
farcaſtical obſervations, and the ſneering enquiries of ſtran- whynolongs 
and travellers about this extraordinary relique, and, per- enn * 

haps, the ſuperſtitious abuſes it cauſed araong the vulgar, 
have contributed to prevent the aſs from making his appear- 
ance in the proceſſion, as uſual, for theſe eight years palt ; 
but, on the contrary, has been concealed from the public 
view ; and the Veroneſe make a great difficulty of ſhewing 
it to ſtrangers. For my own part, I ſhould not have been 
much diſappointed if I had not ſeen it ; but, by mere acci- 
dent, I happened to go into a particular chapel belonging to 
dt. Benedict's church; and there I had a full view of the aſs 
that has made ſo much noiſe in the world. It ſtands upon 
the table behind the altar-piece, which repreſents St. Bene- 
dict, and may be opened like a door. The aſs is a good 
piece of ſculpture, and was carved ſome centuries ago by a 
devout monk of this convent. Our Saviour's image, which 
its upon it, is likewiſe of wood, and holds a book in the left- 
hand, and with the right ſeems to be giving the benediction. 
On the wall of the ſame chapel is to be ſeen a good piece of 


* The author here makes a tion to the general rule, which 
condemns all paſhon in an hiſtorian, — tuth is as 2 were the ſoul of 
hiſtory; however the poſition is good, that he muſt neither have country 
nor religion. A wind f full of prejudices, for any particular country or re- 
ligion, cannot poſſibly be a good hiſtorian. For this reaſon, Mainbury's 
hiſtory of Calviniſm is decried by his own countrymen. On the contrary, 
thoſe of oppoſite principles reſpect Thuanus as an hiftorian, See coun- 
ſellor Simonetti's — of an hiſtorian, 5. 9. i 


painting, 
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painting, by Domenico Bruſaſorzi, repreſenting the reſurrec- 
tion of Lazarus. 117 bo * 
st. Proen - In the church of St. Proculus, the table of the high altar 
tus a church. conſiſts of an intire piece of verde antico, which is fix palms 

in breadth, and twelve palms long. The bodies of St. Coſ- 
mus and St. Damianus are kept in a vault under this church. 
Whoever has a mind to ſee duplicates of theſe reliques, may, 
according to Roſſi's account in his Rama moderna, find them 
at Rome in the church dedicated to thoſe ſaints in the Cam- 
Falſe pre- po Vaccino. In the cemitery of St Proculus at Verona, is 
2 ſhewn a vault which at preſent barbours great numbers of 
king * adders, &c. where the body of king Pepin, which has been 
ſince taken up in time of war, and carried into France, is 
ſaid to have been buried. The whole affair may be looked 
upon as a fable; for the grave of king Pepin is not to be 
ſearched for at Verona, as it is certain that the French king 
of that name lies buried at St. Denys, where he died *. 
The houſe in which St. Zeno is ſaid to have lived is con- 
verted into a chapel or oratory ; and on a large ſtone is the 
following diſtich: 


866 


$t. Teno's 


Hoc ſuper incumbens ſaxo prope minis undam 
Zeno Pater tremula captabat arundine piſces. 


Oft on this ſtone which lay upon the ſtrand 
© The venerable Zeno took his ſtand ; 

«A patient fiſher, with his trembling reed 
Intent to captivate the ſcaly breed.” 


Let 
St. Zeno's The church of St. Zeno ſtands not far from this chapel, 
church. where, in a particular cloſet, is kept a large round porphyry 
Large por- veſſel, twenty-ſix feet in circumference, or eight Verona 
pbyry vaſe. feet in diameter. It conſiſts of one piece, and reſembles a 
ſhallow goblet. The pedeſtal belonging to it is cut out of 

The trouble another large piece. It ſeems, the devil, by the commend 
it put the of St. Zeno, brought both theſe hither out of Iſtria. His 
—_—— day's journey with it was ſomewhat unlucky, the bur- 
den being too heavy for him, ſo that he let the pedeſtal fall 

into the Adriatic ſea. The excuſes which Satan pleaded on 

this occaſion were not ſatisfactory to St. Zeno, who ordered 


* See Eginhard, vit. Carol. M. c. 3. Annales Franciſci Lambeciani, Tom. 
= Commentar. de Bibliotheca Vindobonenſ. c. V. p. 371. Adelmus ad ann. 
7 3» As | . 
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vim away to look out for what he had loſt by his careleſſneſs. 
That I may not be charged, like Miſſon, with having my 


nformation from a ſcullion boy, or a chambermaid at an inn; 


ny. authority is grounded upon a baſſo-relievo, which re- 


neſents the whole tranſaction, and is inſerted in the wall 


near the porphyry vaſe, where it could hardly have come 


but with the approbation of the ordinary and clergy belong- 


ing to this church. This vaſe is not made uſe of at preſent. 
But, if it be true, that formerly it ſerved to hold the holy 


water, it is no wonder that the devil, if he had any fore- 


knowledge of the uſe it was deſigned for, ſhould be very 
unwilling to fatigue himſelf with carrying weapons to be 
employed againſt himſelf, and provide a veſſel for that wa- 
ter by which he and his legions may at any time be con- 
founded and put to flight. However, from the largeneſs of 
the vaſe, it does not ſeem probable that it was employed for 
that uſe. It muſt be acknowledged to be a valuable piece, 


on account of its dimenſions, and the matter of which it 
conſiſts. 


367 


The font of St. Zeno's church is very large, and cut out Baſſo-relie- 


of one block of white marble. The table of the high altar 
likewiſe conſiſts of one piece of marble, thirteen feet long, 
and fix broad, which was the produce of this country. St. 
Zeno lies in the vault under this church, which is adorned 
vith ſeveral pillars of yellow marble. On the church-door, 
which is plated with bronze, are repreſented, but very rudely, 
al ranks and orders of eccleſiaſtics. On both ſides of the 
entrance ſeveral ſcriptural ſtories are carved on ſtone ; thoſe 
of the Old Teſtament on the right-hand, as one enters into 
the church, and thoſe of the New on the other ſide. The 
eaſtern magi are here repreſented with crowns on their heads; 
and, in the repreſenting the apprehending of Chriſt in the gar- 
den, Peter cuts off Malchus's ear, and is diftinguiſhed by a 
key hanging at his arm. The ſculpture on the outſide of 
this church is ſomething remarkable, as it repreſents horſe- 
men, wild beaſts, hunting matches, &c. with Latin inſcrip- 
tons over them, very few of which are now legible. The 
wulgar entertain themſelves with abundance of ſtories relat- 
Ing to theſe images. Among other things, they tell us, that 
ting Theodoric and Satan entered into a compact, by virtue 
of which, the latter was bound, at all times, to ſupply his 
majeſty with good horſes and hounds, The perſon on horſe- 
back ſaid to repreſent Theodoric rides with ſtirrups, con- 
trary to the practice of antiquity. 
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8 On the wall, near the roof, two cocks are ſeen dragging 

* a fox with his feet faſtened to a log of wood : the like is 
ſeen of inlaid work on the pavement at St. Mark's church 

in Venice. The laſt piece, becauſe the word Gall: ſignifes 

both Cocks and Frenchmen, is ſuppoſed to allude to Charles 

VIII. and Lewis XII. kings 

Sforza duke of Milan: Miſſon alſo conjectures, that the 
Veroneſe figures allude to Deſiderius king of Lombardy, or 

his ſon Adalgiſus, and Pepin and Charles the Great. Bu 

am inclined to think, that giving a myſterious ſignifica- 

tion to thoſe groteſque figures with which the builders of the 

middle ages were fond of embelliſhing their works, is fre- 
quently attributing to them deſigns which they never thought 


Doubt con- of, As to St. Zeno's church, it is far from being of that 


— antiquity commonly aſcribed to it, as che title of Rex Galliæ, 
St.Zeno's to be ſeen in a ſtone inſcription on the porch of this church, 

church. was unknown in ſuch a remote epocha. | 
Paintings in Connoiſſeurs in painting will find entertainment in the 
2 church of St. Nazario, which belongs to the Benedictines, 
f and thoſe of St. Stephano, Fermo, Sc. The Capuchine 
monks have ſome fine pieces of painting in their church, by 
Farenati, in one of which, as a compliment to the fathers, 
St. Francis is repreſented taking down our Saviour from the 

croſs. | 
Women of The Veroneſe women are well ſhaped, and of a freſh 
Verona. complexion, for which, unqueſtionably, they are obliged to 
the goodneſs of the air. The neighbourhood of the moun- 
tains conſtantly refreſhes this city in the heats of ſummer 
with a cool evening breeze. And tho* the orange-trees, 
&c. are not expoſed here in winter to the open air; yet the 
climate produces all kinds of fruits and vegetables in per- 
| fection. | 

count Guiſ= In count Giuſti's garden is a very grand walk of cypreſs- 
2 garden. trees, ſome of which exceed a hundred feet in height, and 
preſſes, are above two hundred years old. This garden, in which 
tthere is a very curious labyrinth, is laid out on an eminence, 
which yields a delightful proſpect of the city and the neigh- 
bouring plain. It has likewiſe a grotto, which is ſo contri- 
ved, that the leaſt ſound or whiſper may be diſtinctly heard 
from one corner to another. Under a ſtatue of Ceres erect- 
ed in the garden, are theſe words: 
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* That nothing might be Santi to Venus, Ceres is 
oy Fee with Bacchus,” 


1 der the flatue of Venus is the following inſcription: 


Sine me lætum 
Mil exoritur 
Statua in Viridario 
Mihi poſita eft 
Ut in Fi enere Venus Met. 


0 Wichout me there is nothing that charms : my ſtatue is 


t placed in this gardens b becauſe a beautiful place becomes 
| the. goddeſs of beauty.” 


And under the ſtatue of Bacchus : 


Ambulator, 

Ne trepides, 
Bacchtim Amatorem 
Non Bellatoren 
Ad Genium lack 
Dominus P. 


; Paſſenger; be not afraid, I am Bacchus. the lover, not 
t the warrior, and ſtationed here, as the genius of the place, 


dy che potteſlory' 


The country about Veron Stotuths good peaches, me- Fruit, Se. 
lons, figs, ſtrawberries, truffles, very large artichoaks, aſ- 4 in 
paragus, cheſnuts, apples, pears, plums, grapes, olives, and m_ ace 
eſculent herbs; - + 

Signior Gazzuola's rden is laid out in fine walks, plant- Count Gaz- 
ed with trees which afford an agreeable ſhade. The owner zuola's gar. 
was formerly a counſellor, but has procuted the title of count; dm. 
and as Gazzuolay in Italian, ſignifies a magpye, that bird is 
his coat of arms, with this motto, Loquewpo, i. e. b ſpeak» * 
ing. This delightful place he owes to his ſkill in his pro- 

75 The former owner of it, who, it ſeems, had ma- 
OL, III. B ny , 
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ſhewed a greater deteſtation of the lawyers than the ancient Germans, 


ny law-ſuits on his hands, employed Gazzuola fo long to kh, 0 
plead for him till he had no other way of ſatisfying his de- . 
mands, but by making over the houſe and n to him“. . 
As ſoon as Gazzuola had taken poſſeſſion of the garden, he ng 
took down the arms of the former owner, and put ip his Te I; 
own with the motto LoqQuenpDo, inſcribed under them; f | 
which, contrary to his intention, is interpreted of the men. 195 
by which he acquired this garden. * Selle N 
I ſhall conclude this letter with an account of the ſc eta! 7 2 
kinds of petrifactions which have been found about Veron ot 4 oh 
whichBaſtianoRotario, a phyſician, has a very large collection * * 
The moſt remarkable among theſe, in my opinion, is a kind o * 
ſea-crabs called Paguri, which are rarely to be met with. n * | 
Betwixt Verona and Vicenza in the diſtrict of Bolco and Pn 4 
not far from Veſtene nuova are found all kinds of petrified 7 7 
* A general cenſure from the miſbehaviour of a few is extremely un- In tl 
charitable. However, the lawyers, from time immemorial, have been Oftrea, 
looked upon in a diſadvantageous light. Even in Auguſtus's time, they MW in ſe r 
were become very contemptible at Rome; for th departed from the I lines a; 
ſolid eloquence by which Cicero and Hortenſius did honour to their pro- N 
feſſion, inſtigated one party againſt another, and enriched themſelves by . 
chicanery and malpraftices, till that emperor ſaw himſelf under a neceſſi- fame far: 
ty of diminifhing their number, and putting a check to their avarice. In W SHombi 
the time of Lewis emperor of Germany, it was found neceſſary to pub- W nitæ fo 
liſh a ſolemn edi to put a ſtop to their abuſes. Aventin. annal. Boj. I. IV. Turbin: 
ad an. 850, p. 244. Diminute ſunt canfidicerum merces, quorum perfilia Wl 71 
nihil venal:us.” Nec oft quidquam,- quod Teutones, noftro evo magis ad ſum- 4, &p 
mam cgeſtatem redigit quam litium calumniæ & legulejorum ye turba, ¶ tangula- 
qua quafe Sardi venales fora conſlipant. * The fees of pleaders were re- Wl 4. Mur 
© duced, their iniquitous venaſity being grown to à monſtrous height: . 
nor are the Germans more impoveriſtied by any thing in our age than partim 
© by lawſuits, and the chicanery of the venal tribe of pettifoggers, with WW armor, 
* which the courts of juſtice are crowded.” However, no people perhaps ¶ colors, 


fer 
| Fr priut lingua, quam in manu tenens barbarus : Tandem, inguit, vipera 


_ © Varius, nothing more age than the inſults of the barbarians ; eſpeci- 


nel foro, 1745. 


Lucius Horus, Hift. Rum. J. IV. e. 12. C 37, fays, Nibil illa cede Yariana 
cruentius: nibil inſul:atione barbarorum wmtolerantius, pracipue tamen in cau/- 
m patronos. Altis oenles, aliis manus amputabant : uniur 0s futum, rt- 
Hare defiſte, i. e. Never was any defeat more bloody than that of 
© ally towards the pleaders of cauſes. Of ſome they plucked out the eyc;, 
and cut off the hands of others: they ſewed up the mouth of one of 
© them, having firſt tore out his ton which eee holding up in 
© his hand, farcaſtically ſaid. Now ceaſe to hils, viper.” Among th: 
ancients, the character of a wicked lawyer has been expoſed by Ammian. 
Marcell. ib. XXX. c. 12. Cicero pro Roſe. Amer. c. 20. Seneca de ira, |. 
I. c. 7, KIII. 4.37. Petron,-m Satyr. And, among the maderns, ſee Jeg 
in rabul. A. 746k in ad voc. peccant.. and the famous Italian profetlvr o 
law, Aurel. di Gennaro's treatiſe delle vigigſe maniere dei defender le ca! 
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an, moſt of which are of the ſalt- water 1 in a ſort 
of white loam. The ſoil contains but a ſmall. quantity of 
chalk. - Theſe fiſhes are moſtly well preſerved, their bones 
bejng ine, and, frequently, even theit ſcales. They 
chief} chiely £ conſiſt of the Sarda minor, pike, ſoals, thornbacks, 

ndo marina, a flying fiſh, pearch, the ſcarus, and 


_ 
Beſides theſe, near Bolco are found crabs, os oyſter- Other petti- 
ſhells, and petrified leaves of the Lonchys afpera. + faftions, 


| Zannichelli, a celebrated Venetian apothecary, in the 
year 1721, publiſhed a treatiſe, dedicated to P. Bonanni a 
Jeſuit, intitled Lithographia duorum Montium Veronenſium 
vulgo di Boricolo et di Zoppica diftorum. The moſt remarkable 
petrifactions found in thoſe mountains are the Orea maxima 
Yupoſa, lapides lenticulares b levigati, Conchitæ, Cochleitæ, 
Turbinitæ, Numiſmata ſroe Lapides frumentarii, &c. 

In the c re of Toene are found Coralloides, 
Oſtrea, Numiſmata majora, Tubulitæ inſtar Cornu Amtnonis 
in ſe revoluti, Cochleitæ and Buccinitæ. Petrified coral- 
lines are likewiſe dug up in Monte di Soave. | 

Near Ronca are found Conchite læves, tranſverſim minutiſ- "300 
fmt flriati, | together with other ſpecies of · the ſame, Tellinite, 
Sfrombite læves, Strambitæ muricati & ftriati, &c. Turbi- 
nitæ faſciati, Turbinite faſciati & flrigti, Turbinitæ muricati, 
Turbinitæ muricati & in orle ſuperiore faſciati, Turlinitæ 14 
ati, & pꝛuncticulati, Turbinitæ faſciati & echineſi, Turbinitæ hep- 
ungulares variisſtriis aſperati, Turbinitæ alii multangulares flric- 
ti, Muricites Marmoreus reftro incurvato, Muricitæ leviter ſtriati, 
partim rofiri cui, partim auriti, majores & minores, Muresx 
i marmoreus auritus rufeſcentis coloris, aſtreum bivalue rufeſcentis 
s Wl colorrs, Cochleite rue, Buccinitæ leaves, Chame coloris cineret 
tranſver/im flriale, Purpurite echiniformes, Coralloide, Madre 
fore, Numiſmata ſc. Lapides frumentarii, &c. | 0g 

In. ſeveral. other parts of the , territories of Verona are Wn 
found Conchitæ, Pectinitæ auriti, Pecbinitæ fulcis latiſſimis in- th 
niki, Pectines ingentes flrits craſſioribus rugaſi, Pectunculitæ 
minutifſime per longum firiati, PeAunculite Liſteri, Pectunculi per 
longum & — ftriati, Tullinitir, Cochleæitæ leves marmorei, 
together with other ſpecies of them, Cornua Ammonis, Nauti | 
be lus in marmore rufeſcenti, Odontopetræ, Coralloides, Lapis fru 11 

rains fe. juta Langium Semen ſœniculi, Lapis Lyncius ſe. l 
Belemnites, Alcyotiza varia, Strombi, Lapiges lenticulares, Pur- Wl 
lure marmoreæ, Turbines in langum. undati & eleganter minutatim » 145 
in tranſuerſum 9 tet longtim & tranſuer/m firi- _ | 
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gi, Modioli & Lapide Amygdalam referentes, Muricite 
hame dentate Buctinite, Bucardite, which the coun- 


ati, Fun 


IP people call tortell: 3 theſe are bivalves, andnearlyin the form 
a heart, muſcult, oftreum bivalve imbricatum, ofteocolle cre. 
tacem varie ſpecies, cancri variæ magmtudints, Lentiſci folia, and 
petrified leaves, as alſo, Echinitæ Spatagoides nudi, &c. 


The country about Verona produces ſeveral other ſpecies 
of good marble beſides thoſe called Miſchio di Brentonico 
and Giallo di Torri; and ſpecimens of all theſe are to be 


ſeen in many of the churches in this crys 


VERONA, May 2, 1730. 
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Account of Vicenza... 


S1R, 


. l diſtance from Verona to Victs is thirty Italia 


miles: The Wer lies through a ſtony but fertile an 
pleaſant country. 

Vicenza contains a great many elegant and beautiful build 
ings, and the tops of ſeveral of them are ornamented wit 
ſtatues; particularly thoſe in the piazza or area before t 
council-houſe. This piazza makes ſuch a grand appearance 
that it only wants fountains to make it a Piazza di Novon: 
in miniature. After this city fell under the Venetian yoke 
they erected here, as in other conquered cities, the arms c 
St. Mark on a lofty. pillar, which are a winged lion. O. 
another "pillar of the ſame kind ftands the image of our Sa 


viour. 


The eduntil-houſe called il Palazzo della — has 
very ſpacious hall; but it is not kept in good order. In th 
criminal court is a picture repreſenting the final judgmen 
painted by Titian. In another part of this palace is the ſte 
ry of Noah's drunkenneſs, &:. painted by Paris Bardone 
This large edifice contains ſeveral other fine paintings; ; by 
moſt of them are diſpoſed in an improper light. | 
There is in this city an academy or literary ſociety {tile 


= 4 88 the Olympici, whoſe G is ehiefly the improvement e 
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be Italian language. The academians hold their meetings Curi 


in a theatre built by the celebrated Palladio ; which is very 


WM well worth a traveller” 8 notige for its admirable conſtruction. 
Iris but very ſeldom, uſed as A théstte; the opera of Sopho- 
| WW nilba being the only one that has been, exhibited in it. The 
MW perſpeRtive of the ſtage is admirable, and it: is decorated 
with ſtatues of the Roman empetors and philoſophers, The 
parterre or pit is likewiſe adorned with ſeveral ſtatues, and 
the ſeats are diſpoſed after the mapnef of the ancient amphi- 
theatres. 

As for th the, ruins of the ancient Roman theatre,” not 

Way e e in the Pigafetti and Gualdi gardens, nothing 

is Ms to be ſeen of them, an houſe being built on Ke 
place where it ſtood, HA ad 


CY IS WW 


arch built from a deſign of the abovementioned Palladio, 

in imitation of the ancient ſtructures of that kind. Former- 
ly the yearly fair, which laſts from the 15th day to the end 
of October, was ” held on the Campus Martius; but for ſome 
years paſt it has been removed into the city. 


theatr ©, 


Roman 
theatre, 


. 


Campus | 
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In the Campus Martius without the city is a triumphal Triumphal 


laruus. ; 


In count Montenari's houſe is a hall finely painted, a Monte nari - 


gteat deal of curious ſtucco work, and A ſmall gallery of 
Wielect, pictures. 


palace, g 


The palace of count Chiragado ſtands in a large area, and Chiragado. i 


s an elegant piece of architecture. 
nn count Wale's houſe where Frederic king of Denmark 
| 4 as he paſſed through V is a good collection of 
fine pictures. 


palace. 


Count 
_ 8 


The Cit of Vicenza is of no extraordinary extent; Number of 


convents, and hoſpitals. The cathedral alffords nothing 
worth a traveller's notice. 


high altar, and the inlaid Florentine work on the Palliotto, 
which repreſents the annunciation, the inftitution of the 
Lord's ſupper, and, the reſurrection of Chriſt. . The other 
"Y ornaments. of the altar, conſiſting of flowers and ſtatues, are 
alſo. executed with a maſterly hand. Here is a piece of 
dae U repreſenting the adoration of the eaſtern magi by 


Paolo Veroneſc. 


(cription is to be ſeen : 


j1 
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however there are ſuppoſed to be in it hſty-ſeven churches, - "Hah 


The Dominican church deſerves ſeeing on account. of the Dominican 
church, 


On the front of St. Barbara“ 8 church the following in- st. Barba« 


ra's church. 
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This church, being almoſt ruinous by length of time, 
< was, on the 25th 3 1695, when the whole city 
© ſhodk by the terrible cbncuffions of an earthquake, almoſt 
6 Jemoeliſhed, but roſe, from its ruins with greater beauty and 
e elegance in the year, % .. 
S. Mariain The cieling and ſeveral chapels in the church di S. Maria 
Dumpasn in Campagnano. were painted by Pordenone. 
The Theatines church has been lately rebuilt. 
| MonsPieta= The Mons Pietatis is a ſuperb edifice, and has an excellent 
„%. library opened for the uſe of the public. | 
Madonna in Without the city is the church of the Madonna in Monte, 
Monte. which has a good front, and is covered with votive pieces, 
Remarks on There is a picture, painted by Paul Veroneſe, in the refec- 
pit Vers. tory of this convent, repreſenting pope Gregory the Great 
nels, 256) fitting with ſeveral pilgrims at table, where our Saviour alſo 
is preſent. Though this piece be finely executed, the in- 
vention is very abſurd; for the pope fits at the upper end 
without his triple crown, and next to him Chriſt is repre- 
ſented without any particulax ſymbol or mark of diſtinction. 
The next is a cardinal, and on the other fide is another car- 
dinal with a large pair of ſpectacles on his noſe. A page 
dreſſed in theSpaniſh manner waits at table with a dog under 
his arm. Under the table a cat, a monkey, &c. are repreſent- 
ed. The mountain on which this church and the convent ty 
which it belongs are built yields a very agreeable proſpect, 
which extends as far as Padua. For the copvenience of the 
. proceſſions, and of pilgrims, a large 8 by ſteps has 
deen made up the acclivity of the mountain, At the begin- 
ping of the aſcent in the valley, a triumphpl arch is erected; 
and on the left-hand of it is a ſtatue of the virgin Mary. 
Vicenza lies between two mountains in a large plain; and the 
territory belonging to it on account of its fertility is general! 
0 called the garden and ſhambles of Venice. The meadow 
about Vicenza are watered by the little 'rivers Leogra, Loro 
to, Aſtignello, Debita, Rerone, and Tribualo: and the s 
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met Bachiglione runs through the middle of the city. The 
fineſt garden at Vicenza is that of count Valmarano, which, 
indeed, for its ſituation, hedges, viſta's, arbors, and beautiful 
walks, may be reckoned one of the nobleſt in Italy. A co- 
yered. walk of cedar, and orange-trees planted alternately, 
which is above two:hundred.common'paces in length, is par- 
ticularly admired. On one fide, of 10 is a broad canal well 
ſtocked with large barbels and other fiſh, which at the ſound 
of a pipe imme geely appear in great numbers on the ſur- 
face in grder to be fed. Over the entrance into the garden, 
on the Verona fide, is the following iaſcription: 


-—— ww 


Si te ingredientem graviores fort? 
Huc uſque inſecutæ ſunt cure, 
Eas velint nolint procul 
: Nunc ut abzant facito; 
 H#Hilaritati namque & genio 
Pars hec potiſſ. dicata gil. 


r Cedros haſce qui dempſerit 
"= 2 8 1 1 
9 i Is ſacrilegus efto, 
i, Vertumnoque & Pomonæ, 
© Puers ſunt ſacri, 
Paænas lute, 


Civis, Amice, Advena, 
Dui loci ameenttate cupis oblettarier, 
Securus hug ingredere | 
Teque largiter recrea. 
Fo ullus intus canis, 
Nullus Draco, © 
Nullus falce minaci Deus, 
Omnia ſed tuta benignique expoſita. 
Sc woluit Comes LEONARDUSVAL MANARA 
| Hortorum dominus, | 
Medefliam quid tuam & continentiam 
Cuftadem forte fidat opportunum. 
oo nno MD XCI1. 


© Tf corroding cares have haply followed thee thus far, 

though they be loth to leave thee, diſpel and baniſh them 
away. This place is more particular! dedicated to genial . 

* mirth and feſtivity. Whoever ſhall damage theſe cedars, 
| : | | Bb 4 nnn 1 6 r 


* 
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or crop a flower, let him be accounted a facrilegious per- 
« ſon, and be puniſhed to appeaſe Vertumnus and Pomona, We. Tre 
© to whom they are conſecrated, Win boſly ſta 
Native, friend, or ſtranger, who deſireſt to amuſe thy- act Was 
ſelf with the rural charms of this place, thou mayeſt ſe- Woot one 
FCeurely enter theſe e deſigned for pleaſure and recrea- The'n 
© tion. Here is no fierce dog, no frightful dragon, no dei- tber dee 
© ty with his threatening weapon; but every thing here is {Wor count 
freely. and without danger expoſed to thy view. Such is ¶eerive fr 
* the pleaſure of count Leonarda Valmanara, the owner of {Wvio, wi 
* the gardens, who relies on thy modeſty and good breeding, Note folic 
as ſufficient to guard the place from any outrage. the title 


le * 


n * 5 you all 

Vine, This country produces plenty of excellent wine, which Ms de 
| is particularly celebrated for its lenient quality in the pains Piazza,! 

of the gout. 1 5 ly of \ 

Vindictive The inhabitants of Vicenta are charged with being of a jatural C 
temperof more vindictive temper than the reſt of the Italians; on W Vicer 
— which account they ate commonly called Gli aſſaſſini Vicen- Wcularly 
ind particu , . «Sys . a - , ' , 
larly of the” tini; i. e. Theſe Vicentian alla ins. This is certain, aves, . 
people of that travellers, and eſpecially the Germans, who have here iſ tranſo 
Vicenza. the character of being hot and quarrelſome, ſhould be very Nin, « 
careful in every part of Italy to avoid diſputes, and eſpecially {Wntebre 

with the poſtillions, and other "perſons of the lower claſs ; Nehium, 

for the deſire of revenge is ſuch a predominant paſſion in Ne foun' 


agates. 
Beyon 
onte 8 
ave bee 


them, that they have been known to follow a traveller fix 
or eight ſtages to watch an opportunity of gratifying their 
malice and revenge. | r | 
Open violence, indeed, is little to be apprehended from 
them, on which account the danger is the greater. 


Omne animal timidum crudele. 
: © Cowards are always cruel.” 


Murder is looked upon in Italy in a very different light 
from what it is in other countries. If a robbery has been 
committed, either in the ſtreets or on the market-place, in 
any of the towns of Italy, and the people are alarmed to ſtop 
the thief, there is always aſſiſtance at hand to purſue the cri- 
minal ; but, upon crying after a murderer, no body offers to 

_ Rir; and the aſſaſſin ſaves himſelf by flying unmoleſted to a 


church, convent, or other afylum, where, to the great ho- Il + iq. K 
nour of the clergy be it ſpoken, the villain receives all - 4 
„ V ible 


VIC AR NZ A. 

le affiſtance that he may eſcape the hands of the civil pow- 
. Lremember a poſtillion who once drove me was treache- 
wuſly ſtabbed at the poſt-houſe of Piſtoiaz and, though the 
ct was committedih the preſence of more than ten 
not one of them ſtirred a fot to ſeize or purſue the murderer. 

The'meaneft citizens of Vicenza, in ſigning contracts or 
ther deeds, add to their nate the title of te Vi ** vgs 
or count of Vicenza, an empty piece of pride, vrhich 
terive from an anſwer, as is pretended, given by Charles V. 
who, when he was at Vicenza, to get rid of the importu- 
gate ſolicitations offeveral of the rich citizens, to them 
the title of counts, ſaid i ip Jeſt, Todos Contes; * 6 ! make 

all counts.“ 23 JBOVT 56 

M. della Vale, an ingenious abedecivy, wholives on the 
Piazza, has a curious collection of petrifactions; and eſpeci- 
ly of Verona petrified hſhes. "Thoſe who are fond of theſe 
tatural curioſities may collect, in many places of the diſtrict 
if Vicenza, Pechimculi flviatt, Echin; and Chelonites; and par- 
icularly on the chalk-hill, as it is called, are found Conchite 
valves, Tellimtæ, Muſeulite, Bucrinitæ, Tundinite per longum 

} tranſuer/im ftriati, Pectinilæ  auriti;{Peftinite cum . Aris da-. 
mir diſtincti, Pectunculi leviter tae: Echini, Cochleites, 
ertebre piſcium, tec. Beyond the Capuehine mountain, near 
chium, towards the north-eaſt and on the borders of Trent, 
ce found the Echinitæ diſcoidei, Ohelogites, Fecdines, and 
gates. 8 
Beyond Schium, farther, north, in, a mpuntain called il 
onte Summano, -medals; and ocher remains of antiquity, 
ave been dug up. Some derive the name of this hill from 

height ;, but othets from a temple pf Pluto, che ruins of 
hich with the following inſcription, as it is ſaid, are ſtill to 
e ſeen there: Plutoni Summano aliiſque Dits Stys T1134 i. ge. 
To Pluto of Summanus, and the other infernal ' deitics.” 
f of an altar conſeerated to Pluto Summanus, plac- 
| in the church of 8. Macia I ik anentioned by 


1 be * I. 


, AuCharles , did not aue any N on; oo fu hers of Views | 

Mmaintam their imaginary ni fallowi Mena n ro- 

fly led to them: ain), ns BY * 27 Ja or, pt 
Nahe Frog ar wr”, e a 8 % 


. A poor as a count of Vicenas,” 


* a. Fabrett, ierife. p 57. ts wogidafn; de vod ns » 
59 Gruter, 
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Gruter, T. I. 5. 101g. n. 7. » Macrobius and Capella d N 
Philolog. lib. ii. ſuppoſes that Summanus was put for ſumo, 
or Princeps Manium; i. e. 


378 


thology, is himſelf at a loſs, what to make of the god Sun. 
manus; for be a9 wits Faſti, lib. vi, v. 731, * 


| Redline, qui 


Tune 
« - 


i in 5 Kune templa feruntur 
Pyr ee eras, 


4 * is ſaid, that 2 ng were rt wetted to Summanus, 
©< whoever. he i when, Pyr e, formidable to the 
« Romany. - $44) 2.4; ere 10 | 


The diſtance wy 33 to 1 is eighteen Italian 
miles. The toad lies through a fertile, well cultivated plain, 
— ſepgers may go from one city ta the other by water ; but 

. Ver tedipue, being no leſs won * Italian 
we by, a. the Minding of "” river. | 
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| Account bf coi 
72; Reco 


E Paduans boaltzthatthe republio of —. —. it 
5 and riſe to their city. But it is now ſome cen- 
turies ſince Padua has been brought under the Venetian yoke, 
| Number of Which has occaſioned" it greatly to decline from its forme: 
its inhabi- ſplendor; ſo that at preſent it hardly contains ſorty thouſand 

ms inhabitants Sas 
Univerſity, The univerſity erected here by the -emperor Frederic l. 
with a view of prejudicing that of Bologna, is in a very de- 


» The number ef intbitans ut Bri js computed t n 
e 


of Papua. 
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Padua, 


$* *4 - 


The chief of the Manes.” But 
us has not been . to be a ſurname of 

Pluto and perhaps thaſe two names may imply two different 
deities. Ovid, who thoroughly underſtaod the heathen my-| 
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dining ſtate; for the number of ſtudents at preſent ſcarce a- 
mounts to four or five hundred. "This is in a great meaſure 
owing to the neglect of checking the extravagant licentiouſ- 
gels and inſolence of the ſtudents, which formerly roſe to 
ſuch extremities, that no one could walk the ſtreets after 
duſk without being obnoxious to their inſults, which they 
practiſed with impunity. © The watchword of thoſe deſpera- 
does in their nocturnal excurſions was, Oui wa li? i. e. 
Who goes there ?* Hence they came to be called Quivaliſli. 
And, though their enormities are very much decreaſed with 1 
their numbers, yet difcreet people generally take care not to 3 
de out in the night at Padua. 78 a. 
nin the year 1722 ſuch a tumult happened here in the day- 
"WW time, that a ſyndic and four ſtudents were ſhot by the birr:. 
As theſe officers exceeded their commiſſion, ſeveral of them 
were hanged, or ſent to the galleys, that the ſtudents might 
have'no cauſe, or pretence, to forſake the univerſity. An 
inſcription was alſo ſet up in the place where the tumult be- 
gan, as a memorial of the ſatisfaction given to the ſtudents 
on that account. It is not above two years ſince count la 
Roſa loſt his life in the ſtreets of Padua in the night. | 

When a proteſtant traveller dies at Padua, he is buried Proteſtants 
without any difficulty either in a church or a convent, if he buried in 
has only cx Fer care to be matrieulated in the univerſity. — 

The college is called il Palazzo degli Studii, and is adorn- 
ed with great numbers of ſtatues of the moſt celebrated per- 
ſons educated there with proper inſcriptions. The anatomy- 
ſchool has ſix galleries round it, for the conveniency of ſee- 
ing the diſſections; but it is ſo dark, that thoſe operations 
are performed in it by candle-light. Here are no ſkeletons 
to be ſeen ; but the profeſſors of phyſic have ſeveral in their 
teſpective houſes. The phyſic-garden has very few equals ; phyfe-gar- 
and the diſpoſition of the plants is very elegant and conveni- den. 
ent. It was founded by Franciſcus Bonæfidei, who was the 
"YI firſt profeſſor of botany at Padua, and died in the year 1658. 
i Over the entrance are the rules preſcribed to thoſe who 
gp — 1 this garden, with the penalties for diſobeying them, 
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The ſuperior advantages which this garden has enjoyed a- 
boxe moſt other phyſic-gardens is, that Guilandini, Cortuſo, 
"i Alpina, Veſling, and other celebrated boraniſts, have ſuc- 
celively had the ſuperintendency of it. Veſling was a na- 
tive of Minden in Weſtphalia, and was honoured by Otta- 
io Ferrari with the following epitaph ; 88 
1 8 | JOANNT 
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that nothing is fallely.charged upon them with, regard to thi 
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* ite anne it rd» 
10,24: :FOANNI FESLINGIO, A, 
1 Natur verique, ſcrutatori ſalertiſſimo, qui ſapientiæ, atque e. 
eticarum ſiirpium findis Apt ac Syria peragraia ab Veneto g.. 
natu rei herbarie & corporum Sactioni prefettus, eum L atinitati 
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& Grew, eruditionis cultum mutis artibys circumfudit, ut iljiſW(2an 


natur æ ludentis pampan emulgretur, hic ſpectuculi diritatem Ora. 
tionis dulcedine deliniret, ut quantum oculi paterentur, tantum /ibi 
ateres placer ent. Demum laborthus frattus dum miſeræ plebi gro. 
tuitam operam preſiat, noxio contattu vitam public Saluti in. 
penaltts Jo. P ueppe Secero. B, M. P. Anna MDCEF. | 


To the-memory; of. John. Vefling, a native of Minden, 
© a moſt jndefatigable ſearcher after truth, and into the work; 
+-of nature, who, fer, che improvement of his knowledge, 
Wand his- {kill in botany, having travelled all over Egypt 
* and. Syria, was-afterwards, by the ſenate of Venice, ap- 
pointed profeſſor of botany and anatomy, and ſet forth 
* thoſe: detnonſttative ſciences with all the ornaments of 
* Greek andiRoman,gloquence ; ſo that, in the former, he 
< imitated,the exuberance:and flowery pride of nature; and, 


Ain che latter, be foftgned;;the horror of anatgmical opera- 
' «:tiongrby the harmony, and ſweetneſs. of his accents, which 
_ © pleaſed the ear no leſs than the diſſections ſhocked the eye. 


At length broken by care, and affiduity in his profeſſion, 
« whilt he was attending the poor without fee or reward, 
ge contracted a fatal diſeaſe, and thus laid dawn his life in 
the ſervice of the public, John Pueppa erected this mo- 
* nument as a mark of his affection. to;his worthy father-in- 


law, incthe-year 1655. 
6 .. 


The Moroſini garden in the Brenta Vecchia deſerves the 
notice of thoſe who admire orangeries and exotic plants. 
Phe Franciſcan church is one of the moſt remarkable 
places at Padua. It is dedicated to S. Antonio di Padua 
This celebrated patron ſaint was born at Liſbon in the yca 
T195, and died in the year 1231. Several books are pub 
liſhed, giving an account of his life, and the great miracles 
performed by St. Antony, all uſhered in with the licence 


and approbation of the ſuperior clergy z, though many paſſa 


ges in thoſe books cannot be read without oftemce. Indecd 


ſeveral Roman-catholics would look upon them as the fict 
ons of heretics, were it not manifeſt from t 


cir. own book 


ſain 
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AP ACTD U TA. 
int, The patronage of St. Antony is certainly worth a. 
he endeavours that a good catholic: can be at to obtain it, as 
t is not limited to this ſhort life, but extends to the day of 
udgment, with an efficacy not inferior to that which the 
enpture attributes to our bleſſed Saviour only *. Fini, an 
ltahan poet, has thus expreſſed his confidence in this ſaint: 


Che fo? che penſo? al perentorio ęſtremo, 
Al noviſſumo di mi chiama il fato, 
Con proclama di Morte io fon citato 
Del alte Rote al Tribunal ſupremo. 
O gran punto l 6 gran punto! io gelo, io tremo, 
E placitar gid ſento il mis pectato; 
Vieni Antonio, e per me fa Þ Avudbcato, 
Se tu tratti la cauſa, io piu non tems. 
Jo temo ben delle mie colpe il fo, 
E perche reo nel gran proceſſo is ſono 
Del eterne Giuſlitie is temo il Dio. 
Ad ſpero al fin de la Pietd nel trono 


'ha la lingua d' Antonio in favor mio, 


Segnatura di gratia e di perdons +. 


Alas! what ſhall I do, and whither rove my thoughts? 
Fate calls me to the laſt day. I am ſummoned by death 
before the ſupreme tribunal of heaven. O important cri- 
is] O weighty concern ! I ſhiver and tremble when I 
* conſider what pleaſure I took in fin. Come, O bleſſed 
Antony, and be thou my advocate; if thou doſt but 
* plead my cauſe, I ſhall no longer fear. Tis true, I fear 
the puniſhment due to my fins; J fear the divine juſtice, 
* as I ſhall be found guilty before the throne of God: but I 
hope to find mercy at laſt if Antony's tongue be employ- 
ed in my favour, as it is the ſeal and pledge of pardon and 
\ forgiveneſs,” Hog: 


The chapel of this faint is almoſt covered with votive 
pieces, c. for the cures and other favours obtained by his in- 


e tetceſſion; and among the reſt is the following inlcription : 
| | | Lani td Figo 


FLYERS TENTS 


*The devotion of the Paduans to this faint is ſueh, that the beggars ds 


Lot alk alms for God's, but for St. Antony's ſakes and, among; the votive 


tables, one of hei has the following inſcription z, Exardit f. Autayiugy;quas 
P Fhoſe B] God Hinielf does not hear, St. Antony 


le 
. 


t Vid. Relazionidel gran Sanito di Padu Antonia, e Ab ale fue mar- 


vb, di Lekia Mancini. In Padoua 16 54. 


Viator, 
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| Rich chapel In this ſaint's chapel I ſaw burning above fifty large filve 
ef this ſaint. Jamps, and one of gold, together with two very large filve 


P A D U A. 
ted in 


| Viator, aſpice novum portentum, y a tr 
„* „ 4 BER... el by n 
Fr Aaſunt ſimilia ſapè & frequentia; t. Anto 
| At wenerare. g ligh 
Veneti maris unda incautum Livium ut the 

X | Decennem rapuit, er EX3 
Alienum, non filium conguerente, er ſtor 

Bis hore ſpatis tectum nains is 

Pietas ſervatum uoluit. hich is 

: Cur dubitas ? | bint's te 

Ignis, Mare, Ferrum, he veſts 

_ Cetera occurrentia mala, ere is: 

Omnia Sancta cedunt. halices, 

Zacharias Pontinus Pater hapel. 

Tanti muneris memor © Oppo 

Tanto Santto poſuit. hich a 

1645. Kal. Augu/it. lorence 

| Unde! 


© Traveller, behold a new prodigy ;z yet wonder not, bu wing e 
<_ adore the ſaint who often works ſuch miracles amongſt us 

Livio, a boy of ten years of age, careleſly playing on the 
© ſhore of the Adriatic ſea, was waſhed away by the waves 


| Ingent 
while his father, knowing nothing of this accident, unex 


ante. C 
4 l found his ſon, whoſe devotion to the ſaint ha nut & 
« miraculouſly preſerved him two hours under water. Do 1, cre 


© thou doubt of this? Even fire, water, the ſword, ant 
every diſeaſe own the power of the ſaint. In memory « tus, ct 
© this great mercy to his ſon, the father, Zachary Pontand,, regi. 
hung up this votive table to ſo great a ſaint on the Iiſt dayfly quot 
of Auguſt, 1645.” | prtalita; 
Þ 
© To 
candleſticks ſtanding on white marble pedeſtals. The walls ar having 
embelliſhed with admirable  baſſo-reiievo's by Tullio Lom liſting; 
bardo, Antonio Lombardo, Giacomo Sanſovino, and Gie reputat 
ronimo Campagna. St. Antony's farcophagus is of ſer ſiege o 


du, 


pentine, and lies under the altar. The altar is adorned wile in tl 


ſeven angels of bronze, caſt by Aſpetti, and likewiſe wit 
ſome exquiſite ſculpture; and indeed the chapel, in eve 
reſpect, has but few equals. On one fide of it are ſhewn tu 
wax flambezux, eight or nine inches in diameter, . 


ſeveral 
ing in 
mine. 


an hon 
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ted in an iron-work; theſe are ſaid to have been offered 
y a treacherous Turk, with a to blow up the cha- 
el by means of fire works concealedin them. But it ſeems 
t. Antony prevented the calamity: for, theſe flambeaux be- 
ng lighted, he cried out aloud three times from his coffin, 
hat they ſhould be put out again; which occaſioned a far- 
er examination of the flambeaux: and thus the yillanous 
lot was diſcovered. We were entertained with ſuch ano- 
er ſtory of a powder plot at Loretto. St. Antony's re- 
nains is ſaid continually ro emit a moſt fragrant perfume, 
hich is chiefly ſmelt at a crevice behind the altar. The 


yint's tongue is kept with great devotion in a glaſs vaſe in St. Antony's 


W * 
4; 
"BY 
6.1 
1 
"x 1 
15 8 


he veſtry, and very fervent prayers are offered up to it. gde. 
ere is a vaſt treaſure of filver candleſticks, crucifixes, gold Treaſure, 


halices, ' pyxes, and ſeveral reliques belonging to the 
hapel. „7 OY PO 0h 


Oppoſite to St. Antony's chapel is that of St. Felix, in St. Felix's 


hich are ſome paintings in freſco by the famous Giotto of 
lorence. TO LIT 7 | 
Under a marble buſt near St. Antony's chapel is the fol- 


1 
o 


uowing epitaph by Ottavio Ferrari: 


CONSTANTINO DOTTORIO, 

Ingentis animi juvent, qui in Dalmatia militiam auſpicatus, fla- 
mte.Cretico bello illuc tranſit, & memorabili Urbis obſidione, 
enut & maxims pugnacis nomen implevit; nam pro vallo excu-. 
ms, crebriſque in hoſtem eruptionibus, non und vulnere decorus, 
aque tormentorum impetu excuſſa pen? obrutus & prope oculis 
tus, cum illi Senatus emeriti decoris premium Tarviſu armo- 
um regimen obtuliſſet, hongſle otio labores ac pericula preferens, 
n quotidie pettus mortis capax hoſti objicit, glande trajectus 
wtalitatem magis finivit quam vitam. Julius Parens deſolati/- 
y quod accipere debuerat, poſuit. Ann. M.DLCXX. 


To the magnanimous youth Conſtantio Dottori, -who, 
uf having ſerved his firſt: campaign in Dalmatia, 'afterwards 


ny diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Cretan war, and acquired the 


rie reputation of a brave and intrepid ſoldier at the memorable 


oY fiege of the city of Candia; being poſted before the trench- 
"Fs in the frequent ſallies made by the enemy, he received: 


M ſeveral honourable” wounds, and almôſt loft bis fight, be- 
ng in a manner buried under- ground by the ſpringing of a 
du mine. The ſenate; as the reward of his Valour, offered him 
en honourable poſt; but he, preferring hardſhips and dan- 


© gers 
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gers even to hbnourable leiſure, continued in the army, F plat 
< where he; lutrepidly enpoſed himſelf to the fire of the ene. * defe 
< my. He was at laſt ot by a muſket-ball, and thus finiſh- con. 
© ed his mortal courſe rather than his life. Giulio, his af © that 
« flited father, erected this monument to bis ſon, who * gre: 
< ought rather to have performed this laſt office to his father and 
© M0307 2177 ev ft bog Nn b 1027 ven 
| | | dar bf 3 5 * ber the 
Baſſo-relie= In the choir are ſeveral braſs baſſo-relievo's of ſcriptural * the 
vo's in the hiſtory, executed! agreeable to the ſubjects they repreſent WM * lio « 
9 Among theſe, Sampſon dying under the ruins of the idola- | 
trous temple cannot be ſufficiently admired. The artiſt that In 
made them was Vellano, a native of Padua, who was a di- tomb 
ciple of Donatello. The ſtalls in the choir are alſo wol mour. 
ſeeing, being adorned with inlaid figures and ſculpture. Venic 
Great altar, Near the high altar, on the left-hand in going up to it, Jof the 
a bronze candleſtick, of a very extraordinary ſize, and in- this cl 
comparable workmanſhip. On the altar ſtand fix ſilyei tamel: 
candleſticks, near ſix feet high, and in the middle a cruci- bis fa 
fix of the ſame metal, which is much taller. - Behind the In“ 
altar, which is inſulated or detached from the wall, a chapel] brothe 
has been built, meerly as a repoſitory for reliques. and ac 
Chapel of St. Francis's Altar is remarkable for the delicacy of thę ed in 
St. Francis. workmanſhip in pietre commeſſe. It is alſo adorned with foui found 
black marble pillars, and two ſtatues of white marble ; on gery, 
repreſenting charity, the other grief. Among the many ſu He: 
perb mounments in this church, that of Catterino Corneſiqᷓ tian g 
is one of the moſt remarkable: the epitaph was compoled b Ott 
the celebrated Ottavio Ferrari: celebr 
YT 8 | | the ch 
D. O. M. CATTERINO CORNELIO. ſo ma 
Andrea Parentis ſummi Ducis impreſſa ſanguine veſtigia ini His e: 
tens, omnes hanarum gradus emenſus, Dalmatiæ, dein Creta 
jy ue poteſlate Legatus, triennium obſeſſa metropoli, manu OC 
conſilio, exemplo nutantia fata, & ſummum Urbis diem morat:W nando 
eft ; 45 dum in propugnatuls. maxim? haſdibus infe/ta dies nocteſſii Reſpu, 
excubat, oll incendiariæ fulmine cœlo aſſertus gi, Inſularum 1 t. 
bill ſimæ und in cineres collapſe rogo funeratus. Federicus (C. | 
nelius Fratri incomparubili H. P. B. Ann. MDC.LXXIV.Y 2% 


. , Firs g | The. Is |. 4 quan 
. * Sacred to God the greateſt and beſt of beings; and 'M 7 
* Catterino Cornelio, who with hereditary courage treadin 
in the ſteps of Andrew his illuſtrious father, having paſle« 
through all military degrees, behaved with ww ap 
9 4 6 P au 
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F plauſe as commander in chief in Dalmatia ; afterwards he 
| defended Candia for the ſpice of three years, and by his 
conduct, courage, and example, retarded the taking of 
© that tottering city; but being poſted in a baſtion which 
greatly annoyed the enemy, while he exerted himſelf night 
and day with indefatigable ardour, he was removed to hea- 
© ven by a red-hot bomb-ſhell, and buried in the ruins of 
© the moſt magnificent houſes, which were demoliſhed at 
the ſame time. To his heroic brother, Frederico Corne- 
io erected this monument in the year 1674. 


In the chapel of the Holy Sacrament is to be ſeen the 4 
tomb of Eraſmus Gattamelata, with an image of him in ar- N ky 
mour. The equeſtrian ſtatue with which the republic of 
Venice has hotioured the memory. of this general is the work 
of the celebrated Donatello, and ſtands on the area before | 
this church. Oppoſite to Eraſmus lies his John Antony Gat- #4 
tamelata, who, according to his epitaph, was not inferior to l 
his father in military glory. | 

In St. Joſeph's chapel is a beautiful monument of two yy, nee 
brothers, of the family of Marchetti: it is of white marble, of two bre- 
and adorned with ſtatues. The deceaſed are highly celebrat- thers. | 
ed in the epitaph, which is "ot extravagant, for their pro- j 
found knowledge in phyſic and anatomy, their ſkill in ſut- 
gery, Sc. Oc. T4 5 

Here is alſo a beautiful tomb of Pius Capiliſtius, a Vene- 
tian general, who died in 1557. | | 

ttavio Ferrari, a profeſſor in the univerſity of Padua, and Tomb of 'v1 
celebrated for his many learned works, lies buried between OttavioFet« | 
the chapels di 8. Felice and del Croſifiſſo. His monument is 
ſo magnificent, that few learned men can boaſt of the like. 
His epitaph is as follows: 


OCTAVIO FERRARIO MEDIOLANENSIT in quo ors * 

nando & ertollende magni Reges & Principes certarunt. Veneta 6 

Reſpublica preeter alia decoramenta bis mille flirenorum honorario 

auxit. Ludovicus Magnus, Francorum Rex, ſponte aureorum 

quingentorum annuorum congiarium diu indulſit. Chriſtina Au- 

gala equeſtri inſigni extulit. Ille Regum opes ac munerd animo 

equans, facundid, fide, & conſilio invidiam aut vicit, aut gloria | 

ol incatamentum habuit. Septem & quadraginta annos cum admira- l 

diane publicè auditus eſt. Quinto & ſeptuageſſimo obticuii, quam- Bri 

dau litteris honor conflabit ſcriptis apud poſteros locuturus, Falls is 

"Wl ferrarius P. B. M. P. Anno MDCLAXXXIP, 48 
Vor. III. < C C | 6 T0 


— 
— 
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Monument 
of count 
Sicci, 


_ © ſhot by a muſket-ball, he fell a glorious victim to the city 


_ © ror Leopold, in whoſe court he had been educated, wit! 
the elogium of being a Chriſtian hero. Vincenzo Pai 


propugnaculo Vientee d Turcis obſeſſæ ſagittd transfixus, cuniculi 
Paſcbalicus Patr. Venet. H. M. P. Anno Sal. MDCLXXX/1 


© warlike exploits emulating the glory of his anceſtors, was 


To the memory of Ottavio Ferrari of Milan, whom 
great monarchs and Princes ſtrove with emulation to ho- 
© nour and prefer; The republic of Venice, beſides other 
© 'honours, ſettled a penſion of two thouſand florins on 
him. Lewis the Great, king of France, long favoured 
him with a yearly penſion of five hundred louis-d'ors, 
The auguſt Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, conferred on him 
* the order of knighthood. His exalted ſoul , equalled the 
< wealth and *munificence of kings; and by his eloquence, 
fidelity, and wiſdom, he either EY envy, or made 


it an incentive to glory. His public lectures were heard 


« with admiration for forty-ſeyen years. In the ſeventy-fifth 


year of his age death ſilenced his harmonious tongue ; but 


© he will ſpeak in his writings to poſterity as long as learn- 
ing is honoured and eſteemed. This monument was erected 
© by Giulio Ferrari, as a mark of his tender affection to the 


beſt of parents, in the year 1684. 


Not far from this is the following epitaph on count Sic- 
cr mani). * 7 | 
CONTI HORATIO SICCO 
Patr. Pat. qui avitim gloriam fartibus geflis æmulatus, in 


ruind penè obrutus, demum plumbea glande trajettus Urbis, In 
perii, & Religions victima concidit, d Leopoldo Auguſto, cuju 
in aula adoleverat, elogio Chriſtiani Herois decoratus. Vincentiu 


Hac itur Ehyſium. 


« T5 count Horatio Sicci, a nobleman of Padua, who, i 
< dangerouſly wounded by an arrow in the defence of Vien 
© na, when beſieged by the Turks, and was afterwards al 
© moſt buried by the ſpringing of a mine; at length being 


< the empire, and religion, and was honoured by the empe 


< chali, a nobleman of Venice, erected this monument! 


- © the year 1686, 


By ſuch brave actions patriot heroes mount 
_ © #therial heights, and find the way to heav'n.” 


| The celebrated ſculptor Auguſtino Zotto has ſhewn hi 


- Fki!l in the monument of Aleſſandro Contareni z under who! 


| Ratue is an inſcription, ſignifying that he was commande 


} 
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in chief of the Venetian fleet againſt Adrian Barbaroſſo, the Of Alexan- T0 

Turkiſh admiral, &c. G. der Conta- 1 
Under the ſtatue of the celebrated 7 Bembo, erected" 

"WH in bis church, is the following inſcription: "THT | es 


PETRI BEMB J. Cardinalis imaginem "Hi teronymus Monument 


of cardinal 5 9 
Quirinus Iſmaelu filius in publicum ponend. curauit, ut eujus in- Bemnbo. 1 


— — - * 

8 
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1 enii monumenta æterna 8 eius corporis quoque memoria ne 
e pefteris defideretur. Ann. LXAXVT. Menſ. VII. dies Wir 
) TALK. Obut V. Cal. Fab 1547. | 1 
| © Gieronimo Quirini, ſon of Iſhmael, cauſed this image 
of cardinal Pietro Bembo to be publicly erected, that, as i 
che monuments of his genius are eternal, the memory of 
his mortal part might alſo be perpetuated to poſterity. He 
1 © lived ſeventy-ſix years, ſeven months, and twenty nine 


days, and died on the 18th of January, 1547. 

The body of this famous . cardinal lies at Rome in the 
Dominican church, called 8. Maria ſopra Minerva, with 
-W the following epitaph: 


＋ 


Petro Bembo Patr. 2 en. ob ejus ſingulares virtutes d Paulo His epitaph. 11 | 
LI. Pont, Max. in Sac. Coll. cooptato Torquatus Bembus poſuit. } 
Obit XV. Kalend. Februar. 1547. Vixit annos 75. menſes 7. | 
dies 28. 


To the memory of Pietro Bembo, a noble Venetian, who 
© for his eminent virtues, was promoted to the ſacred college | 
© by Paul III. this monument was erected by Torquato Bembo. 1 
«He died January 18, 1547, aged ſeventy-five years, ſeven 1 
˖ © months, and twenty-eight days.” 


Cardinal Bembo was a man of learning, and wrote very 
pure claflic Latin; but was rather too cloſe an imitator of 

the ancients, for which he is cenſured b Julius Cæſar, Sca- 

liger, Gaſper Francus, and Lipſius. It is ſaid he was ſo 

proud of his elegant Latin ſtile, that he would often ſay, he 

+ would not exchange it for the dutchy of Mantua. Lanzius, 

nin his Oratio contra Htalos, and others, charge him with hav- 

ing diſſuaded a friend from reading St. Paul's epiſtles *, and 
lays, that he himſelf would never look into the Bible or Bre- = 


* He might have read the epiſtles in the original Greek without en- 
dangering his Latin ſtile. As for the Vulgate and moſt other Latin tran- 

WH flations of St. Paul's epiſtles, he might juſtly condemn them as barbarous, 
1 without any pre) judice to his own character, or that of the inſpired wri- 
er; fo that the charge which this author mentions is no ſign of the cardi- 
0 nal's A. 


"4 + viary 


* + % «A 
QF 3 44.4 4 ; ” d , = 


©," viary for fear of corrupting the purity of his Latin ſtile. f: 

ſeems he wrote ſome: very obſcene and licentious compoſi- 
tions in his younger days. Fair 51. 

„ Laſtly, near the north-gate of this church is the marble 

Þy ſtatue of a very learned lady of the Cornara family, with 
che following panegyric under it: | 


HELENA LUCRETIAM CORNELIA PIs. 

CO PI, Joh. Baptiſiæ D. Marci Procuratoris Filie Heroi- 
næ, animi celſitudine, pietate, caſtimonia, omni literaturd & ſep- 
tem linguarum peritia ſingulari, cum ab aliis Europe Mag na- 
_ tibus, tum vel maxim? ab Innocentis AI. P. M. perbonor : fico di- 
. plomate, & ab Fo. TIT. Poloniæ Rege datis ad eam epiſtolis ſum- 


mopere commendatæ, quæ, paſihabitis Virorum Principum con- N — 2 

nubiis, ante D, Benedicti Antiflites Deo primum virginitatem Ih 

. vouit, poſt ampliſſi edibius in aſceteria & peripatum converſſi, hath 5 

ferrets uncis membra, divinis philsfophiciſque contemplationibus Barb 

mentem acrius exercuit. Demum in celebri Patav. Collegio unico wp | 

pol hominum memoriam exemplo Philoſophiæ Lauream adepta, Will © * 
TDoronam preventt, quam ipſt morum innocentiæ augurabatur in 255 | 
cl. | Obiit, Ann. MDCLAXAW. XXVT, Juli, Atatis 14 

K | and | 

fue AAAVIII. | . Leni 

| 7 Cujus Monumentum ad l 

Flieronymus Cornelius Frater Troy 

; Grawire formd corrigendum euravits Coping 

Evigraphe' [ervatd wy 

MDCCXALVIH. .. H, 

| ? Mare 


To the memory of Helena Lucretia Cornelia Piſcopia, the 

© illuſtrious daughter of Giovanni Battiſta procurator of St. Ar 
Mark, who, for greatneſs of ſoul, piety, and chaſtity, her per- 
ect knowledge of ſeven languages, and every branch of 
© polite literature, was honoured with letters of commenda- 
tion from ſeveral. of the princes of Europe, particularly 
from John III. king of Poland, and a very honourable 
diploma from his holineſs pope Innocent XI. ſhe declined 
many advantageous offers of marriage from perſons of 
diſtinction, devoted herſelf to God at the altar of the 


* 


Benedictines, and, having converted her ſpacious palace highl 
| into a convent, mortified her body with great ſeverity, WM variet 
| - © and inceſſantly employed her mind in divine and philoſo-Wl was | 


| | ' © phic contemplations. Laſtly, ſhe gained the palm of phi- 
© Toſophy at a public act in the univerſity of Padua (of which 
I there never was another inſtance in the memory of nian) 
| Land thus antieipated that crown, which her exalted ** 
| | anc 


P A D U A. go | 
« and ſanctity of manners ſeemed to promiſe her in heaven, 1308 
« $he died in the year 1684, on the 26th 12 of July, aged bl 
« thirty-eight. Her brother Gieronimo Cornelio cauſed | 
© this monument to be altered, embelliſhed with new -orna» 41 
ments, ſtill preſerving the former epitaph, in the year 1% 
1727. ö N 


This is only a memorial of this extraordinary lady's know- Acc 
ledge in divinity and philoſophy, and her uncommon ſkgyY inper. 
aſtronomy, mathematics, and the languages; her tomb being 
in the church of St. Juſtina. She was born on the 5th day of 
June, in the year 1646; and, before ſhe was eleven years of | {| 
age, took the vow of perpetual chaſtity. On the 25th of i 
June, 1678, ſhe held a public philoſophical diſputation at Pa- 
dua, where the degree of doctor of phyſic was conferted on 
her with the uſual ſolemnity. She would likewiſe have been | 
honoured with the ſame degree in divinity, had not cardinal "4 
Barbarigo, then biſhop of Padua, prohibited it, under pre- | 
tence, that by injunction of the apoſtle Paul, in 1 Cor. xiv. | 
34, no woman was allowed to teach in public. She both 
underſtood and ſpoke Latin, French, Spaniſh, and ancient 
and modern Greek, with fluency and elegance. The aca- | 
demy of the Infecondi at Rome elected her as a member, > 
and had a medal ſtruck in honour of her, having on one : | | 
ſide the buſt of this learned lady, with the following in- 
ſeription: 


Helena Lucretia Cornelia Piſcopia Jo. Bap. Procurat. S. | 1 
Marci Filia. 0 


And, on the reverſe, a laurel-tree with this legend: 


f Etiam infeecunda perennat, | 
{ Alluding to her perpetual virginity, and her admiſſion in- ial 
eso the academy of the Infecondi, as likewiſe to the immor- 

ö tal fame ſhe acquired by her extenſiye knowledge and learn- 

in 

0 Anna Maria Sehurmannin, who lived in Holland, and was @..r jc, 

e highly celebrated for her learning, and acquaintance with ac vw»: 

"WM Variety of languages, was' contemporary with this lady. She 

was born in the year 1607, and died in the year 1678 *. 1 

, have 

. * When this ae Jady* 5 works were become ſcarce, another inge- 

JB nous perſon of the fame ſex publiſhed a new edition of them, with this 


title, Aue Marie a Schurmannin —_ Ebræa, Latina, Gra ca, Gallica, 
O 3 Preſaicq 
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noviad ni 264, , .,. K. 
have elſewhere (in Vol. I.) taken notice of the three learned 
ladies at Milan *; and Charles Patin's two daughters I ſhall 
have occaſion to introduce in the ſequel. That women do 
not Want capacity for literary attainments may be ſhewn from 
many unqueſtionable teſtimonies +; but the beſt way for ſuch 

e extra- 


* 
7 « * Fn þ 


proſaica & metrica cum animadwverfionibus & prefatione Traugott. Chriſ. 
Dorothea Lœbrriæ, Lipſ. 1749. She was born at Cologn on the Rhine in 
the year 1605; but, having ſpent moſt of her time at Utrecht, the Dutch 
claim her as their countrywoman, With no better right has Moller, in 
his a literata, claſſed her among the Holſtein Literati, only becauſe 
ſhe had lived for ſome time at Altena, where alſo was printed the firſt 
part of her work, intitled Melioris partis eleftio 1673. In the year 1678 
ſhe removed from Altena to Wiewert, where ſhe died in the ſeventy-firſt 
year of her age. The motto ſhe choſe ſhews the pious diſpoſition of her 
mind, Amor meus crucifixus eft ; i. e. My love is crucified.” The cele- 
brated Dutch poet Jacob Cats, though ſhe rejected his addreſſes, often 
mentions her with the higheſt praiſes. - 

No longer ago than the year 1733, Laura Maria Catharina Baſſis 
took a doctor's degree at Bologna at the age of twenty-one, and was 
choſen a member of the academy called Inflitutum Scientiarum in that 
cicy. In 1731 I paid a viſit at a place called Warmund, about a league 
from Leyden, to Mr. Kenemannin, the Arminian miniſter there, and 
converſed with his daughter Sarah Maria, who, though only in her 
twelfth year, played a thorough baſs on the harpſichord admirably, had 
a perfect knowledge of the Bible, was very well acquainted with the hea- 
then mythology, ſpoke French, Engliſh, Spaniſh, High and Low Du'ch, 
and had made a conſiderable progreſs in the Latin language. She ſeems 
to be but of a weakly conſtitution ; and what is moſt remarkable in this 
lady is, that ſhe has made ſuch an extraordinary progreſs contrary to her 
inclination and the natural bent of her genius ; for The was forced upon 
theſe ſtudies by her father, only that he might have the honour of having 
a learned daughter. In the year 1731, I was preſent at Leyden at a di- 
vinity lecture on the book of Revelation, held every Sunday by an old 
woman of a mean condition; ſhe quoted ſeveral paſſages of the Old 
Teſtament in the original language, and made ſome critical and grammati- 
cal remarks on thoſe paſſ ages. She was commonly called the Hebrew woman, 
on account of ber knowledge of the Hebrew language. The freedom with 
regard to religion allowed in Holland puts the commonalty of bo! 
ſexes upon enquiries into thoſe parts. of literature, which have any affinity 
with religion, more than in any other country. In the year 1715, one 
Teuerhot, a trunk-maker of Amſterdam, uſed to read a lecture three 
times a week, for ſome hours, on Spinoſa's philoſophy ; and 2 his 
audience, which moſtly conſiſted of Plebeians and was noted for ſilence 
and attention, were ſeveral young women. The orator had indeed no 

reat ſtock of learning, but he had an admirable genius, and expreſſcd 
himſelf with great propriety and clearneſs. Secretary Pfaff himſelf, 

after fpending ſome hours with this man, gave him the character of li- 
genium vaſiſunum ; A moſt comprehenhve genius.” 


F. Laſt year Donna Maria Gactana Agneſi, a Milaneſe lady, gave an 


illuſtrious proof that the fair ſex are capable of attaining to the higheſt 
knowledge and {kill even in thole ſciences which are thaught to in 
| Wu ; 7 the 
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e 
extraordinary perſons is to imitate the lady of the Cornara 


amily,” mentioned above, and keep themſelves ſingle. What Learned wo- 
juvenal, in his ſixth ſatyr, ſays of a rich woman, vix. men bad 


wives. 


Intolerabilius nibil eft; quam faemina dives, 
j. e. Nothing can be more. inſufferable than a rich wife, 


May poſſibly with more juſtice be applied to a learned 
lady. 


On the one hand, houſhold affairs and the education of 
children demand an attention and activity incompatible with 
the love of books; on the other hand, St. Paul's ſaying, 
that knowledge puffeth up, is eſpecially verified in women. 
A man, however learned he may be, ſtill finds many others 
of his ſex who can enter the liſts with him, which checks 
the riſings of pride; whereas a woman of learning, being a 
rara avis, and with whom very few of her own ſex can come 
in competition, is infatuated with ſuch extraordinary talents, 
and ſwells with an inſupportable haughtineſs and conceit. 


the moſt abſtruſe. She publiſhed a treatiſe on Algebra with this title, 
Inſtituæioni itiche ad uſo della Gioventa Italiana, printed in Milan 
1749, 2 vol. 4to. Laura Cereta of Breſcia, and Signora Chiara Matraini 
of Lucca, with the late late marquis de Chatelet, and a thouſand others, 
were glaring proofs of the vaſt extent of female genius. The fantaſtical 
queen Chriſtina of Sweden might have ſpared her indecent manner of 
expreſſing herſelf, as being aſhamed of her ſex. In her travels ſhe had 
been complimented with above two thoufand harangues compoſed and 
delivered by perſons celebrated for their eloquence ; and yet it ſeems not 
one of them pleaſed her majeſty, Bourdelet, her — took upon 
him to aſk her the cauſe of this ſtrange diſlike to the orations made in 
praiſe of her; to whom ſhe anſwered, I am tired with being always 
© entertained with the ſame tune, ſach as, the illuſtrious daughter of the 


great Guſtavus; the tenth muſe; the Sappho of our age; the orna- 


* ment of = ſex,” © Theſe gentlemen' (continued ſhe) © are at a won- 


© derful deal of pains in dinning my ears to put me in mind that I am a 


* woman ; this is what I am but too ſenſible of without all this pother. 
Such was her contempt for, and the mean opinion ſhe had of, her own 
ſex. Dr. Argoud of Vienna ſeems to have aware of this foible of 
Chriſtina ; for he never made uſe of the word Queen throughout his 
whole ſpeech. Accordingly it was the only harangue ſhe heard with 
patience ; and the author received ſubſtantial marks of her approbation. 
In drawing a compariſon between her and the moſt diftinguilhed heroes, 
he aſſerted that ſhe not only equalled but ſurpaſſed them all. This piece of 


adulation flattered the vanity of this fantaſtic queen, who affected to be 


thought to have nothing of her own (ex in her compoſition. See Abbe 
D'Artigny's Nauveaux Memoires d Hiſtorigque, de Critique, & ds Literature, 
art. 26. Paris, 1749+ $ | 
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Oratory of In the oratory of the Franciſcan church, of which I = 
the Franciſ now ſpeaking, are three large pieces of painting in freſco by 
Titian, beſides ſeveral fine monuments belonging to the Cor. 
rareſi family. The tower of this church is aſcended by two 
_ hundred and fifty ſteps, and yields a charming proſpect all 
f over the adjacent large plain; but at the ſame time it diſ- 
covers the nakedneſs of Padua : for it appears from the top 
of this high tower that a great part of 'it is taken up with 
ardens, &c. 
ieſa della The ſmall church della A eder bas little remarkable 
nunciata. except the painting in 1 by Zotti. The oval area near 
it, called Arena, is thought to have been anciently uſed for 
exbibiting ſpectacles, like an amphitheatre. The palace built 
on it is likewiſe of an oval form, and belongs to the noble 
Venetian family of the Foſcari.” 
Church er. St. Auguſtine's church belongs to the Dominican monks, 
St. Augoſ- The high altar is worth ſeeing on account of its fine ſculp- 
tine, ture and inlaid work; and in the choir are ſome tombs of 
| eminent perſonages of the Carrara family, Cc. 
Monument Not far from the altar di S. Salvatore are the monu- 
of Charlotra ments of Charlotta, a daughter of-Jacob king of Cyprus, 
oy ber and of her mother Marietta, The former died in 1480, but 
— the latter in 150 3% 
Veluy. The veſtry- altar is a very grand piece of ſeulpture adorned 
with ſeveral exquiſite white *marble ſtatues, Here alſo lie 
Bus Buzzacarena family, all with very extravagant epi- 
aphs. 
Library. In the convent are forty monks. Its library is well con- 
trived but not large, and the manuſcripts are kept in a ſepa- 
rate cloſet. 


PiGure of In the great gallery is ſhewn a cell ſaid to have been that 


Alberts of Albertus Magnus; and under a picture of his, in this 
Magnus, canvent, is the following diſtich : 


MGM hie ALBERT VS Patavi auguſtiſſima proles 
„ Cænobii ſplendor, palma, corona, decus. 


a s Behold! Albertus Magnus, the illuſtrious native of Pa 
.c © dua, the crown, the glory, and ornament of this convent. 


St, Bertho- In the church. of, St. lee, which belongs tc 
lomew's the Benedictine nuns, are ſome good pieces of painting 


church. but its other ornaments are mean, and the walls coveres 
ny with old tarniſhed gilt leather, 
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In the firſt chapel on the left-hand on entering the Capu- Capuchin 
chin church, lies the celebrated cardinal Commendon, whoſe Tanper 
life has been written by Flechier with all the judgment andeardinal 
elegance which recommend his other biographical pieces. He Commen. 
died in the year 1584, on the 7th of January, in the ſixty- en. 
ſecond year of his age: His epitaph has nothing remarkable 

in it. 

The Carmelite church, among other curious embelliſh- Carmelite 
ments, is particularly remarkable for fine ſculpture. earch, 
In St. Andrga Corſini's chapel is the following epitaph ypjtaph on 
on a lady who dropt down dead, during the celebration ofa bride, 
her, nuptials ; | y 


ELIZABETH SALOMONIEZ Patritiæ Venetæ, nup- 
ter innuptæ, ipſo ſponſalium momento extinctæ, Nicolaus Comes de 
Lazara Eques inter utramque facem deſolat i ſimus pro thalamo 
tumulum poſuit, ut ſaltem cineres & ofſa miſceret. Ann. 


MDCLXX11. 


To Elizabeth Salomonia deſcended from a noble Vene- 
© tian family, who was neither married nor ſingle, but died 
f in the very inſtant of her eſpouſals ; this tomb was raiſed 
© by Nicolas count de Lazara, her afflicted huſband, inſtead 
© of a nuptial bed; that at leaſt their aſhes might be mingled 


together. 1673. 


The cathedral is not yet finiſhed, and the model of it is cathedral, 
fixed againſt the wall at the entrance of the church. The 
biſhop's annual revenues exceed a hundred thouſand ſcudi or 
crowns. | 
In the chapel of the Zabarella family is ſhewn a picture 
of the virgin Mary, painted, as is pretended, by St. Luke; 
which Robert king of Naples made a preſent of to Petrarch 
the famous Italian poet, and the latter beſtowed it on this 
church, | 
On the right-hand of St, Carlo's altar is the following Epitaph of 


epitaph; . Charles Pa · 


tin. 
CAROLO PATINO. 

Priſ. Equ. D. M. priſe. numiſmat. fludits clariſſi famam cele- 
berrimi patris æmulato, à patrio in Patav. Lyceum excepta, poſt 
totam Europam luſtratam, premiis & majorum Principum grati 
autto, cum calumnia feliciter luftato, ac pro fundamento virtutis 
forturie ruinis uſo, ob veterem eruditionem erutam, . 
8 28 3 


| 
} 


— 


cultum pramerita Magdalena Ommetz Pariſ. uxor, Gabr. Carola 
Santa Paulina, & Carol. Cath, Filiæ, extremo amoris argumen- 


P A D U A. 


to, annuente Capitulo, parentant. 


Ob. An. MDCXCIH. A. 


OA. atat. fue An. LIX. Menſ. VIII. B. &. 


| To God the greateſt and beſt of beings.” 

© And to the memory of Charles Patin, knight, and doctor 
of phyſic, of the univerſity of Paris, who, being like his 
« father, famous for his knowledge of ancient coins and me- 
* dals, was admitted a member of the univerſity of Padua; 
© and, having travelled. all over Europe, received ſignal 
marks of favour and approbation from many ſovereign 
< princes ; ſtruggled with envy and calumny; and ſhone 
< with ſuperior luſtre. in adverſity, &c. his affectionate wife 
© Magdalen Ommetz a native of Paris, Gabr. Carola Santa 
© Paulina and Carola Catharina, his daughters, erected this 
© monument, as the laſt mark of their love, with the conſent 
© of the chapter. He died on the 10th day of October, 


15693, aged 59 years eight months and ten days.“ | 


Three learn- In this epitaph mention is made of three ladies of uncom- 


ed women 


of the name 


of Patin, 


mon erudition. Magdalen Ommetz, wife of Charles Patin, 
publiſhed a book intitled Recueil de Reflexions morales & 
Chrettennes in 1680. Their eldeſt daughter Gabriela Caro- 
Ja Santa Paulina, in the ſame year, held a public diſputation 
on ſeveral philoſophical Theſes, her father fitting as mode- 
rator, and, wrote a diſſertation to ſhew why the figure of the 
phoenix was ſtruck on ſome of Caracalla's coins, which are 
ſtill extant. Her younger fiſter, Carola Catharina Patin, 
made a public oration at Padua in the year 1683, on account 
of raiſing the ſiege of Vienna, which was received with great 
applauſe, and afterwards printed. In the year 1691 ſhe pub- 
liſhed, at Padua, Tabellæ ſelectæ & euplicatæ, or copper-plates 
of the moſt celebrated paintings by the beſt hands, as Ti- 
tian, Paolo Veroneſe, Leonardo da Vinci, Tintoretto, Baſ- 


ſano, Holbein, c. with explanations of them. Both theſe 


Inſcription 


ſiſters were members of the academy of the Ricourati at 
Padua. 


In the church of St. Francis, at an altar over which is 


on an image placed a miraculous crucifix, is the following elegant in- 


of Chriſt, 


{cription-by Ottavio Ferrari: 


Chrifti Servatoris imaginem, vultus placidd majeſiate ſerenos, 
deciduis æternæ clementie radiis atque admirandis operibus hu 
mano gener beneficos ac ſalutares, ab abſcuro & ignobili loco in han 
: , ; | LEWIS 3G. au 


On 
florid | 


tegrita 
avibus 
ſemum 

nan ta? 


, a 
„ 

mouſtiorem ſedem tramſtulit Pater PAULUS A PLEBE 
Al, eamgque collatitid piorum /tipe ad faſligium perduxit, p- 
que abel & peregrino.marmore excoluit, Anno * f 


The image of our Saviour, Chriſt, whoſe countenance, 
majeſtically ſerene, beams with rays of infinite love an 
mildneſs, and which has in a wonderful manner and by 
© innumerable inſtances imparted its ſalutary virtues to af 
flicted mortals, was removed into this more conſpicuous 


© ſituation from an obſcure and mean place by father Paolo 


© a Plebe Sacci, who, aſſiſted by the contributions of de- 
© yout perſons, completed his pious Kaen and erected an 
© altar of very coſtly marble in honour of it.” 


In this church lies buried the celebrated civilian Giero- Monument 
nimo Cagnolo, who died at Padua in the year 1551. of Jerom 


On the right-hand of the main entrance is the following 
forid epitaph : bs 


FACOBO SCARABICIO Patavine, in quo Moderator tem- Epitaph on 


porum munerumgue largitor Deus, annos ſimul ac virtutes contrax- 
it; cui annum quartum ſupra decimum vis agenti & morum in- 
tegritas, ingenii ſalertia, ſermoniſque blanditia fuit, ut Patavinis 
dvibus foret exemple, amori & admiratiani. Nunc veluti lectiſ- 
mum in terris florem, cœlo jam gratiſſimum, quo nonas Marti 
non tam veris, quam etheris ingreſſu in amæniſſimum deliciarum 


hortum ſubinvidi tranſtulere Superi. Sehaſtianus Pater, in Pa- 


tauino Lycæo Publicus Medicinæ Lector, acerbiſſimum animi dolo- 
rem hoc uno lentens, quod jucundiſſimo unici filii conſpectu convic- 
tugue in cœlis iterum fruiturus, flagrantis deſiderii Monumentum 
poſuit., MD CLV. 


To Giacopo Scarabicci, a native of Padua, to whom 
the eternal being, who preſides over time, and is the giver 
© of every noble endowment, was pleaſed to allow a term 
* of years very diſproportionate to the extraordinary virtues 
and acompliſhments with which he had endued him; for 
for the purity of his morals, the acuteneſs of his genius, 
* theelegance of his language and behaviour made him, at 
* the age of fourteen, the pattern, the delight, and admira- 
* tion of the citizens of Padua, Now the heavenly powers, 
* being enamoured of this moſt fragrant flower, and as it 
* were envying the earth the poſſeſſion of it, tranſplanted it 
* to the celeſtial paradiſe on the ninth of March, which, 
* inſtead of a temporary, proved to him the entrance on an 

I | | eternal 


| 
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Verdaca. Who, if his epitaph does not run in the uſual ſtrain of thoſe 


396 . Joſs, che on! 
1 ring. Under ſuch an afflictive loſs, e only 
ol ms the Sebaſtino his father, profeſſor of phyſic in the 
© univerſity of Padua, is the conſideration, that he ſhall 
© again Ge day, in heaven, ſee, and enjoy the converſati- 
<. on of, his dearly beleved fon; to whom he has erected 

© this monument of his grief and tender affection. 1654. 


the expreſſion ſubinvidi Superi hecomes a Chriſti. 
Et ag. queſtioned by ſome, 20 be abſolutely con- 
s profane by others. | 
Franceſco 46 The durch of 8. ranceſco di Paola is ſmall but yery 
Paola, elegant, and has an arched roof well painted. On the great 
y altar are ſeveral marble ſtatues and a very rich tabernacle, 

Theatine The Theatines church, which is dedicated to S. Gaetano, 

church. js intirely lined with Marmo pavonazzo, or a e e 

marble, beautifully variegated with white; and has ſevera 

other ornaments well worth ſeeing. The altar is adorned 

with eight fine pillars of black and white marble, and a re- 

preſentation of our Saviour in his agony on the mount of 

Olives, admirably cut in wood, in the middle. In the vel- 

try are ſhewn two pieces repreſenting martyrdoms, painted 

by Paolo Veroneſe. It is well known that the Theatine 

8 derive their name from Theati, a ſmall epiſcopal ſee 

in the kingdom of Naples, where the order was firſt inſti- 

in the year 1523. 3 

Tomb of W X . church di S. Giovanni in Verdaca 

Brioſci in 8. or Viridario, is a monument of Brioſci, a ſtatuary of Padua, 
Giovanni in 

compoſitions, was a very extraordinary artiſt, and emulated 

ients. | . 

Memorial 80 the entrance into the garden belonging to the con, 

of the beg. vent adioining to this church are to be ſeen two iron * | 

of Padua. balls, and between theſe a third of white ſtone, ſaid to have 

been ſhot into the wall at the fiege of Padua by the empero 

Maximilian I. with this inſcription under them alluding tc 


the imperial ſtandard, oc, 


Ales Fovis ter maximi, 
e Matris Deorum Bijuges 
2 2 His lufitabant ſpherulis, 
E r Nan ergo lucri & ſanguinis, 
Sed imperii, ſed gloriæ. 
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„ A D U 4. 
e With ſuch little ſpherical balls as theſe, great Jove's 
eagle and the lions of Cybele played, not for gain, or blood, 
t bur fot glory and empire.” ' 
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St. Juſtina's church is an elegant and ma nificent edifice, st. Juſtina, 


and in many particulars reſembles that of St. Paul at London. 
lt is divided into three naves or ifles, and is very well en- 
ightened. The altars, which, excluſive of the high al- 
tar, amount to twenty-four, are embelliſhed with the fineſt 
ſculpture, and Florentine work of lapis Laxuli, mother of 
pearl, jaſper, agate, c. Even the pavement about the al- 
tar is inlaid work, and that of the church of red, white, and 
black marble curiouſly arranged. This church is adorned 
; with nine beautiful cupola's, three of which are larger than 
1 reſt, and have galleries with a baluſtrade on the inſide. 
he ornaments of this church are daily increaſing ; and will 
bdever be diſcontinued, for this prudential reaſon, that, whilſt 
| any work is carrying on, very 
accrue to the convent to which the church belongs : Beſides, 
ne ſtated revenue of it is computed at a hundred thouſand 
ducats. This church is built in the form of a Latin croſs, 
and the length of it within, the choir included, is a hundred 
and eighty-three common paces, and the breadth ſeventy- 
eight: The length of the croſs-iſle is à hundred and twenty- 
tight ſuch paces. 

The martyrdom of St. Juſtina, an admirable piece paint- 
td by Paolo Veroneſe, hangs over the high altar. There 
eile two organs placed oppoſite to each other in the choir; 
ind the ftalls are adorned with incomparable baſſo-relievo's 

repreſenting hiſtorical paſſages out of the Old and New Teſ- 
Ftament. Theſe pieces were executed by one Riccard, a 
Frenchman, who ſpent no leſs than two and twenty years 

in carving theſe exquifite pieces. | 


church boaſts of being poſſeſſed of the body of St. Luke the 
evangeliſt; which, however, occaſioned great diſputes be- 
tween the Benedictines, to whom this church ard convent 
belong, and the Franciſcans of St. Job's church at Venice, 
who maintained that the genuine body was in their poſſeſſion. 
But at length pope Gregory XIII. decided the point in fa- 
your of the Paduans; however the head of the ſame evange- 
lit is ſhewn at Rome in the church of the holy Apoſtles. 
As all the ornaments of this church are new, no old inſcrip- 
tions are now to be ſcen here, except a long narrative near 


Vid 


arge ſums left by legacies, Cc. 


Beſides the remains of St. Juſtina and other faints, this R ligues, 
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the pretended remains of St. Luke, which is inſerted in Salz. 
moni's [nſcriptiones urbis Patauinæ . The celebrated lea; 5 
ed lady of the Cornata family, whom I have often menti 80. 
tioned before, lies in the burial- place of the monks accord 


ing to her own requeſt, and the monks erected a-monumend 0. 
to her memory in the year 16899. ** 
4 ish Benedictine monks aN reſide in this con oi | 
vent. Their library is extremely well choſen, and ornament " 
ed with fine ſculptures. Ihe convent conſiſts of ſeveral = 
courts, and in the cloiſter of the largeſt court the whole life 8 
of St. Benedict is painted in freſco, and illuſtrated with Lati or 
Before the church of St. Juſtina is a piazza or area anci Lage 


.ently called Campus Martius, but now known by the nam G 
of Prato della Valle. On the firſt Saturday of every moni > 
à market for cattle is kept in this place; and the vulgar a 
perſuaded that during the greateſt heats of ſummer no gnat 
or flies are to be ſeen in this market. As I happened to b 
there on a macket-day, I could from ocular 0 . 
confute this idle tradition, which, though it be evident 1. 
falſe, paſſes here for a certain truth. Between Prato del 
Valle and St. Juſtina's church is a place ſeparated by a dite 
to preſerve it from being profaned by the cattle, becauſe 
great number of martyrs are ſuppoſed to have been put t 
Fach there; on which accgunt it is diſtinguiſhed by t 
name of il Campo Santo or the Holy Field. 
Suppoſed In the year 1273, in laying the foundation of the hoſp 
3 tal called La Caſa di Dio an old leaden coffin was found, 2 
, in it a ſword, on which, according to Scardeoni, were 
following unintelligible lines : | 


Obſcure in- + Cum ſuper, A, ſumes primum tibi Dardane gramma 
leription, Auxilium a ſuperis ſubito tibi Numine clama. 
Heu Patauum gui te profugus conſiruxit ab igne 

Multoties tali peſti ſubjette maligne. Eh 
Mors cita, vita brevis, Patavos in Pace volentes 
Vivere, non paſſa eſt, gens hoc r 
Admonet, & punit nullo diſcrimine Cives. 


This work was publiſhed at Padua in 4to in the year 1701; but 
full of typographical errors. 
I This inſcription muſt have been the compoſition of the monks, 
appears by the rhyme, »@Tc, 
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In order to ſtrike out, at any rate, ſome elucidation of 
dis prophetic infeription, it has been obſerved, that the go- 
ernment of all the ſovereigns and lords of this city, whoſe 
name began with an A, as Attila, Acciolini, Anſediſi, Albert 
1 Scaliger, Andrea Neri, Cc. were extremely tyrannical and 

unfortunate. This ſword is faid, in the year 1334, to have 
been delivered up to Albert Scaliger according to his com- 
nand; but the above- mentioned coffin was, in the year 
1283, ſet up on the left-hand of the main entrance into 
st. Laurence's church; and being ſuppoſed, for what teaſon 
cannot conceive, to be the tomb of Antenor the Trojan, 
Lapatus de Lupatis, one of the magiſtrates of this city, 
end a man of learning, cauſed the following verſes to be cut 
UY in Gothic characters on the ſtone caſe in which it is incloſed: 


20 C. Inclitus Ante por patria vox niſa quietem 
at Tranſtulit huc Enedum Dardanidumque fugas, 
0  Expulit Eugancos Patavina condidit urbem 


Quam tenet hic humili marmore ci ſa domus. 

The firſt line of this inſcription ſeems to convey no mean- 
ing. On the other ſide of the caſe are the following lines 
ſhewing the date 1284, when this coffin was ſet up here, &c, 


Cum quater alma Dei natalia viderat Orbis 
Poſt decies odo mille ducenta ſuper, 
Extulit hæc Padua Præſſes, cui nomen Olive, 
TC.eagnomen Cleri, patria Floris erat. | 
On the arch under which the coffin is placed are theſe 
words: 8 wy Fg 
Poteſtate nobili viro D. Fantone de Rubeis, de Florentia, per- 
ſectum fruit hoc opus. TR, 


This work was completed when Fantoni de Rubeis a 
native of Florence was Podeſta of this city.” | 


En. I. v. 246, & ſeq. ſays, indeed, that Antenor built a town 
called Patavium. And with him alſo agrees Seneca, Conſol. ad 
bu Helviam, c. 7. But, according to the poet's deſcription, that 
city muſt have been built on the river Timavus, which emp- 
ties itſelf * into the fea near Aquileia, and not on the banks 
of the Brenta. His words are: 1 Antenor 


* SeePliny, Hift. Nat. lib. ii. c. 103, lib. iii. 18, 19. who places the Ti- 
mavus in the neighbourhood of Trieſte and Aquileia, See alſo Livy, 4 
XII. 


The abovementioned Fantoni was three times Podeſtà of Of Ante- 
the city, — in the years 1284, 1285, and 1295. Virgil, 3 


Of the Eu- 


Antenor potuit mediis elapſus Acbivis 

llyricos penetrare ſinus, atque intima tutus _ 

.  Regna Liburnorum, & fontem ſuperare Timavi : 
Dude per ora naouem vaſto cum murmure montis 


It mare preruptum & pelago premit arva ſonanti. conT 
lic tamen ille urbem Pataui, ſedeſque locavit in th 
Teucrorum — —— | of b 
WT Or noo J 5 eee who 
© Antenor, from the midſt of Grecian hoſts, _ | T 
Could paſs ſecure, and pierce th' Illyrian coaſts : eren 
. ©, Where rolling down the ſteep, Timavus raves, rope 
And thro' nine channels diſembogues his waves. wher 
At length he founded Padua's happy ſeat, have, 
© And gave his Trojans a ſecure retreat. =: 
RY ; 97 . DRvpkx. words 
Virgil and Claudian attribute nine mouths to the Timavus; 
whereas Strabo mentions only ſeven; with whom alſo Mar- or 
tial agree. W 
The Euganei in whoſe country Antenor, after he had Th 
conquered them, is ſaid to have built the ancient Patavium, £1 | 
according to Livy, lib. i. c. 1, inhabited the country that lies . q * 
between the Adriatic gulph and the Alps. Hence Pliny? Tn ; 
alſo calls them Graiarum Alpium incolæ; i. e. The inhabit © 
tants of the Grecian Alps.“ So that their country appear: 1 
to have been ſituated towards the north-eaſt, and at a great ; : a 
diſtance from the modern Padua. However, their: colonie an 5 
in proceſs of time, might have extended themſelves. toward; 55 th⸗ 
Verona; and this conjecture is favoured by Pliny. 15 
Ali. S rab. lib. v. P. Mela bb. ii. c. 4. Servius ad Eurid. lib. i. But Cle. In tb 
dian in Sexto Conſ. Honvr. ſeems to differ a little from theſe, and joins | lc, or 
with the Teſſino, the Mincio, and the Adda. His words are: ons, ar 
— bumidaripic | ne hig 
. Colla lewant, puleber Ticinus, & Addua wiſu 
Caruleus, velox Atbghs, tarduſque meatu | 
Mincius, inque novem conſurgens ora Timavui, 
© Her droppin{7locks the ſilver Teſſin rears ; 
The blue tranſparent Adda next appears; 
The rapid Adige then erects her head; 
© And Mincio fg ſlowly from his bed ; 
* And laſt Timavus, that with eager force wy Vol. 
* From nine wide mouths comes guſhing to his courſe.” 
1 | ADDISON, 


S. Mat 


8. Maria delle Gratie is an elegant church, and belongs 8 Maria 
to the Dominican monks. W 2a 

8. Maria de' Servi is alſo called from the order of monks 8. Maria de 
to which it belongs, who have aſſumed the name of Servi Servi. 
divz Mariæ, or, as they are commonly called, Servites. A 
connoiſſeur in ſculpture will be highly pleaſed with the altar 
in the middle of the church, and the exquiſite baſſo-relievo's 
of bronze on the monument of the civilian Paolo de Caſtro, 
who died towards the cloſe of the fifteenth century, 

The church of St. Philip and St. James belongs to the Church of 
eremetical fathers of St. Auguſtine, This church and the S*: Philip 
convent to which it belongs is remarkable for being the place, I 
where great numbers of Germans and other foreigners, 
have, according to their deſire, been depoſited. Around the 
genealogical tree of Luca Salvioni, a civilian, are theſe 

Vords: 
O quam miſera fortuna, que caret invidid. 


/ 


© How wretched is that ſtate of life that is not envied ? 


The chapel belonging to the family of Zabarella is beau- 
tifully painted by Andrea Mantegna; and in the veſtry is a 
picture of John the Baptiſt, by Guido Rheni. 

In the wall on the outſide of this church is to be ſeen a Luther's 
ſtone pulpit, in which Luther is ſaid to have preached. Pulpit. 
The antiquary who attended us very gravely aſſured us, that 
. WLuther was un gran predicatore, i. e. A famous preacher ;* 
but that being diſappointed by one. pope of a cardinal's hat, 
which another pope had promiſed him, he, out of reſentment, 
pave himſelf up to a very ſtrange heretical way of preaching. 

In the church of St. Sophia the German ſtudents of phy- Church. of j 
lic, or ex ordine gratioſo, as they are ſtyled in ſome inſcripti- St. Sophia. 
ons, are generally buried. On a white marble table, facing 
the high altar, are theſe words : 


Sereniſſimi 5 | 
Ferdinandi Caroli Gonzage 1 
Ducis Mantuæ, Montisferr. Carolop. Sc. Mantua's 
Clementiſſima viſcera. Clementiſſims | 
V. Jul. Ann. Sal. MDCC VIII. viſcers. 


Vol. III. D d © Here 


ON, 
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1 Here are depoſited the moſt compaſſionate bowels of the 


© ſerene Ferdinand Carlo Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, Mont- 
< ferrat, &c. on the fifth day of July, 1708.“ 


| \ Clementiffima viſcera is a very common phraſe, and I ſup. 
| poſe the ingenious author alluded to the Greek word ewneyya, 
_— metaphorically is often uſed to denote” pity, compaſ- 
| 58. N | | | 
| Church del In the church del Spirito Santo lies Scipio Gonemi, who, 
| Spirits San- ag his epitaph ſays, died at the age of ninety-ſix, on the ſame 
— day and the ſame hour in which he was born. 
st. Tho- The church of St. Thomas of Canterbury belongs to the 
mas's fathers of the Oratory of S. Filippo Neri; who have aſſign- 
church. ed five ſeparate burying-vaults for ſo many different claſle; 
of men, women, and children, with infcriptions over every 
one of them. 
Town- The principal among the civil edifices of Padua is il Pa- 
houſe. lazzo della ragione, or the town-houfe, though the great hall 
does not anſwer common report. The plan of it is rhomboi- Parte 
dal: It is a hundred and twenty-four” common paces in and t 
length, and forty-three in breadth. The roof is proportio- 
nably lofty, and arched, being ſtrengthened at the top with Ove: 
croſs iron bars, and covered with lead on the outſide. On 
the cieling, Giotto, aſſiſted by ſome of his diſciples, has al 
legorically repreſented the influences of the ſun in the twelve 
ſigns of the zodiac. But, after all, this' apartment has not 
a proper light for fine paintings, and is not kept in any tole 
rable order. In going up to this hall, which is in the ſe 
cand: ſtory, over the firſt door on the left-hand, is a ſtatue off 
Livy: the hiſtorian, with theſe words under it: 


\ 

Inſcription, T. Livius Patavinui, Hiſtoricoram Latini nominis faci 
| princeps, cujus doctrinum & lafteam eloguentiam etas illg, qui 
virtute pariter ac eruditione florebat, atles adinirata ęſi, 

multi Romam non ut urbem rerum pulcherrimam, aut Uri 
Orbis Dominum Ottavium, ſed ut hunc virum inviſeren F 
audirentque a Gabibus prefecti int. Hlic res omnes, quas P. 

pul. Rom pace bellogue geſſit, gquatuordecim Decadibus mira f 


facilitate camplexus, ſibi ac putriæ gloriam prperit ſempiternan. 
Titus Livius, a native of Padua, the chief of all th 


© Latin hiſtorians, whoſe learning and flowing eloquence 
even the age in which he lived, when virtue and learn 
c We 


PAD U A. 

were at ſo great a height, admired to ſuch a degree, that 
« ſeveral perſons came from the remoteſt parts of the weſt, 
not to ſee Rome ( it was the moſt magnificent ſight 
© on earth) or the great Auguſtus, who was emperor of that 
© city, and of the whole world, but to ſee and hear this 
great man. His hiſtory of all the civil and military tranſ- 
© ations of the Roman people comprized in fourteen decads, 
and written with wonderful purity and elegance of ftile, 
is an everlaſting monument of glory to himſelf and his 
country.“ 


e This ſtatue holds a book, in which theſe words are legi- 
-die: | | | 


Paruus ignis magnum ſept ſuſeitat incendium. Exceſſit à 
wma VI. Tiberii Cæſaris anno, ætatis verò ſue LAVI. 


A little fire oſtens kindles a large conflagration. He de- 
parted this life in the ſixth year of the reign of Tiberius, 
and the ſixty- ſixth of his age. | 


Albertus Patavinus Heremitana® Religionis ſplendor, conti- 
nim vite, ſumptd Pariſits infula Magi/trali, in Theologia 


le un profectt, ut Paulum, Moyſen, Evangelia, ac Libros 
ſe ſWtentrarum laudatifſim? expoſuerit. Facundiſſimus ed ætate con- 
» off mater immortali memoriæ optimo jure datur. 


* Albertus Patavinus, the glory of the eremitical order, a 
perſon of the moſt exemplary chaſtity, who, having enter- 
ed into the order of prieſthood at Paris, made ſuch progreſs 
in the ſtudy of divinity, that his expoſitions of St. Paul's 
Epiſtles, the Pentateuch, the Goſpels, and the book of 
Proverbs, were juſtly received with applauſe. The moſt 
eloquent preacher of his age, as he undoubtedly was, 
cl! deſerves a laſting monument to tranſmit his name to 


poſterity.” 
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Over the ſecond door on this fide of the town-houſe, ſtands AltertusPa- 
buſt of Albertus Patavinus, with the following inſcription : nus. 


Over the door of the hall, on the other fide of the build- pietro Apo- 
2, is a ſtone image of Pietro Aponi, with this inſcription : vi. 


Petrus Aponus Pat. Philoſopie Medicineque ſcientiſ. ob id.. th 
que Conciliatoris nomen adeptus, Aftrologiee verd aded peritus, u. he 
in Magie ſuſpicionem inciderit, falſoque de herefi poſiulatus, d-. e 
ſolutus fuit. ! Sohn 


404 


Pietro Aponi of Padua, called the Conciliator for bis pro- I. fie 
* found knowledge in philoſophy and phyſic. His ſkill in 


N * aſtrology was ſo great, that it cauſed him to be ſuſpected — 
\ of being a magician, and conſequently he was charged as | 

* guilty of hereſy ; of which, however, he was acquitted.” On 

Proceeding On what grounds Pietro Aponi is ſaid to have been acquit- 1 


of the In- ted by the Inquiſition I cannot conceive. Spondanus, in his 

9 Annal. Eccleſ. and other writers, expreſly ſay, that Aponii gp 

i, died during his trial, and was privately buried; but that th,;,., k 
Inquiſition carried on the proſecution after his death, and foi ne 
want of the criminal's real body burnt him in effigy. NaudeMy:;: 
in his Apolagie des grands hommes accuſes de Movie, c. 14 
Bayle, in his Dictionaire Crit. and M. Heuman, in his A4. 


Philsſodh. Art 3. have vindicated this learned man' againſt the 


* 
charge of ſotcery. But indeed in thoſe times a ſmall ſkill ii. W. 
the ſciences was ſufficient to make a man ſuſpected of magig, for 
and dealing with the devil. Aponi owes the title of Cn. mer 


ciliator to a book that he publiſhed in the year 1483, in fo pear 
lio, with the title of Conciliator differentiarum Philoſopharu 
ecipus Medico rum. His life has been written by Tomaſi 
in Elog. illuſt. Viror. p. 22. and Scardeoni, de antig. Urbis Pd. buile 
tavit & claris ejus avibus. But the latter is ſomething inac 
curate: for, according to him, Pietro Aponi died in the ye: 
1305; Whereas, from other authorities and circumſtances, 
is evident that he lived till the year 1316, and died at the ag 
of lixty-lix, dur ele 5 
Over the other door is the ſtatue of Paulus Patavinu 
with the following pompous encomium under it: 


Inſcription , Paulus Patavinus — clariſſ. hujus notre ur 
vader Pau- decus ætarnum, Alexandri Mamme temporibus floruit, ad Pri 
by Patavi- turam, Præſecturam, Conſulatumque evectus, cujuſque ſapien! 
. am tanti fecit Fuſtiniauus Imp. ut nulla non Civilis juris pa! 
cula hujus legibus decoretur, qui ſplendore fame im mortalis, 0c 

. Poſterttatis admirandus, inſi;ni imagine hac merits decoratur. 


Thi 
place 


« Paul 
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© Paulus Patavinus, the moſt eminent of civilians, and 

the eternal ornament. of this our city, who flouriſhed in 
che time of Alexander Mamma, and was promoted to the 
prætorſhip, præfecture, and conſulate, whoſe wiſdom the 
emperor Juſtinian held in ſuch high eſteem, that he made 
reat uſe of his maxims to embelliſh every part of his In- 

c Fitutes of the Roman law, and whoſe fame is immortal, 
ais deſervedly honoured with this ſtatue, —_ he may be 
+ admired by ms , 


On the weſt ſide of the hall, under a dle ſtatue, this 
afeeption 1 is to be ſeen; — 


Us 11g APIETOTEAEL NOEEIN KIKEPONI TE EIPEIN | 

nn SPERONO SPERONIO ſapientiſſimo, eloguentiſſi mo, op- Inſcription 
hl imo £ Viro & Civi, Virtutem Meritaque acta vita, ſapientiam, under Spe- 
loguentiam declarant ſcripta, publico Decreto Virbis Quatuor- .foous Spe . 
Viri P. Anno a Chriſto nato M. D.XCIV. Ab urbe vero conditd tue. 


MA. die AI. 


© To Speronus Speronius, who was equal to Ariſtotle in 
* reaſoning, and to Tully in eloquence ;- a perſon eminent 
for wiſdom, probity, and patriotiſm ; whoſe virtue and 
merit ſhone in his life; whoſe wiſdom and eloquence ap- 

pear conſpicuous in his writings, this ſtatue was erected by 
a public decree in the year 1594 of the Chriſtian zra, and 
in the two thouſandth year and eleventh day from the 
building of the city,” 


A marble buſt of Livy is fixed againſt the wall; and un- 
der it, vpn another ſtone, is the following inſcription: ; 


| v. F. 

nu ac 0 T. LIVIVS 
LIVIAE T. F. 
QVARTAE L, 

HALYS | 

CONCORDIALIS 
 PATAVE © 
SIBI ET SVIS 
OMNIBYS. 


| This i is an ancient iofcription, and was found near the 
BK place where a temple of Concord formerly ſtood. Others 
Dd 3 pretend 


=_ — — — — 
— — — 
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pretend that it was dug up under the foundation of St Ju(- 
tina's church, about the middle of the fourteenth century. 
The head that is fixed over this inſcription is a beautiful an- 
tique : but whether the buſt and inſcription were deſigned 
for Livy che hiſtorian is another queſtion. Sertorius Urſatus, 
in Marmor. erud. p. 142, according to the information given 
him by Marquard Gudius, conjectures, with very great pro- 
bability, that the latter belonged to a freedman of Titus Li- 
vius's daughter. ESI of 
The Paduans are firmly perſuaded that the bones found 
incloſed in a leaden coffin in St. Juſtina's church, in the 
year 1413, muſt have been thoſe of Livy ; and accordingly 
they were brought with great ſolemnity into the council- 
houſe, by order of Xiccone Polentoni, who was chancellor 
of Padua at that time, and may be reckoned among the chief 
reſtorers of learning in Italy. Under the aforeſaid ancient 
_ infcription are the following words: 


T. Livius quarto Imperii Tib. 
Cæſaris anno vita exceſſit, 
Atatit vero ſue LXXFTIL. 


« T. Livy died in the fourth year of the reign of Tiberi- 
us Czfar, and in the ſeventy- ſevench of his age. 1547. 


On the 8 che door leading to the Officium Sa- 
nitatis, or Board of Health, are theſe words: 


Offa T. Liuii Patavini unius omnium mortalium judicio digni, 
cujus prope invicto calamo 'invitti populi Romani res geſtæ con- 
ſeriberentur An. 1548. 7 


Here lie the bones of T. Livy, a native of Padua, whoſe 
© matchleſs pen alone, in the opinion of moſt men, was qua- 
© lified to tranſmit to poſterity the noble atchievements of 
© the invincible Romans. 1548.“ 


The proofs on which the opinion, that the bones found in 
the year 1413 did belong to Livy the hiſtorian, reſts, are ſo 
far from amounting to a demenſtration, that it is a dubious 
whether they are not the ſkeleton of a female. Indeed 


Xiccone Polentoni, in a letter to Nicolini Nicoli of Florence, 
Bon v1 VI 554 concerning 
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concerning theſe bones, mentions the ſuture of the ſkull as a 
proof of the ſex of the perſon to whom it belonged ; but 
8 marks modern anatomiſts will not eaſily ſub- 
ſcribe to. 


Aſinius Pollio cenſures Livy's ſtile for a ſort of Patavinity Li Fl 
or provincial dialect “; but it does not abſolutely follow of nativity. 


from thence that Livy was a native of the city now called 
Padua. Statins, lib. iv. Silu. 7. ad Maximum Funium, calls 
Livy, Timaui alumnus ; but the courſe of the river Timavus 
is at a conſiderable diſtance from Padua; for it runs between 
Trieſte and Aquileia [as has been already obſerved) where 
Antenor built his Patavium. Probably Sidonius Apollinaris 
in Paneg. Anth. points at Livy's writings in theſe lines: 
0 quidquid in ævum | 
Mittunt Euganeis Patavina volumina chartis. 


Or whatever the Patavian volumes, made of Euganean 
paper, conſign to immortality,” ; 


But the Montes Euganei cannot be placed in the territo- 
ries of the modern Padua (as has been ſaid above) without 
greatly perplexing the ancient geography. On what autho- 
rity Euſebius ſays, in his Chronicon, that Livy died at Pa- 
dua, I know not; but that Apona was the place of his na- 
tivity Martial ſeems to intimate, in lib. i. epigr. 62, 


Cenſetur Apona Livio ſus tellus 
tellaque, nec Flacco minus. 


This celebrated hiſtorian might be ſurnamed Patavinus 
from the neighbouring city of Patavium, as Virgil is called 
the Mantuan poet, though he drew his firſt breath at Andes, 
a village that is ſituated not far from Mantua. This con- 
jecture would be the more plauſible, were it aſcertained that 
the Fontes Patavini mentioned by Pliny, lib. ii. c. 103. and 
hb. xXx1, c. 6, were the hot baths of Apona, which lie at the 
diſtance of four Italian miles and a half from Padua, and, no 
doubt, were well known in ancient times +. If Livy was a 
native of Padua, the name of Timavus muſt have been ap- 
plied by the ancients to two different rivers. #6; 


* See Quintil, kb, I. infl. Orat. c. 9. and lib. viii. cap. 2. 


1 Lucan, lib. vii. Claudian epig. viii. Sil. Ital. lib. xii. Mart. lib. 
li. &c, $6 
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Monument In the hall of the council-houſe at Padua is a monument, 


with a buſt of the marchioneſs d'Obizzi, who, when a gentle. 
man of Padua, in the abſence of her huſband, had clander- 
tinely conveyed himſelf into her bed-chamber, choſe rather 
to be ſtabbed by the raviſher, who was enraged at the reſiſt- 
ance ſhe made, than violate the honour of the marriage- bed. 
Beſides other proofs againſt this execrable aſſaſſin, one ſhirt- 
fleeve-button, exactly reſembling that which he wore in the 
other ſleeve, was found in the lady's bed. The marchio- 
neſs's only fon, then but five years of age, whom the aſſaſ- 
fin removed out of. the bed before he made attempt on 
her chaſtity, was likewiſe produced as an eee againſt 
him; but, by reaſon of his tender age, his depoſitions were 
not thought ſufficient to convict the villain. He ſtood the 
torture ſeveral times, but his life could not be touched; and, 
after fifteen years impriſonment, his friends procured him his 
liberty; which however, he did not long enjoy: for the 
above-mentioned ſon of the unfortunate marchioneſs ſhot him 
through the head ſoon after his enlargement, and thus re- 
venged the barbarity committed againſt his mother. Un- 
der the marble buſt of the marchioneſs are theſe words: 


" Vinerare pudicitie fimulacrum & victimam Lucretiam de 
Dondis ab Horalogio, Pii Eneæ de Obizzonibus, Orciani Mar- 
chionis, uxorem. Fac inter noctis tenebrat, maritales afſerens 
tedas, furiales recentis Targuinii faces caſio eruore extinxit, 
ficque Romanam Lucretiam intemerati tori glorid vicit. Tante 
ſue Heroine generofſis Manibus* hanc dicavit aram Civitas Pa- 
favina, Decreto die 31 Decembris Anni MDCL AXT. 
% 


Reader, revere 3 of a noble victim to chaſtity, 
e namely, Lucretia de Dondis, the worthy conſort of Pius 
© neas.d* Obizzi, N of Orciani, who, in the dark- 
© neſs of the night, preſerved the A7 flame of conjugal 
chaſtity, and with her thafte blood extinguiſhed the brutal 
fire of a modern Tarquin's luſt; ſo that ſhe ſurpaſſed the 
© glory of the Roman Lucretia, in preſerving the honour of 
4 the marriage-bed inviolable. To the illuſtrious manes of 
© ſo great a heroine, the city of Padua dedicated this altar 
© by a public decree, December 31, 1661. 


That the heroic, chaſtity of the marchioneſs d' Obizzi 
| ſhquld,be perpetuated; with ſuch a memorial is very proper; 
F Mon. Tom. I. P. 186, & ſeq. Fe | 4 
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hut it muſt be allowed the like honour is no leſs due to a | 
chaſte young woman, called Iſabella Ravagnina, who, when virtue of 
Maximilian I. had made himſelf: maſter of Padua; choſe to. 41 
jump off from the bridge, called il Ponte Curvo, into the e 
water, where ſhe was drowned, rather than fall into the 

hands of ſome Imperial ſoldiers, who cloſely purſued her. 

The Roman Lucretia's heroic act is indeed highly to be 
commended ; yet I doubt not but many other nations afford 
inſtances of chaſtity, which, though buried in oblivion,/up- -- 
on weighing all circumſtances, juſtly deſerve. to be prefer 
to that of Lucretia v. Applicable to this is Pliny's obſerva. - 
tion, lib. iii. Ep. 15. Alia clariora effe alia majora ; i.e. '* Some 
@ aGtions are more celebrated, whilſt others that are greater 
© are buried in oblivion.” After all the panegyrics on 2 
tia, the following contraſt may be drawn between her and thelearned. 


4 


the chaſte Suſanna n e 
Caſia Suſanna placet; Lucretia, cede Suſanne, . 

Tu poſt, illa mori maluit ante ſcelus t. {171 VANS 

| 1 il 2 


In the whole behaviour of Lucretia the love of fame had a great 
Hare: and Ovid alſo, in Faftor. lib. ii, gives us to underſtand, that ſhe 
ſtabbed herſelf to avoid reproach, rather than from any principle of chaſti- 
ty, when he ſays. 1 | ee 


z 
. 


Sucrubuit fame vicba puella metu. 1 is 


[Another note, by Mr. Schutz, to the ſame purport with this of the 

author, is here omitted; as an invidious reflection on ſuch an heroic in- 
ſtance of chaſtity ſavours of ill- nature, eſpecially ſince they both chiefly re- 

ly on the teſtimony of Ovid, who was a notorious debauchee. ]) 

. + The compariſon here drawn between the Apocryphal heroine! and 
Lucretia is far from being juſt ; for the former could not prevent the puniſh- 

ment ſhe was going to ſuffer after conviction upon the falſe evidence of 12 
the elders; whereas the latter had it not in her power to prevent Tarquin's of 
villany;. though, perhaps, ſhe might have concealed the rape, had ſhe not 
preferred her honour to her life. To this ſarcaſm on the Roman matron, 

may be oppoſed the following lines : 


© Fair Suſan did her wif-hede well menteine, - 

© Algates aſſaulted fore by letchours tweine : 

Now, and I read aright that auncient long, r 
Olde were the the paramours, the dame full yong. 
Had thilke ſame tale in other guiſe been told; 

© Had they been ong 3 and ſne been olde: 


© That, by St. Kit wrought much ſorer tryal ; 
Full maryeillous, I wot, were ſwilk denyal.” 
4. | | "th 23%s 
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Huſanna I admire, to whom Lucretia muſt yield; the 
latter choſe to die after ſhe had contracted the guilt which 
me former was reſolved to prevent by her death. 


Neas the. marchioneſs d' Obizzi's monument, over the 
door which opens into the Oficium Sanitatis, is the follow- 
ing inſcription cut in marble © 


Infeaipties + Inchns Alphonſo Arragonum Regt Aludjorum Fautori, Reip. 


— — ——— — — * 
= 
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Vet farderato, Antouis Panormita Poeta legato ſuo orante, & 
Metthes Yitiurio hujus Urbis Pretere . conflantiſſimt inter ce- 
dente, ex Hiſloriarum parentis Titi Liuu, offibus, que hoc tu- 
nulo conduutur, hrachium Pat. Civ. in mungs concefſere, A. C. 
MCGCOCCLL 14. Kal. Se. vivid 


© The citizens of Padua made a preſent of an arm of 
© Titus Livius, the father of hiſtory, being part of the re- 
mains of that great man devioſited, in this tomb, to the 
„ illuſtrious Alphonſo king of encourages of learn- 
© ing, and ally to the republic of Venice, at the earneſt re- 
© queſtof the celebrated poet Antonio Panormita, their en- 
voy, and the Tf ſollicitation of Mateo Vitturi, chief 
© magiſtrate of this city. Auguſt 18, 1451.” 


Hence it appears that there are alſo literary reliques, and 
that they are no leſs eagerly ſought for thay the religious; 
but the misfortune is, that as many objections may be raiſed 
inſt the genuineneſs of Livy's bones, which Padua ſo 
much boaſts of, as againſt many of the reliques ſo devoutly 
worſhipped by the Romiſh church; but ſome of the latter 
are infaitely more profitable, and therefore more valued. 

In the large hall, not far from the paſſage leading to the 
| Poteſta's palace, is to be ſeen a ſtone ſuperſcribed with the 


Lapis vituperii & caſſionis lonorum. 
The ſtone of ignominy and bankruptcy,” | 


Such as become b and are unable to pay their 
debts, by fitting publicly three times with their bare buttocks 
upon this ſtone, and ſwearing that it is not in their power to 
diſcharge their debts, are cleared from any further proſecution 
from their creditors. This extraordinary ceremony, however, 
has been diſcontinued for upwards of fifty years. The 
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ſous adorant, atgue erepli defiderium augulid imagine Jſuanter. 
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The chief magiſtrate's apartment, or il Palazzo di Poteſta, II Palazzo 11 
is in the council-houſe, where the buſts, portraits, and arms“ Poteſta, Fl) 
of ſuch as have been inveſted with the dignity of Poteſta, are h 
to be ſeen. Formerly, ſeveral panegyrical inſcriptions were Flogies of 17 
placed under the buſts, &c. ſome of which, compoſed by the ſeveral Po- af 
celebrated Ferrari, pleaſed me fo, that I cannot forbear tran- _ "nn 
ſcribing a few ſpecimens of them : 


Þ- 4 T. | | g l 
ALOYSIO PRIOLO - Of Aloyfi i 
Paterne venerationis titulum promerito, Prioli, 


Duid ſubmotis peccandi cauſis | 
Levioris lapſus atque ætatis licentiam 
Clementer eflimarit, 
Et in pudoris notam ſupplicts converſs 
Suffundere maluerit juventutis ſanguinem 0 
uam eſfundere, | 1 
rtium Studioſi | 
Summo regnandi artifice 
 Effigtem ſacrarunt 
| Anno MH. DC. LI}. © 
To Aloyſi Prioli, an excellent magiſtrate, who well de- 
© ſerved the venerable and affectionate title of a father, for 
© he wiſely removed the cauſes of guilt, and was mild in 
* overlooking the foibles and ſallies of youth, by changing 
the puniſhment of them to ſome mark of ſhame, being de- 
© ious that the blood of young perſons ſhould rather tinge 
© their cheeks with ingenuous bluſhes, than be ſhed by ſtripes, 
the ſtudents have conſecrated this image in the year 1654. 


 ., ANGELO CORRARTO, Pretori, _ Of Angels 
Dui Veneto cio delapſus, populis, quaſcungue adiit, beneficns ac ſa- Corrari. 
lutaris, his etiam terris uſurd brevi commotatus, manſuetudine, 
celeritate & conſilii præſtantid naminis auguriam gmplevit, hoc 

etiam quod in ipſo rerum ingentium molimine evecatus eft, ut þg- 

cis ac felicitatis nuntius Romanum Orbem colluftraret : Litieræ 

ac diſcipline Cyllenium ſidus ſibi modo offtenſum beneficits pre- 


Anne MCL. Ne 
« To Angelo Corrari, chief magiſtrate of Padua, who, de- 
© ſoending from the Venetian ſky, was gracious, and ſpread 
© virtue and happineſs wherever he came; though ent oe | 
h or 
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we 
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or a ſhort time to this N ſuch was his mildneſs, his 
„ © diligence, and wiſdom, that he well deſerved the name of 
Angelo; and more particularly as he was recalled from 
this ſcene of action, as a magiſtrate, to be ſent as a meſ- 
t ſenger to diffuſe peace and happineſs through the whole 
Roman empire. Learning and the ſciences adore this il- 
< Juſtrious'ſtar (which like the planet Mercury was but juſt 
© ſhewn them, but by its benign influences is ſtill preſent) 
© and alleviate their grief for the loſs of it by his auguſt 


8. -$ image. 1656. (© 7 % : | . IC \ % ” 7 
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Of Antonio bk . N 
Bernardi, Cape animos, Dalmatia merens, * 


Culti orbis limes, Italiæ mania, 

Si totã virium mole Ottomanus incujnhit 

: Novuſque e Thracia turbo circumtonat, 

— Certa Salus adeft 
ANTONILVS BERNARDFS, 
Qui nublicus hoſes toto equore cecidit, 
Irruentem barbariem ſiſtet, 
e Leonida 
Cuban Orbis clauſtra tuebitur. 
99991. * 9 : Facile hoflem ſuperat 11 


De wits & cupiditatibus triumphat. 
0 q © - IP ; b— 


- © Mourning Dalmatia, thou boundary of the civilized 
world, and boundary of Italy, take courage; ſhould the Ot- 
© toman with his whole force invade, and Thrace again 
© thunder from every quarter, A\YToxN10 BERNARDT, thy in- 
© vincible protector, who ſlaughtered the enemies of the re- 
public in repeated engagements at ſea, is preſent to repel 

tte irruptions of the barbarians: © This modern Leo- 

nidas will defend the barrier of the chriſtian world: 
For he is ſure to gain the victory over an enemy, who 
< conquers himſelf, and triumphs over his paſſions and 

Ronan © OY \T7 - 
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Aloyſius 1 


Mocenicus, * Hoc militari afpettl cultuque civilis imperii inſignibus radiant: 
ſpeftantium oculos raptebat ALOYSIVS MOCENICPS, incer- 
tuni hello an pace clarior, cum a Turcics Tropeis receris in Urbe 

ſiudiorum altricę Ottomannicas manubias Mufis conſecraret, feſ- 
Jiſeue rebus ſubweniens fovendts ingeniis laudem fencraret. our” 
101 * Pu cas 
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fludioſa juventus ſuum cuique decus rependens ſacros multus quam 
publicis hoſtibus formidatos, tam clementiæ fulgore coruſcos, æter- 
num grati animi monumentum ſlatuit. 


Ann M.DC.LVIII. 


With this military aſpect, and adorned with theſe glo- 
6 rious enſigns of civil power, Aloyſi Mocenici attracted the 
eyes of the beholders. It is dubious whether he was more 
c jlluftrious in peace than in war; for when he returned load- 
ed with ſpoils, after his victories over the Turks, into this 
city, the nurſery of the ſciences, he conſecrated them to 
the muſes; and by relieving the diſtreſſed, and encourag- 
ing men of genius, acquired freſh glory. The ſtudents 
of the civil law, as an eternal monument of their grati- 
tude, have unanimouſly ſet up the reſemblance of that ſa- 
cred face, that always ſtruck terror into his enemies; but 
beamed with mildneſs and benevolence towards his friends.” 


| u. 
MARCT RUZZINI Pretoris | Of Marce 
Sereni vultus dure marmore ſpirant, cujus mitiſſimum pettus =. 
clementia, tanquam Templum inſedit, cui cùm una felicitas fuerit 
feciſſe felices, poſiquam urbem annona, Gymnaſium e woke 
beavit, ita abſceſſit, ut cum nullius unquam ſpem fruſtratus ſit, 
ſui defiderium explere non potuerit. Juris tudigſi B. M. P. 


K N K 6 


This breathing marble repreſents the ſerene countenance 
© of Marco Ruzzini. In his mild breaſt benevolence ſat in- 
© throned as in a temple ; his ſole happineſs was to make 
© others happy ; and after he had relieved the city with plen- 
© ty of proviſions, and largely endowed the college, he by 
© his death has occaſioned a grief, which (though he never 
© fruſtrated the hopes of any) it is beyond his power to allay.” 


But of theſe and other inſcriptions nothing now is to be Why thee 
ſeen : for an order was ſent from Venice about five weeks — 1 0 
ago to eraſe them all without exception, and afterwards to ced. 
plaſter them over with mortar. The real caufe of ſuch a 
procedure is unknown. Probably the Venetians intended, 
by the abolition of theſe panegyrical inſcriptions, to put a 
ſtop to ſuch groſs flattery ; or perhaps jealouſy on the part 
of the magiſtrates of Venice may have occaſioned ſuch a ſe- 
vere order; or, laſtly, they might be apprehenſive. that the 
erecting of ſuch monuments might induce the Poteſta's ta 

: connive 
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connive at the great number of irregularities. too frequent 
among the diſſolute ſtudents, in order to procure themſelves 
the honour of ſuch memorials. | 1 

Inſcriptions Be this as it will, . the precaution uſed by the Venetians 


= yo mg has not ſpared the inſcriptions in the Palazzo del Capitaneo, 


pitancoeraſ. ot the governor's palace, in which Ottavio Ferrari had given c 
ed. noble ſpecimens of his talents. for this kind of writing; ſo of 
that they are no longer extant. | * th 


City library, The city library is alſo in this palace, of which Gabriel 6 tir 
Emo deſerved ſo well, that the following inſcription is ſet © pt 
up in memory of his care and liberality : © my 


 - GABRIELI MMO Prefetts ; quod Bibliathecam wentis at- ra 
qne imbribus perviam, libris ſitu corruptis, ipſiſſue parietibus I © be 
vitium ducentibus, ſurtam tectam exegeri, & aliſler ſa ſqualore in e 
priſtinum cultum reſlitutam inſigni liberalitate auxerit ; Oftavius « de 
Ferrarms B. H. H. | T 


< Ottivio Ferrari erected this memorial of Gabriel Amo, Bl © pr 
© librarian, in acknowledgment of his great liberality in re- | 
« pairing this library, when in fo bad a condition, that the 


© books were greatly damaged by the weather and rain, and C 
* grown mouldy by the dampnets of the walls.“ this 
- 11Palazzs II Palazzo del Capitaneo ftands on the beautiful area E 


hp called Piazza de' Nobili; it is an elegant building, and the 9 
; ſecond ſtory is adorned with a gallery ſupported by ſeventy- / tu 
three pillars of red marble. The tower is alſo a good piece qual: 

of architecture, and bas a clock on it which ſhews the courſe 

both of the fun and moon. c 
E2zelini The ancient palace of the tyrant Ezzelini, or Acciolini, 8 
velace, is remarkable for its ſpacious vaults, and at preſent ſerves th 
both for an arſenal and granary. This old fortreſs, which of 
was begun in the year 1237, and finiſhed in the year 1242, * th, 
is ornamented — two towers, on one of which the fol- to 
lowing inſcription is to be ſeen: | 


 Piis carcerem adfpergite lacrymis, quem majores veſtri cruore, from: 
Bic etatis, ſexts, conditionis, morum, nulls diſcrimine habito, guss the 
Aaciolinus Tertius de Romano inhumaniter vivos detruſit, inedid, 
dolore, deſperatione non niſi mortuot atque conſumptos extraxit, inter 
tot innocentes quod incredibili feritute hoc viventibus condidit 
ſepulebrum, noctns mortum off. Voſtram hinc agnoſcite felicita- 


tems qui optimum Printipm nacti, invidiæ, non pidati locum ** 
* ; religuiſtis. 
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reliquiſtis. Sebaſtianus Galvanus Patavinus, annond & toto bel- 
leo apparatu à Sereniſſ. Veneta' Rep. in hac arce ſua fidei commiſ- 
ſis, teterrimo carceri bec ex hiſtoriis inſcribenda curavit. Anno. 


Dom. MDCXTFEX. 


© Shed tears of compaſſion on this priſon, where the blood 
* of your anceftors was abundantly ſhed ; for thoſe, whom 
the inhuman Acciolini thruſt down alive, without any diſ- 
tinction of age, ſex, rank, or condition, into this dungeon, 
t © periſhed with hunger, grief, and deſpair. After ſuch 
© numbers of innocent victims, who were buried alive in this 
© dreadful ſepulchre, it was the juſt fate of the execrable ty- 
rant himſelf to expire in it at laſt. Hence you ought to 
de ſenſible of your preſent happineſs, in having a prince, 
, « who, from being objects of pity and compaſſion, has ren- 
; I © dered you ſo happy as to be envied for your proſperity. 
This inſcription was ſet up over this dreadful dungeon by 
© Sebaſtiano Galvani, a native of Padua, commiſlary of the 
* proviſions and military ſtores lodged in this caſtle, in the 
© year 1618.” 27 


r 1 


On a baſtion, near All- ſaints-gate, is a marble lion, with 
this inſcription under it: . | 


Hoc hoſpes opus tibi indicat, an FULTANUS Gradonicus, 
gui Patavium ornavit atque munivit, Anci' mernerit nomen; at, 
tu legeris acta, Ariſtidem quogque dices, nam talem egit Pret. 
» BN qualis quilibet eſſe deberet. Anno MH. D. XVIII. | 


© Stranger, this monument informs thee” how well Giuliano 
© Gradonici, who embelliſhed and fortified Padua, deſerved 
© the name of Ancus *. But, if thou wilt read the account 
© of his noble exploits, thou wouldſt look upon him as ano- 
© ther Ariſtides : for, when he was Podeſta; he behaved ſo as 
© to' deſerve univerſal applauſe. 1518.” 


Over the entrance of a private gentleman's houſe not far 
from Ponte de' Tadi, is the following inſeription ſet up by 


the owner: 
5 Domino cubonelumda Domus. | Inſcription 
. PR ne 
; Paulus Tomaſmus Advacatus 1639. 1 
; * Aluding to Ancus Martius, fourth king of Rome, who enlarged 
and embelliſhed the city, | 
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The owner's virtue reflects a luſtre upon his houſe, Pa- 
© glo Tomaſini, a pleader, 1639. 8 | 


In the houſe is ſhewn the following conciſe form of 2 
will by the ſame gentleman : 


Deo vivite, Serenifſ. Reip. Venete obſequium præſtate, am- 
nes hanarate, nullum cujuſcunque ſortis ſpernite, pro nemine fidei- 
julſione vos obſtringite, fic vivite, ut poſteri vos wixiſſe intelligant. 


Paulus Tomaſinus J. C. Filiis ſuis teflamento religuit. 


Statue of 


* Hercules 


Buphilopo- 


Live to God; be loyal ſubjects to the ſerene republic of 
Venice; honour all men; deſpiſe not the meaneſt; be ſure- 
© ties for no man; fo. live, that poſterity may know you 
© have not lived in vain. . This is the legacy which Paolo 
* Tomalini, a lawyer, left his ſons by this his laſt will and 
© teſtament.” 


Near the mill-bridge are to be ſeen thirty mills. within 2 


ſmall diſtance of each other, ſet in motion by the ſame 


ſtream. 

The fineſt private edifice in the whole city is the Palazzo 
di Soranzo, which is adorned with the portraits of a great 
number of princes. The garden belonging to this palace is 
not yet completed. 9 nk | 
In the court of the Palazzo di Mantua ſtands a large co- 
loſſus with this inſcription : | 


Hercules Buphileponus beſtiarius, qui triflitiam depulit omnem, 
peramplo hoc figno Mantuæ cure refloreſett. 


Buphiloponus may poſſibly ſignify a great lover of labour *, 
and beſtiariz, according to Tertullian, V opiſcus, Prudentius, 
and particularly Caſſiodorus 8 left. lib. v. epift.- 42.) 
were thoſe who voluntarily offered themſelves to fight with 
wild beaſts in the amphitheatres: but for what end this ſtatue 
was erected I can get no information, neither do I remem- 
ber that any of the ancient writers apply ſuch an epithet or 
ſurname to Hercules. I 


* It ſeems rather, from its etymology, to denote a lover of labouring 
oxen, from gebs, pee, and Toes, and probably alludes to Hercules's ſteal- 
ing Geryon's 0xen, and driving them from Spain into Greece. 7 
bl g | A 
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In the palace of count Franceſco Capo di Liſta is a A large 
wooden horſe ſo large that it cannot ſtand in the firſt ſtory, e 
but by its enormous height takes up half the ſecond. It ** 
ſeems the family coat of arms is a horſe ; but what gave riſe 


to the whim of making this huge wooden horſe, no-body 


could inform me. My guide aſſured me that it was the origi- 
nal Trojan horſe. , 

Formerly the cabinets of Bonaviti, Silvatico, Zabarella, Cabinets of 
Tomaſſini, Lazara, &c, at Padua were worth ſeeing ; but curiofities. 
they have been diſperſed, and nothing now remains of them, 
However, Morgani has a good collection of curioſities, But 
the moſt valuable in this city is 'that of the celebrated phy- 
ſician Antoni Valiſnieri, who dying on the 28th of January, Of Valiſni- 
1730, in the five-and-twentieth year of his age, left behind eri. 
him a ſon of the ſame name, the preſent owner of this cu- 
rious collection. It conſiſts of ſeveral petrifactions, natural 
curioſities, Egyptian idols, Hetruſcan vaſes, and ancient 
marble buſts, among which one of Junius Brutus and two 
of Jupiter are much admired. Several animals and inſets, Methods of 
formerly kept in ſpirits of wine, are here preſerved without sel ag. 
any liquor, in glaſs bells ſtopped with wax at the bottom, to mals for a 
ſecure them againſt the air. long time, 

Among the pleaſure-gardens of Padua, that of d' Andola, The garden 
a noble Venting, is one of the beſt, being adorned with ef Andola. 
great numbers of ſtatues; but the Papafava gardens exceed Of Papafa- 
it for orange-trees, cypreſs, and other ever-greens, which *. 
are diſpoſed into fine walks, labyrinths, and beautiful hedges. 

Of the latter, ſome are of box-tree, grown to the height 
of thirteen or fourteen feet. 

The name of Papafava is ſaid to be derived from Giaco- The etymo- 
bino de Carraria, to whom the monks of a convent in Car- logy of the 
raria, where he was educated, gave that nickname, becauſe _— Pa- 
he was extremely fond of beans. e 

The air of Padua is accounted very healthy. Martin Healthful. 
Ichtel, a German, father to the perſon who keeps the inn vfb of the 
called il Re d' Ingliterra, or the ſign of the king of England, 
died a few years . at the age of a hundred and. fourteen. 
However, few cities have ſo many apothecaries as Padua, 
in proportion to the number of inhabitants: but it muſt be 
obſerved, that moſt of theſe venders of medicines are alſo 
confectioners. Great quantities of vipers are collected here; Vipers, 
ſome of which are kept alive for various uſes, and others 
dried and made into powder, which is ſuppoſed to be of great 
efficacy in medicine. They feed the fowls with vipers and Tove fed 

Vox. III. | Ee men] Dam, 


meal at Naples ; where they are alſo adminiſtered to patients, 

as well as the broth made of theſe animals. The beſt w-y 

of feeding fowls is to cram them with a paſte made of 

viper-powdef and barley-meal, and then to give them milk 

to drink, Of theſe fowls the Neapolitans make a jelly, and 

give it to conſumptive patients, and order them to continue 

drinking it for ſome weeks. This puts me in mind of Sir 

Kenelm Digby, an Engliſh virtuoſo, who uſed to feaſt his 

wife, who was a very beautiful lady, with capons fattened 

with vipers fleſh ; but he did not long enjoy his pampered 

idol ; for ſhe died very young. Vipers are not always equal- 

The beſt vi- ly good; for in ſome years their fleſh is more efficacious 

fers. than in others. Thoſe caught in the neighbourhood of 

Rome are accounted the beſt; and on that account great 

quantities are ſent from thence to Venice, to be uſed as an 

ingredient in the Theriaca Andromachi, or Venice-treacle; 

though, at preſent, the Theriaca, made at Paris and other 

places, is as good as that of Venice. As all venomous crea- 

tures thrive beſt in a warm climate and dry ſoil, the vipers 

bred about Padua muſt conſequently be inferior in virtue and 
efficacy to thoſe of Rome, 

The territory of Padua is very ſubject to ſtorms, par- 
ticularly thoſe which come from the ſea, which are extreme- 
ly violent. | 
: For the honour of the Muſes, and the edification of the 
ſtudents in the Univ „it ſeems the Donne libere, or 
Done del Mondo, as they are called, are publicly tolerated 
at Padua, Theſe ladies have their reſpective dwellings ap- 
pointed them, where they live together fix or eight in a 
claſs, and offer themſelves to the ſervice of the public. That 
ſo commendable an inſtitution may not be liable to any ob- 
jection, it is the peculiar office of ſeveral phyſicians fre- 
quently and ſtrictly to examine theſe Donne, that no bad 
conſequences may happen to thoſe who converſe with theſe 
nymphs. Of theſe publictemples of Venus, there are two 
in the city of Padua; and, what ſeems ſomething out of 
charaQer, one joins to the Eremitical fathers convent, and 
the other to a nunnery of St. Blaze. | 

The Jews have alſo their particular quarter allotted to 
them at Padua, out of which they are not permitted to fiir. 
On the three gates leading thither are ſo many different in- 
* ſcriptions : that on the ſouth-gate is as follows: 


Storms. 


Public bro- 
thels. 


Jews place, 


F. D. 


Deſ 
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2 F. D. Inſcription 
Ne populo cœleſtis Regni hæredi uſus cum exherede efſit fraudi , 7 ; ud 


udæi unum in locum hic redacti affiduo Marci Cornelii leftiffimi quarter, 
irt, Epiſcopi, Domus Dei zelt atque fludio pent univerſorum 

Sanctiſſimo, Domine Urbis. Senatu auctore, facto decreto avium, 

Virorum ampliſſimorum Franciſci Bernardi Prætoris, Marci 

Quirini Præſecti benigno auſpicio, eximia Danielis Campeſii, Ser- 

torii Urſati Eg. Nicolai Campo San. Petri J. C. Curatorum 

opera. Anno Chriſti M. DC. III. J. F. M. 


© Left any detriment might accrue to the heirs of the 
© kingdom of heaven from a commerce with thoſe who are 
« diſinherited, the Jews were confined to this quarter by the 
© indefatigable zeal of the moſt excellent biſhop, 8 
3 © Cornelio, for the houſe of God, and the unanimous de- 
er Wl © cree of the ſenate, Cc. in the year 1603.“ 


rs Panua, May, 1730. 

id | 

e- 

i LETTER LXXII. 

ne 

ei Deſcription of the Country about An Ax o, Ca- 
p- TAJO, BAT AOGLIA, ARQUA, Sc. 
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SIR, 


O traveller of tafte will think it loſt time to beſtow a The village 
day on an excurfion into the country that lies to the Abano. 
ſouth of Padua. The village Abano, in Latin, Aponum, 
wo lies about four Italian miles from Padua, and is much fre- 
of quented in ſummer on account of the warm baths which are 
nd about half a mile from it. 

A houſe belonging to ſignior Cornelio, or Cornaro, in Ancient 
to] this village, is adorned with ſome good pictures, and two bombs. 
tir, ancient monuments, one of which repreſents a woman ſit- 
in- ting, with this inſcription : | 


D, YHOMNHMA AIAIAE ®G$TAH Greek in- 
MATIOY. ſcription. 15 
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Another, 


Inſcription 
over Pe- 
trarch's pic 
rure, ” 
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The monument of Elia, the wife or daughter of Phi. 
© lematios.” | 


On the other are the repreſentations of a man and a boy, 


with theſe words under them : Vid. 
TAAYKOE TAAYKOY T7] 
XPHETE XAIPE. 


C My beloved Glaucus, the ſon of Glaucus, farewel ! 


Over an old picture of the poet Petrarch are theſe words 
in Italian: | | . 


there 
hic! 

| Pata 
Vecchio penſo, ardo, piango, e chi mi sfage lifferc 
Sempre m'einanzi per mia dolce pena. fulphi 


© Old as I am, I ſtill for Laura burn, Nh 
And with fond tears bedew her ſacred urn; unt 
Her pleaſing form, ſtill preſent to my view, 

At once my former joys and grief renew. 


Oppoſite to Petrarch hangs Laura's picture, with the fol 


om t 

lowing inſcription in the ſame language: ä rd 
Over that of Miriam coftei quand” ella parla e rie 2 2 
. Che fol ſe fleſſa e null altra ſomiglia. Nene 
The beauteous Laura towers above her ſex ;* hich 
© And, while we gaze, the willing ſoul beguiles chers 

With tuneful accents, or bewitching ſmiles.” be 
| e Pl 
An admirable ancient monument, which now ſtands on 48”? * 
pillar near the college at Padua, was found at Abano. Ihqhtic 
inſcription is as follows: St 
. I 
Ancient” C. ATIA C. F. andy 
7 PRIMA SIBI = 
tia, ET. Q. SICINIO. M. F. licina 
IRO SVO of Pay 
V. F. A 
IN FRONTE wares 

P. XX. 

H. L. ET. M. | 

H. N. 8. 18 

DIS PENATI BVS. ne 


i. ©, Card 
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i. e. Caja Atia, Caji Filia, Prima fibi, & Quinto Sicinio 
Marci Filio Viro fuo vivens fecit. In fronte pedes XA. Hunc 


Vid. Ur/ati Mon. Patav. fol. 181. 
The letters H. L. ET. M. H. N. S. may be read, Hic lo- 


as & monumentum heredem non ſequuntur ; and ſignify that no 
other perſon was to be buried in that place, 


eum & monumentum Heres non ſequitur. Diis Penatibus. 
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If Pliny by the Fontes Patavini means the baths of Abano, The warm 


rds there is not one of them at preſent that does not emit a ſmell; mo of A- 


which is quite contrary to what he obſerves of the Fontes 
Patavini “. In theſe baths are three ſorts of water, of very 
lifferent qualities; ſome of the ſprings are impregnated with 
ulphur, and have particular bathing-rooms, where, by 
means of ſteps, one may deſcend to any depth in the water. 


Others are boiling hot, and the water ſprings up in ſuch. 


uantities as to drive a mill at the diſtance only of about 
twenty paces from the ſource, The wooden pipes through 
rhich the water is conveyed to theſe baths are often incruſt- 
I with a white lapideous ſubſtance, not eafily ſeparated 

fol Nom the wood; and the exact impreſſions of the veins and 
knots of the wood on this concretion make it perfectly re- 
emble petrified wood. 


A Sudatorium has alſo been built here, the effect of which Sudatorium. 
; cauſed by the ſteam of the water. Some of the ſprings, Minerals in 


hich are tepid, are ſaid to be impregnated with lead: and the water, 


thers, from their reddiſh ſediment and other ſigns, appear 
o be ferrugineous. In thoſe where ſulphur predominates, 


he pipes contract a cruſt of whitiſh ſalt. Here is alſo a Slime bath, 


on no di fange, or a muddy bath, where very obſtinate ar- 
ThFbritic diſorders have been cured by means of the warm !lime, 


* Plinius Hift. Nat. lib. xxxi. c. 6. Nec decolor ſpecies æris argentive (ut 
ulti exiſtimawvere ) medicaninum argumentum efl, quando nihil eorum in Pata- 
inis fontibus, ne odorts quidem differentia aliqua deprehenditur. * Nor does 
the diſcolouring of braſs or ſilver prove, as many have thought, any me- 
dicinal virtues to be in them; no ſuch virtues being found in the waters 
of Padua, nor any difference in ſmell.” But thoſe of Abano are not the 
ily baths in the territory of Padua. Suetonius, in his life of Tiberius, 
entions the Fons Aponus; and Martial wrote an epigram in its praile ; 
here, among other encomiums, he ſays of it: 


Fons Antenoree vitam qui porrigis urbi. 


O fountain, who beſtoweſt life and health on Antenor's city.” 
00 E e 3 Why 
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Why Martial, in lib. vi. Ep. 42, ſtiles theſe baths Fonte 
Aponi rudes puellis, T own I cannot conceive. 

The 'baths of Abano belonged to two perſons of the 

Moroſini family, and are at preſent let for a hundred Ducati 
d' Argento, or ſilver ducats, a year. A very accurate ac- 
count of their virtues and properties was publiſhed at Padua 
by Gratiani, in the year 1701. It was intitled Thermarun 

atavinarum examen, where he alſo treats of other baths in 
the neighbourhood of Padua, 

In ſome places betwixt this and Catajo, a ſmoke or warm 
exhalation is ſeen to ariſe from the water and ſoil ; ſo that, if 
it was requiſite, the number of hot baths might be eaſily in- 
creaſed. | 

Palaceof On the left-hand of this road ſtands a fine palace called 

—— Inganno, i. e, Deceit. 
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The former 


Catajo, Catajo lies five Italian miles from Abano. 
belongs to a gentleman of the family of Obrizzi, thc 
moſt remarkable actions of which are painted in 7 
in this palace by the celebrated Paolo Veroneſe, and cx- 
plained by proper inſcriptions. On the entrance of this 
- palace are the following ingenious lines, compoſed by Paul 
Julian Ungar: 
Innenjous upiter alme dumum tutare, ſuperna Gigantes 
inſcription Atria ſi capiant, hic tuus orbis erit. 
_ Heic guoque ſiderei ſunt pitta palatia cœli, 
che palace. Adde notis animas, Numinis inſtar erunt. 
Great Jove protect this houſe. Should the giants once 
© more ſtorm thy imperial dwelling, this may be thy reſi- 
« dence. Here alſo are painted the palaces of the ſtarry 
heaven. Give life to the figures, and they will become 
© as ſubordinate deities to thee,” | 
Near a ſmall ſtair-caſe in the palace is the portrait of an 
old woman, with theſe lines over it: thats 
Vero Galrina giace qui, Vecchia laſava, 
the picture Dual aal vage Labrin portato in groppa; 
5 Che benche ſorda, flralunata, e Zoppa, 


woman, 


Si trgftulls in amor, fin che fu viva, 


« Here lies the laſcivious Gabrina, Cc. who, though ſhe 
« was deaf, old, lame, and blind, was ſtill am orous while 
* ſhe had any life in her.“ 


The 


1ce 
fi- 
rry 
me 


all 


1ile 
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The upper ſtory is finely furniſned with paintings, a- Portrait of 
mong which hangs the portrait of the marchioneſs d' Obriz- xo? y, 5 of 
zi, in honour of whom a ſtatue was erected in the council- brizzi, 
houſe at Padua for her chaſtity, as mentioned above. By 


her picture (and painters are ſeldom guilty of doing injuſtice 


to the ladies) ſhe appears to be no extraordinary beauty, 
This palace yields a beautiful proſpect, and has charming 
gardens, cool grotto's, a park, a theatre, a pavilion for 
balls, and every thing that conduces to pleaſure and magni- 
ficence. 

The village of Monſelice (in Latin, Mans falicis) lies not Mon ſelice. 
far from hence; and within an Italian mile from Catajo lies 
the little town of Bataglia, ſo called from the rapid conflux 
of two ſmall rivers in that place. 

About three miles from Bataglia lies Arqua, or Arquato, Aarqua. 
famous for having been the reſidence and burial-place of 
Franceſco Petrarcha. This celebrated poet was born on the Account of 
20th day of July in the ar 2204, at Arezzo, in the dutchy Fetrarch. 
of Florence; and in his youth was forced to make his eſcape 
into the county of Avignon in France, where he lived chief- 
ly at Vaucluſe (ſo called guat Vallis clauſa) near the ſource of 
the river Sorgue; a place he often mentions in his poems 
with great praiſe and affection. In the twenty- third year of 
his age, he happened one day to meet a young lady of about 
thirteen years of age without the gates of Avignon, with 
whoſe beauty he was immediately ſtruck; and became ſo 
paſſionately enamoured of her, that he not only entertained 
the tende reſt love for her during the courſe of one-and-twen- 
ty years, that is, as long as ſhe lived ; but perſevered in his 
extraordinary paſhon ten ** after her death, and even to 
the end of his days *. It does not appear that they were 


- 


* This appears from Petrarch's own words in one of his ſonnets : 


His amour, 


Tenemi amor anni vent uno ardendo 
Lieto nel fuoco, e nel duol pien di ſpeme; 
Poi che madonna, e il mio cor ſeco inſeme 
Saltro al ciel, dieci altri anni piargendo. 
Sonetio 313. 


For twice ten years, and more, my boſom glow'd 
With love's ſoft fires, and felt its pleaſing pangs. | 
© Butfince my Laura took her flight to heav'n, 
And thithercarried every heart-felt joy, 
Ten years I've mourn'd her early fate, and oft 
* Bedew'd her urn with unavailing tears. 
Ee 4 ever 
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ever married *; nor is it known what could prevent theſe 


lovers from entering into the conjugal ſtate. It is true, 


Petrarch once had tome eccleſiaſtical preferment; but this 


was towards the latter part of his life; ſo that, in the fiſt 
years of his paſſion for Laura, he was under no reſtraint as 
to marriage on that account. Poſſibly the want of an eaſy 
fortune might check any thoughts of entering into a condi- 
tion, which is generally attended with conſiderable charges; 


for it was but few years before his death that he went to Flo- 


rence, to take poſſeſſion of the inheritance that his father 
had left him. The real name of Petrarch's miſtreſs was 
Lauretta, which in his poems he always has abbreviated in- 
to Laura, Her father was Henry Chabod, lord of Ca- 
brieres. Petrarch fell paſſionately in love with Laura the mo- 
ment he firſt ſaw her, which was on the ſixth day of April, 
1327, about one of the clock in the afternoon, as he tells 
us in his 177th ſonnet, part I. I ſhould not have been ſo 


exact in mentioning this circumſtance, had not Petrarch, in 


the firſt chapter of the Triumph of Love, and in the 291ſt 
ſonnet, part II, obſerved, that his beloved Laura expired on 
the very ſame day of the year 1348, and in the ſame hour. 
Upon her death France became quite inſupportable to him ; 


and, after roving ſome time from place to place, he at length 
fixed upon Arquato as his place of reſidence, where he died in 


the ſeventy-fourth year of his age. His monument. is to be 
ſcen near the church, with the following ſhort inſcription ; 


Frigida Franciſci lapis hic tegit oſſa Petrarche. 
Suſcipe, Virgo Parens, animam ; Sate virgine parce, 
Feſſaque jam terris cali requieſcat in arce. WA 
 Moriur, Anno Dom. 1374. 18. Juli. 
< Under this ſtone lie the poor cold remains of Franceſco 
£ Petrarcha. Holy virgin, receive his foul ; and thou who 
* waſt born of a virgin pardon his fins, and grant that he 
may reſt in heaven after his weary pilgrimage on earth.“ 


In the Colloguio tertii diei, Petrarch writes thus: In amore meo nil un- 
quam turpe, nil obſccenum, ml denique preter magnitudinem culpabile. Ade 
modum, nibil pulchrius cæcogitari queat. '* My love was ever free from the 
© leaſt turpitude or obſcemty, and was culpable only in its exceſs. Had 
the ardour of my paſſion been leſs violent, nothing could be imagined 
more commendable and praiſe-worthy.” ny 


Under- 
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Underneath are theſe words : 


Viro inſigni Franc. Petrarche Laurcato Franciſcolus de Broſa- 
no, Mediolanenſis, gener individud conver ſatione, amore, propin- 
quitate, ſucceſſione, memorid. 


To the memory of that celebrated poet Franceſco Pa- 
 trarcha ; Franceſcolo de Broſano, of Milan, his ſon- in- 
© law, who was inſeparably united to him by converſation, 
6 affinity, affection, Cc. inſcribes theſe lines. 


And farther underneath: 


Je. Bapt. Rota Patav. amore, benevolentid, obſervantidgue 
devinctiſſ. tanti celebr. Vatis virtutum admirator ad peſteras, 


H. MA. B. M. P. C. 


< Giovanni Battiſta Rota erected this monument as a 
* mark of his ſincere affection to, and admiration of the 
excellent qualities of ſo great a poet, in order to perpetu- 
© ate the memory of their friendſhip to poſterity.” 


Under a braſs buſt of Petrarch, placed over this monu- 
ment, is the following inſcription : 


Fr. Petrarche Paulus Valdezucus Potmatum ejus admirator, 


edium agrique poſſeſſor, hanc effigiem poſ. An. 1547. Idibus Sept. 


Manfredino Comite Vicario, 


* This buſt of Petrarch was ſet up oy Paolo Valdeſuci, 
© an admirer of his poems, and the poſſeſſor of his houſe 
and eſtate, Sept. 13, 1547. 


On the north ſide of the church is to be ſeen the follow- 
ing inſcription on marble: 


Danti Aligerio, F ranciſco Petrarcbæ, & TFoannt Bacacio, 
Viris ingenio eloquentidque clariſſimis, Ttalice lingue parentibus z 
Ut quorum corpora mors & * ſejunxerant, nomina ſaltem 
ſimul collecta permanerent, J gan. Breuius Canon. Cenetenſis, 
bujus Baſfilice Reftor, in 22 erga eos amoris obſervantiægue teſtis 
monium 22 MDAAIIII. 


T 
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* To Dante Aligieri, Franceſco Petrarcha, and Giovan- 
© ni Boccacio, perſons celebrated for their wit and elo- 
« quence, the parents of the Italian language; that tho, 
© whoſe bodies death and other accidents have ſeparated, 
« might at leaſt have their names perpetuated together on 
this marble, Giovanni Brevi, canon of Ceneda, and rec- 
tor of this church, as a teſtimony of his regard and affec- 
tion for thoſe illuſtrious perſons, erected this monument in 
© the year 1524. 


Over a fountain at Arquato this diſtich is to be ſeen : 


_ Infeription Fonti Numen ingſt, hoſpes venerare liguorem, 
— * — | Unde bibens cecinit digna Petrarcha Deis. 


Revere this ſacred ſpring, whoſe limpid ſtream 
<. Inſpired Petrarch's heav'n-born muſe to fin 
Such lays as een the gods might deign to hear.” 


Other me- "The houſe in which Petrarch lived ftands on à bill, at 


morials of ſome diſtance from Arquato; and over the door leading to 
— Pc garden and vineyard is the following diſtich, put up by a 
order of the perſon who ſucceeded Petrarch, as proprietor 
of the houſe : 
Impunt hinc Cererem ſumas impunt Lyæum 
Intaftas habeat dum mea laurus opes. | | 
6 
© Traveller, thou mayeſt ſafely regale thyſelf with the n 
© gifts of * and Bacchus; but let not thy raſh hand - 
touch my laurels. | (ori 
Mi 


The memory of the poet is preſerved in ſeveral of the It: 
apartments by allegorical paintings in freſco : copper-plates I mei 
of theſe, and of ſome pieces of his furniture that ſtill re- that 
main in this houſe, are to be ſeen in Tomaſini's Petrarcha 
redivivus. Pignori has beſtowed the following epigram on 7 
on the poet's chair: Fil: 


J H 9 pes c ce 


. 


he 
nd 
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H ſpes ades, tenuemgue procax ne deſpice Sellam "VEN on 
Terfſichore qua vix aurea majus habet, his chair, 


O quotres Vatum hac ſedit clariſſimus olim 
Ya canit ad Thuſcam carmina culta lyram. 
Cum rigidæ ad numeres motare cacumina quercus 
Conſpectæ, & rabiem ponere juſſa fera of. 
Phebe Pater, quid ſellam axi ſuperaddere ceſſas? 
Dignior haud currus inſtruct ulla tuos. 


6 Stranger, approach, behold this homely chair, 

Which c'en Terpſichore herſelf might chuſe, 

Where ſeated oft the bard divine attun'd 

© His heav'nly numbers to the Tuſcan lyre ; 

While knotted oaks were ſcen to wave their heads, 
As beating time to his harmonious lays, 

And admiration tam'd the ſavage beaſts. 

Apollo, to thy axis join this ſeat, 

For none will better ſuit thy radiant car.” 


Petrarch's table is alſo celebrated by Johannes Rhodius 
a Dane: 


Limpida ſervavi menſis cry/lalla Petrarche, 
Simplicitas evi, qui fuit, inde patet. 


© This table held Petrarch's cryftal vaſes, and remains 
here as a monument of the ſimplicity of that age.” 


His table, 


That Petrarch had a daughter is evident from the in- Petrarch's 
ſcription on his monument, Franceſcolo de Broflano of natural 


Milan being there ſtiled Gener, i. e. his daughter's huſband. 
It alſo appears by the inſcription on the tomb erected to her 
memory by her huſband in St. Francis's church at Treviſo, 
that her name was Franceſca, | 

Franciſce parienti peremptæ Franciſci Petrarthe Laureati 
Filie, Franciſcolus de Broſano Mediolanenſis maritus P. Obiit 
anno M.CCC.LXXXIV. 


To Franceſca the daughter of Emaceſco Petrarcha, the 
© celebrated poet, who died in child-bed, this monument 
vas erected by her huſband F ranceſcolo de Broſſano of 
Milan. She died in the year 1384. 5 

| his 


daughter, 


\ 


F 
1 
| 

| 
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epitaph. 
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l This daughter he i ſuppoſed to have had in his younger 
years at Milan, And Tomaſini, in his Petrarcha redivivus, 
oo ſays, thatſhe was, by the mother's ſide, of the family of the 
| Becrarii. As it is unqueſtionable that this daughter of Pe- 
trarch was the fruit of ſtolen embraces, I cannot but wonder 
at Boccacio's confidence, when he ſays of Petrarch, A juven- 
tute ſud celibem vitam ducens adeo inepte Jeneris ſpurcitias horret, 
ut noſcentibus illum ſanctiſſimum ſit exemplar honeſti; * That he 
led a ſingle life from his youth, and was ſo averſe to luſt 
and forbidden pleaſures, that all who knew him looked up- 
on him as, a ſhining example of chaſtity. His daughter 
Franceſca left behind her a ſon, who died at Pavia, where 

formerly his grandfather Petrarch reſided for ſome time *. 
Wickedreſ® Though I am not for making a ſaint of Franceſco Pe- 
8 *trarcha, yet he ought to be diſtinguiſhed from his brother 
SGerardino, who is charged with having, in conſideration of 
a ſum of money, given up his own ſiſter to the brutal luſt of 

pe Benedict XII. 
Laura's As for the beautiful Laura, ſhe died in Petrarch's abſence, 
krare and While he was on a viſit to the Scaligeri family at Verona. 
She lies in the Franciſcan + church at Avignon, with the 

following epitaph: 


D. O. A. 
Et memoriæ æternæ D. Laure cum pudicitid tum forms 
faminæ incumparabilis, que ita vixit, ut ejus memoria nulls ſeculo 
extingui poſſit. | 
Reſitityerunt veterum monumentorum peregrini indagatores D. 
Chriflophorus de Alegre Eques Luſitanus, & D. Antonius de 
Prat. Prætor Parifienſis, & Gabriel Simeonius Florentinus, 
guToxcag xazv IV. Idus April, 1558. 


Sola manet vir tus, cetera mortis erunt. © Sacred 


* This infant was honoured with the following elegant epitaph, which 
is inſerted here for the ſake of the learned reader: 


Vix mundi nous hoſpes eram, witeque volantis 
Attigeram tentero limina dura pede : 
Franciſcus genitor, genitrix Franciſeca, ſecutus 
Hos de fonte ſucro nomen idem tenut. 
Infans formoſus, ſolamen dulce parentum 
Hic dolor, hoc uno ſors mea leta minis. 
Cetera ſum felix & were gaudia vite 
Nactus & æternæ, tam citd, tam facile. 
Sol bis, Luna quater flexum peragratverat orbem, 
Obwia mors, fallor, obwia vita fuit. 
Me Venetum terris dedit Urbs, rapuitque Papia 
Nec qucror, hic celo roſtituendus er am. 
Vid. Jac. Salomonii Inſcriptiones agri Patavvini, p. 580. 
2 Or rather the Cordeliers church, which is one of the Franciſcan 
s. 
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© Sacred to God the greateſt and beſt of beings, 

© And the eternal memory of L. ura, a lady no leſs diſ- 
« tinguiſhed for her chaſtity than her beauty; who lived in 
< ſuch a manner, that her memory will never die, but is 
« conſigned to immortality. 

« Chriſtopher de Allegre, a knight of Portugal; Antony 
© de Prat, chief magiſtrate of Paris; and Gabriel Simeoni 
© of Florence, ſearching for ancient monuments, out of re- 
© ſpect to Laura's memory, repaired this tomb, April 10, 1558. 

* Virtue alone dehies the ſtroke of death.. 


This tomb remained for many years in obſcurity, till it 
was at laſt diſcovered by Mauritius Scæva. 

Francis I, king of K rance, paſſing through Avignon in 
his way to Marſeilles, ordered Laura's grave to be opened, 
and the coffin to be taken up; but nothing remained of that 
celebrated beauty but duſt and the bones. On the breaſt of the 
ſkeleton lay a ſmall leaden box, in which were ſome Italian 
verſes ®, and a medal of lead, on one fide of which was the 
image of a female, and on the reverſe theſe letters, M. L. 
M. I. which ſtands for Madonna Laura mortua jacet; i. e. 
My beloved Laura lies dead.” | 

Upon this, Francis I. erected a ſplendid monument to 


Laura's memory, with. the following epitaph compoſed by 
himſelf : 


* Theſe verſes were written on parchment by Petrarch's own hand, and 
are as follow: | 


Qui ripoſam quei cafle e felici aſſa 
Di quell' alma gentile, e ſola in terra, 
pro e dor ſaſſo hor ben teco hai ſatterra, 
El vero honor, la fama, e beltà ſcoſſa. 
Morte ha del verde Laure ſuelta e moja 
Freſca radice, e il premio di mia guerra 
Dt quattro luſtri e pit £ancor non erra 
Mio penſier trifto, el chuide in poca foſſa. 
Felice pianto in borgo d Avignone, 
Nacque e mori: e pui con ella giace e 
La penna, e ſtil, Pinchiofltra & la ragione 
O delicati membri, > viva face, E 
Ch'ancor mi cuoggi e firuggi, in ginocchione 
Ciaſcu pregbi il Signor t accetti in pace. 
Sead. 
Mortal bellezza indarno ſi ſuſpira, 
Lalma beata in ciel viora in cterno. 
Pianga el pute e il futur fecul priva : 
D'una tal luce: & io degli occhi e il tempo, 


En 
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En petit lieu compris vous pauves var, 

„ e, qui comprend beaucoup par renommee z 

[| Plume, labeur, la langue & le devoir 

1 Furent vaincus par Paymant de Paymic. 

O gentilP Ame, etant tant eftimee, 
Dui te pourra louer, qu en ſe taiſant ? - 
Car la parole eft tousjours reprimee, 
Quand le ſujet ſurmonte le diſant. 3 


within this narrow tomb canfin'd you ſee 


4 | Her, whoſe fair fame the world did over-ſpread ; 


} Her lover's voice, his pen, his muſe conſpir'd 
| To praiſe her living and lament her dead. 
© O gentle ſhade! who can record thy worth, 
s Lince words are wanting for ſo high a theme! 
© The muſe in ſilence droops her doubtful wing; 
© There need no words to eternize thy name“. 


quato. 


the following Latin epitaph for Laura: 


Laura ego, que fueram Thuſci olim dita Poete : 
Laura ego, quam in vita Thuſcus alebat amor: 

Heic fine honore diu jacui non cognita, quamVis 

* Cognita car minibus cute Petrarcha tuis. 

Nultus purpureis ſpargebat floribus urnam, 
Nullus odoratis ſerta dabat calathis. 

Nunc quoque Franciſci, ſed verſu & munere Regis 
Noteſco, officits conſpicienda pits. 


verſes: | 
ut giace i tronco di quel ſacro Lauro 
| % 40ů Taſco miglior * — | 
Ch” 2 fall i Sol # ando l ogore : 
Hor dal Gallico Re del ciel theſauro 
22 in poco terren wile e neglettoJ 
tdi marmi, e di ftil recewe bonore, 
E ſempre i rami hauvrg fioriti e freſehi 
Sotto {'ombra immortal de dus Franceſchi. 


by Golnitz, a Dane : 


Carmine laurum habui, LAVRAE fludioſus amator : 
Mor. rapuit LAVRAM, car min noi: potuit. 


country In returning from Arquato to Padua, we paſſed through 
about Ar- a very pleaſant country, interſperſed with many beautiful 


Giulio Camillo, after the example of the French monarch, compoſed 


Luigi Almanni likewiſe celebrated Laura in the following Italian 


The following Latin diſtich was alſo compoſed on Petrarch and Laura 


Vid. Goluits, Ulyf. Belg. Gall. p. 484. 
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ſeats of perſons of diſtintion. The nobility of the diſtrict How the no- 
of Padua had formerly the criminal juriſdiction, as it is my N 
called, over their vaſſals. But, the Caſtellani of Salvazzano nal juriſdie- 
having ordered a woman's eyes to be put out for a theft ſhe tion. 

had committed, the republic of Padua, under pretence that 

ſuch a power was liable to enormous abuſes, laid hold of 

that opportunity to take the entire adminiſtration of juſtice 

into their own hands. This happened in the year 1120 ; 

and the loſs of this privilege was confirmed by an edi& in Adminiſtra- 
1205, under penalty of death to ſuch delinquents as ſhould tion of juſ- 
offer to re- aſſume it. After this the Paduans appointed Po- * 
deſta's in ſeveral places by whom to this day juſtice is, or 
ought to be, adminiſtered; it being the common boaſt of 

the Venetians, that, in two momentous points, their ſub- 

jets are happier than the reſt of the world, viz. that they 

always find Pane in piaxxa; i. e. Bread in the market; and 

Guftitia in palazzo, * Juſtice in the courts.” But I would 

not adviſe any foreigner, if he can poſſibly avoid it, to put 

the ſecond article to the trial. 


I am, Oc. 


The End of the Third VOLUME. 
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{TR 385, 3 ) 


Ferrari 


— 


.* 
1 


7% 


INDEX 
Ferrari Ottavia, inſcriptions by 
411—413---why defaced 413 
5 extraordinary, where 217 


. 


Filippo Neri S. church of 100 
Fini, an Italian poet, remark- 
able verſes by 381 
Fiſh called Cavallo marino, its 
uſe and where found 135 
— teſtaceous 2 
Fondi, a fine proſpect from to 
Iteri 6 
Font, a remarkable one 11 
Fountain, a noble one 259 


Fowls fed with vipers 417—the 
beſt way of feeding them ib. 
Franceſco S. di Paola, church 


of 64 
Francia, a famous painter, cauſe 
of his death, what 277 


Francis St. the place where he 
preached to the fiſhes IO 
Franciſcan church at Padua re- 


 markable 380 
—convent 10 
Frederic I. holds the pope's ſtir- 
rup 255 
Frederic of Auſtria, cataſtrophe 
of | 77, 80 


Free ifts, liberal ones 74 
Fes, Gying about three of them 
38 


Fulvia, her inſults to Cicero's 


head 8 Nec. 
Fungi, remarkable ones from 


ſtone 17, &c.—forwarded wi 


warm water ibid. 

| G 
Gaeta, account of 8 
ſiege of it in 1707, an ac- 
count of 13 N&c. 


Gaetano $. church of 65 


Gallipots valuable, account 6f 
203 


Gaſſendi, paſſage from, on an 


earthquake 137, Cc. 
Gaſton de Foix, his victory and 
death 244, Or. 


Gazzulo, count, his garden and 


arms a 
Gennaro S. church of 65, &c. 
German ſtudents, particular pri- 

vileges of at Bologna 290 
Germano St. ſudatories of 113 
Giacome S. degli Spagnuoli, 

church of 6 


Gianone Pietro, account of 48 N 


Ginetti palace at Velletri, ac- 
count of 


2 
Giovanni a Carbonara, church 


of 67 
Giovanni Vangeliſta church 68, 
Oe. 

Giovanni Maggiore, church of 
70, Cc. 

Giovanni Pappacodi, church of 
71, Ce. 

Giuſeppe S. church of 72 
Glowworm or Lucciola, ac- 
count of 304. 


Goats, extraordinary leap of 158 
Gonzaga Julia, ſtory of her 7 
Grapes, remarkable ones 162. 

method of preſerving ripe ones 


304 
Gregory VII. pope, account of 
319, Cc. 

Grotta Fraconaria, deſcribed 
149 

Grotto ſuppoſed to have been 
made by Virgil 111 N 


el Cane, why ſs called 


114 
863 5 Grotto 


4 
. 


1 N D E X. 


Grotto de] Cane, experiment on 
dogs in it ibid. on an aſs 115 
wraccount of this grotto id. 
116 and N -grotto del Cane 
known in Pliny's time 120 

Grotto at Bologna, account of 


Groupe, a pretty marble one 
94, Ce. 

e and Gibellines, _ 
331 

Guido, a maſter-piece by 268 


H 
Harbour, of fourteen pilaſters1 33 


Harlequins an impropriety in a 
church 361 


Heiderſdorf, al, ſentence 
paſſed on him 298 N 
* king of Sardinia, account 


257 
itaph on him 271, Ce. 
My 's ſevere treatment by 

the pope 319, Cc. N 

0 W ge and Pompeii, de- 
ſtruction of ptions of 
Veſuvius by oh N 


Hercules, a temple of 147 
Hermitage on mount Teton 


High ſtreet, a fine one = 
Hiſtorian, particular qualißcati- 


f , 
Horſe — . 


45 

. rb wooden one 417 
1 a wealthy one 785 76 
bankruptcy in * 77 


1 
mes St. his church 126 


nen at Nagin,» account of 
17 


Januarius St. medal of 28, 19 
the head and blood of 62 


---buſt of 125—his priſon 126 


---ſtatue of and inſcription 132 
Jealouſy betwixt the Franciſcans 
and — 
Jeſuits college at 
count of = 
Jewellers trade with convents 


201 


Inſeriptions an a gate 5—on an 


ancient mauſoleum 8 — re- 
marks on 9—Greek one on a 
font 11 — Spaniſh one on 
Charles de Bourbon 12 — 
French one on Charles de 
Bourbon, ibid. r new Ca- 
14—on a m n 
4 marble ſtatue, — a 
41—overan entrance 
42—over a gate 44—0n Ma- 
rino's tomb 51—on a 54 
—on Robert king of Sicily 
54 —on a poet 56—on an urn 
58--0n Thomas Aquinas 59-- 
on a monument 60—on St. 
Januarius64--0n a ſtatue 75-- | 
on a wall 77 critique on it 
78—on the empreſs Margaret 
79—on a tomb-ſtone $82—on 
the endowment of a church 
and convent 95—on the front 
of a library 97—concerning 
St. Peter 100—on an antique 
building 196—a criticiſm on 
it 107 on a mauſoleum 1 
—on the warm baths at Puz- 
os 112 ancient one on 
marble 127—over a garden- 
gate 128—on marble 129— 
under a ſtatue 130—on-a pe- 
deſtal 131 end. Januarivs's 
| ſtatue 


\ 


ſtatue 132=ancient one over 
a frontiſpiece 131—concern- 
ing pilaſters 134—over a gate 
ibid.—imperfet one 135 — 
fragment of one 144—o0n a 
ſtatue 150—near a rock 153— 
on a bridge 156—on a large 
ſquare ſtone 157—on-2 bridge 
 158—on a poſt-houſe 159— 
on a clock 162—on a pyramid 
163—ancient one 164—in a 
- Cathedral ibid. over the Spo- 
letto gate ibid. 165 over the 
d' Annibale 17 1—under 

a piece at Loretto 189—over 
a gate at Ancona 207—over 
a triumphal arch 208 - on 
pope Urban VIII. 216—on a 
catholic council againſt the 
Arians 218—on an ancient 
monument 226—over a gate 
228—on the print of St. Gre- 
gory's foot 230—on Dante 242 
——on Charles V. when crown- 
ed by the pope 253-—about a 
ce as ax," a tri- 
umphal proceſſion ibid. in 
the palace of Ranucci 263— 
under an #nigma265--another 
4 i * ical one 266—inex- 
icable 273-—on a miracle in 

| wall 278>-againſt the uſu- 
ries of the Jews 281-—on Caſ- 
fini's meridian line 283,&c.— 
on St. Proculo's decollation 
286—on an academy of ſcien- 
ces 290—0n a curious marble 
ſtone 292—on ſhell-fiſh in a 
ſtone 293—a martial one 306 
—on the theatre at Parma 323 


Don an altar in miniature 325 


--on Alexander Farneſe 329, 
333—on Margaret of Auſtria 
335 on the image of St. Do- 
minic 338—ancient, a collec- 
tion of 351, Cc. —on St. Geor- 
ge's church 362 under ſeve- 
ral ancient ſtatues 369 on St. 
Barbara's church 374—on a 
den at Vicenza 375—0n a 
temple of Pluto 377—on a 
miracle by St. Antony 382— 
on cardinal Bembo 387 — 
on a learned lady 388, c.— 
on an image of Chriſt 394— 
on the ſiege of Padua 396— 
obſcure 308, &c.—in a church 
of St. Sophia 401, &c.—on 
Titus Livius 402—under his 
buſt 405—on the marchioneſs 
dObizzi 408—on ſeveral po- 
teſta's 411,%c,—on a city li- 
brary 414—under a marble 
lion 415—on the Jews gate 
419=a Greek one ibid,420— 
over Petrarch's picture 420— 
Laura's picture, ibid.—an in- 
geniousone422—onPetrarch's 
monument 424,&c.w-on ſeve- 
ral Italian poets 425—on a 
fountain 426--0n Petrarch's 
natural daughter 427 
Intaglia, remarkable 64 
Interments over haſty, inſtances 
f 


o 71 N e. 
* Don, his conleerated ſtan- 


. | 10 

Iriſh, bravery of ß 33 
Iſchia, iſland, ſome account 90 
. 150 


Italian nobility, particular hu- 
mour of * 


263 
Hg 4 Italian 


rr — 


; 
: 
1 
| | 
l 
2 

l 


tNDEX 


Ttalian prinees, high pretenſions 
- of 312—pretended right of 
© non-appeal ibid. 
Italy, notion of concealed trea- 
ſures in © 174 


Lacus Lucrinus, ſome account 
of * 139 
Lacus Velini, ancient, deſcribed 
166 

Ladiſlaus, king of Naples, his 
inglorious death | 67 
Lago d'Agnano, account of 113 
Lago Averno, anciently noxi- 
ous 140—Lucretius's account 
of it ibid.—its preſent ſtate 


141—its depth 141 
Lamps, leg acies left for lighting 

| 187 
Lapis Phrygius, account of 17 
and N 

Latin Bible, printed at Mentz 
288 


Laura, Petrarch's miſtreſs, who 
423, &:—her grave and epi- 
taph 428 —epitaphs on her 
430— her grave opened by 

Francis I. 429—a 
and epitaph by him ibid. Oc. 
—vertes found in a leaden 
box 429 

Lava, what 23. great quantity of 
it emitted from Veſuvius ibid. 
—and from Ætna 

Lawyers, how in all ages treat- 
ed 370N 

Lazaretto near Naples 121— 
Lucan's account of - ibid. 

rned ore, account of 388, 

Tenn SN 

omen bad wives 391 


Teegates palace, account of 252 


monument 


Leo X. ſuſpicions concernin 
258 N 
Library of a convent at Naples 
97—at Bologna 280—at ar- 


- ma 322 
Limbus Patrum, paſſage into 
155 


Liquefaction of St. Januarius's 
blood 63—how done ibid. N 
Liris, account of 14 
Lift of all the moſt valendle of- 
ferings at Loretto 197, &c. 
Livy's remains 406 — place of 
nativity © 407 
Lizards, ſwarm in Italy 
Loadftones, remarkable 292 
Lorenzo, S. church in Naples, 
account of 73 
Loretto, deſcription of 179,&c. 
trade of its inhabitants 
205—entertainment at, ibid. 
——globular ſtones there 206 
Lucan, paſſage from, on Cuma 
142 
Lucretia, contraſt betwixt her 
and Suſanna 409, &c. 
Luther's proſtration before pope 


Leo X. 258 N 
his pulpit 401 

Lutrec, general, diſaſter of 46— 
epitaph on 86 
account of ibid, 
Madre di Dio, church of 81 
Maffei, monument of 352 
bis ſyſtem of the origin 
of lightning 353 


Magnani palace, account of 262 
Malpighi, inſcription on the 


monument ofß 2289 


Mantegray 


F 


e 


R 


f 


INDE X. 


Mantegra, whether the inventor 
of copper plates 343 
Mantua, repreſentation of, on 
an agate 81 
an account of 340,&c.— 
its fertili 339 
Manufacture, a particular one, 
of filaments in ſhell-fiſh 16 
Manuſcripts, ſeveral in a library 


at Bologna 286, Cc. 
of the Old Teſtament by 
Ezra 270 


Marble caſe of the holy houſe, 
when built | 188 
Marcellinus Comes, his account 
of aneruptionof Veſuvio 31N 
Margaret of Auſtria, account of 
335» &c. 

Maria delle Grazie S. church * 
4 
Maria del Carmine S. church of 
Maria di donna Reinas8. hk 
84 
Maria donna Remita S. church 
of 84 
Maria di Piedigrotta S. church 
of 90 
Maria del Parto 8. church of 
| | | 86, 89 
Maria de Sangri S. church of 


Maria della Sanita S. church of 
91 
Maria S. Annunciata, church of 


7+ 

Maria della Concordia, church 
of 82 
Maria Egyptiaca S. body of 339 
Marino G. Battiſta, account of 


Marſigli's new academy of ſci- 
ences 290—ſome account of 


Miracles, ſeveral 182, 186, — 


295, Qc.— made an indifferent 
figure as a military man 29 
—ſentence paſſed on him 2 
vindication of himſelf ibid. 


Martial's account of Veſuvio 19 


. erſes concerning a bridge 
101 


Martino 8. church of 42 
Mary virgin, ſome milk of 64 


——miraculous image of 277 


the ſuppoſed milk of, what 282 
__ France, her tomb54,&c. 
Maſlaniello, where killed 80 
Mauſoleum ancient, account of 


Medal of S. Januarius 28, &:. 
Medals, a cabinet of 323 
Medallion, a rare one ibid. 
Mercato del Sabato, what 148 
Mercury, temple of 145 N 
Meridian line, by Manfredo, ac- 

count of 291 
Mincio river, deſcription of 

cog; 340 N 
Mines, invention of 44 
Mint, at Bologna, ſome account 


of 260 
Minturna, ruins of 14 
Miſeno, promontory of 148— 


whence derived I 


Sc. 230 

Miraculous image of a ſoldier 
282 

Mirandola, how it came to the 
duke of Modena 310 
revenues of 311 


Modena, account of 304 
eminent perſons born in 307 
difference betwixt the two 
princes 3I1-—and between the 
duke and hereditary prince ib. 

| Mirandola, 


IN D E X. 


A- 
1 


Mirandola, number of its inh 
bitants 1 


Monte Olives, church of > 
Monte della Pieta, its revenue 
and how uſed 98 
Monte Secco, account of 123 
onte nuovo, origin of 1 

onti Giuſeppe, his works 
Monument in honour of Maffei 
252 


| Muratori, works of 310 


Murder, how looked upon in 
Italy 376, C.. 


Muſeum at Parma, account of 


ne mous at Mantua 341 


| marks on 42—32 horſe the 


reſtrained there 


arms of 45=bookſellers nat 
50—remarks 


on the churches of ibid. G. 


---Cathedral at 
founded 


6o—by whom 
| ' 105 
Narni, account of the town 


of bo- hy called Nequi- 


num ibid. — birth-place of 


great men ibid.—extraordi- 
nary large. fruit near 162 
Naumachia, remains of 358 


Neapolitan 


on an author 


Nera river, 


Navarro Pedro, account of 8; 
Neapolitan nobility, account of 
38— their great numbers 39 
ergy, attempts 4 


49 
plenty of ſiſh in 101 
324 Niſida iſland, account of 120, &. 
—— Neapolitan, account 


Padua city account of 378,0&:. 


——curiofities in Maffei's 33 3 » &c, 
———collections of 353, Cc. ———— their great numbers 39 
Muſhrooms of an extraordinary 
weight :. 4178 0 
3 Obizzi, marchioneſs, her death 
Naples, why termed a paradiſe and monument 403 
_  16—its produce 16, c. «—inſcription on ibid. 
temperature of its air 32 Obrizzi, picture of the marchio- 
—fertility of 33—inconveni- neſs = 42 
encies in ibid. wickedneſs of Ocrea or Ocriculum, ruins 0 
the inhabitants 37 character 159 
of, by Ovid ibid. Proſtitutes Orbetto the painter, account of 
numerous and abandoned 38 33 
corruption of the ecclefiaſtics Oreſte St. mountain of 158, &.. 
ibid. ſloth of the peaſants ibid. .—how ſo called 159 
Naples, account of the city 39 Orlando, a giant, account of 
_E&c,—harbour of 40—number rt60—his cavern ibid, 
of its inhabitants ibid. —foun- Otho or Otto's palace, remains 
tains ibid. - account of the of a | | 3 
viceroy's palace 41, &c,—re- P 


adus, 


Padua, how its nobility loſt the 
criminal juriſdiftion 431 
Painters, cuſtom of, in ao 


works 99 
Paintings remarkable . 
; 92 

e of Rheni 1 
---by Vaſari 97 
—— el one in oil colours 
74—account of the invention 
of ibid. on an incomparable 
81—ridiculous one 195 
— the cathedral of Fano 
215 at Ravenna 239—in the 

a Farneſe 257—at Bolog- 


na 268, 269, 273, 276, 277, 
280, 286—at Modena 3s 
 209==at Parma 321, 323, 324 
Bo freſco za fine in the 
church of St. Giovanni 327 
328 -in the palace church and 
cathedral 342 the church of 
St Barnabas 346—at Verona 
in St. George's church 362--- 
in other churches 368—at Vi- 
cenza, in the council-houſe 
"0 5 372 
Palace haunted 46 
Palace, a ſuperb and elegant 
one | 
Palaces of noblemen at Naples 
| ibid, &c. 
Palazzo degli ſtudii publici, ac- 


famous 


count of 105, Cc. 
- de Monti 262 
ii Pepoli 263 
————— Rannici ibid. 


panegyric ona learned lady 388 
Paolo Maggiore 8. church of 


Papal dominjons, hardſhips of 


| 207, Ee. 
Parma, account of 320, Ce. 


1 * DE N 


Parma revenues of the duke of 
330 

w——preſent duke of, his cha 
racter 332 
Parmeſan cheeſe, excellence of, 
to what owing 330, Cc. 
Paſſion, a curious one 68 
Patin Charles, epitaphof 393, &c. 
earned women of that 
name 394 
Patrizia S. church of 99 
Paul St. the three taverns of 4 
Pauſilypo, mountain of 110, He 
Pearls extracted from an animal 
294 

Peaſants, near Veſuvio, their 
character 22 
their uſe for climbing up 
23 

Pedro Navarro, why execrated 


Pepin, falſe pretence about 15 
bod 366 
Petrarch, an account of 423, 
424 and N—his amour ibid, 
Eis natural daughter 427 
Petrifactions, ſeveral kinds of318 
———hſhes 370, 371—other 
petrifactions 371, 377 
Petroleum, oil of, how procured 
32 for what uſed 315--where 
found ibid. 
Petruccio, Antonio, account of 
Pharos or light-houſe of "4 
na, its preſent ſtate 235 
Philarmonic academy, account 
1 351 
Philoti ſociety, what 351 
Phoſphorus Balduinus, what 303 
burning ibid.--fulgurans 
from the mixture of two li- 
quors ibid. 
EY Fhyſie 


Phyſic garden at Bologna 259 
Pure of the virgin, by St. 
Luke 279—of clergy in hell 

282 — remarkable copy of one 
| „ "ws ones 334—by St. 
Luke 393 
Pieta, an exquiſite one 365 
Pietra Bianca, account of 47 
Pietro S. d' Ara, church of 100 
Pietro S. a Majella, church of 
| 101 

Pietro S. Martire, church of ib. 
Pigeons made letter carriers 306 


—ſeveral inſtances of ibid. 

| Ee. 

Pigni, fruit of the 229 
Pilgrims, great number of, at 
to 191 

Piſcina mirabilis, deſcribed 150, 
&c . 

Piſo's baths 144 


Placentia, great number of ec- 


Clefiaſtics in 332 
fair ibid. 
Pliny the elder, account of his 

death 30 N. 
Poggio reale, a decayed palace 

45 


Ponte Molle, or Milvio, near 
Rome 156 
Ponte felice 156 - from what fo 
called ibid. 
Popes, former pride of 254 
Popilius Læna's ingratitude to 


Cicero 8 and N 
Porcaria or Portaria, charming 
proſpect towards 159 


Porphyry veſſel, what trouble it 
put the devil to 366, c. 
Portello, frontier wall of Naples 
: | 9 &c. 
Porto Pavone, a ſmall harbour 
at Naples 121 


IN D E X. 
0 


Pretender, his offering to the 
virgin Mary I 
Prieſt, ignorance of one 194 
Prince, inglorious death of a 
martial one 
Proceſſion remarkable 38 
Procita, iſland, account of 150 
Proculo St. carries his head into 
Bologna | 286 
Prodigality, remarkable inſtance 
of, in a common ſoldier 341 
Proſtitutes, proceſſion of peni- 


tent ones 49 
Public brothels at Padua 418 
Puns on the proſpect at Bolog- 

na 251 


Puzzuolo, where ſituate and 

whence named 127, &c. 

———cathedral of I31 

Pyrmont ſprings, an account of 
11 

—— water, how to "Fl 

ibid, N 


Pyx, an admirable one 100 


2 
Quivaliſti at Padua, who 379 


R 
Radiances in ſea water, what 
303 
Raphael paints porcelain galli- 
3 203 
Ravenna, account of 231, Cc. 
Reatini, complaint of, againſt 
the Interamnates, what 167— 
Cicero's account ſomewhat 


obſcure ibid. 
Reggio, account of 318 
Reſervoir ancient 127 
—a very large one 143 
Rimini or Ariminum, an anci- 
ent city, account of 219 


Road, 


Road, ſubterraneous one re- 
markable 1 10, &c. 
Robert, king of Sicily, his mo- 
nument En. 54 
Rock, a remarkable fiſſure in 9 
_ —to what owing 2 N--ſuper- 

ſition concerning it 10 
Rock oil, account of © 314 
Romiſh new ſaints, to what ow- 

ing | ef | 1x 58 N 
Rubicon, account of Cæſar's 
paſſing it P 224 


Saffron, where growing, and 
the beſt 16 and N 
St. Antony, place where he 
preached to the ſiſnes 223 
— miraculous image of 268 
extraordinary devotion 
paid to 17 4 381 
St. Apollinaris, body of 239 
St. Beatcix, prediction of 308 
St. Juſtina, elegant church of 
-- reliques ibid. &c. 

St. Luke, his numerous paint- 
ings 183N 
dal ammoniacum, compoſition 
of | 124 
Sala Farneſe, account of 257 
| Sec. 
Saltpetre, a great quantity of 126 
Salt wor ks, account of 229 
remarkable 330 
Sannazario, the poet, an account 
87, Cc. 


of prince Philibert 88 N 
his tomb 88 


Saracens, account of their irrup- 


tion into Naples 51, Ec. 
Saxon foſſils, at Bologna 293 


- 


ſaying of his, on the death 


Scarabicci's epitaph 395 
Schrebelin, count, author of 4 
famous piece 298 N 
Scipio Africanus's tomb, 142--- 
inſcription on hs monument 
; ibid. 
Scorpions inconveniences from 
34 their bite how cured 
ibid.---where moſt dangerous 
ibid.---the uſe of, and how 
catched ibid.--that they ſting 
_ | themſelves ſhewn'to be a vul- 


gar error ibid, 
Seneca's account of Naples 144, 

147 N 
Senegaglia town 214 


Sermoneta, its unhealthful fitu- 

ation 1 83 1 3 
Servilius Vatia, his ſeat 143 
Seſſa, town of 14 
Seſſi, method of cooling cellars 

chere 171 
Setia, good wine of 2 


Shells, large 213 
Shell-fiſh in ſtone 293 
Sibyl's cave 143, 154 
Sicily, climate of, hot 32, Sc. 


calamities in, by earth- 

quakes 33 N 
Silk manufactures and mills 248 
Skull, drinking out of Charles 


de Bourbon's 13 
common among the an- 

clients ibid. N 
Sloth remarkable 


Snow and ice, the effects of its 


uſe in liquors 31 N 

Soldier, extraordinary gallantry 

of one 45 N 

Solfatura, a volcano, account of 
I2 

Solifuga, a ſpider, ſome ke þ 

of 34 


Spoletto, 


9 * E * 


Spoletto, where ſituate 171 
Stanza di Venere, account. of 3 204---vf Cabrio, 
145, c. Pundoliy | 33 
Stars ſeen inthe day-time 291 Stork, winter quarters of | 122 
Statues, ſyperb bronze one of Street, a fine one 
Urban VIII. „ 
II. of Spain I5---of ahu- 14, 
arius 29---64 of the river gubuth ae Naples deli 
Nile 41--of Jupiter Termina- 2 
lis ibid.---of the virgin 42. $udatorii di Tritoli 152, c. 
on a triumphal arch ibid &fc.-- Sun and moon, comprehenſive- 
of a young ſoldier 43 neſs of the worſhip of 236.N 
N---of a braſs horſe Zins Symihachus, line frem 146 
of St. Jerom, Se. of 
Apollo and Minerva 88---of T 


St. James and St. Nazario 89 


of the cardinal virtuesgg-- 
antique 130 ---of Pandulfo 
222---braſs one of 
XIII. 262---remarkable of 
Hercules 256---of St. Petro- 
nius 268---of St. Peter and 
St. Paul 281---two bronze 
equeſtrian 333---of St. Do- 
minic 338---of five celebrated 
| 349---of Verona 350 
2 collection of 360, Sc. 
of St. Sebaſtian 362 --- of 
Livy 402 
Stones, experiment on thoſe of 
Veſuvio with the magnet 24 
———red-hot ones from Veſu- 
vio 25---heat of the ſoil ibid. 
————globular where found 206 


Ver extraordinary one 


233 
Stories of Julia Gonzaga 7 
of a Spaniard r A a 
waiter at Mola 16---of a 
ſician's daughter r a 
prieſt and the virgin, 195 Cc. 


of a wax taper 196---of a 


Tabernicle, a rich one 107--- 
an extraordinary one 52 

Tarantula, ſome account of 34, 
35— its bite, how cured E 
36---its baunts 

Tarantolati, who 35 

Tartans, devotion of, to a 22k 


pel 

Taſſo, the houſe where In 
110 
Taſſoni's poem, la Secchia ra- 
pita, to what owing 307 
Temple of the giant 141, . 
Terni, its ſituation 161 
—why called Interamna 162 
---its trade , 
Terrenatico, his wonderful eſ- 
cape 169, C. 
Terracina, account of 4 
Terra virgine aurea, what, and 
its uſe 315 
Theatre at Parma, a noble one 
21, &c---extraordinary con- 
ruction of 322 
aaa curious one 3 

Theodoric, king of the Of 
goths, his 232 
Tiberius, 


1 N D E X. 
Veroneſe, Paul, night piece of 


Tiberius, his monument? 30,&c. 


Toleration in ceremonies h a 
Or. 
Tomb of Marino 50- of Mary 


clergy at Naples 
of France 54---of queen Jo- 
anna I. 55---a beautiful mar- 
ble one ibid.---of three un- 
fortunate brothers 104 re- 
markable characters on) 


remarks on ibid. c. of Sci- 


pio Africanus 142---of Agrip- 
pina 146 of Accurſi 274--- 


of St. Dominic 270 of Je- 
M7 - 


rom Cagnolo _ 
Tophana, a noted priſoner, an 
account of her and her drops 


37 
Tower of Degli Afinelli, height 


of 251 
of Gariſenda, a leaning 
one | ibid. 


Tranſplantation of animals and 
vegetables, the effects from 


r 
inconveniences of 1, c. 


Treaſury of Loretto, account of 
| 199008. 
Triumviri, where entered into 


an alliance 305 
Turks, ſepulchral inſcriptions of 


131 * 


Turneps extraordinary large 


162 N 

U 

Uniyerſity at Bologna, account 
of 288 
Uva Paſſa, or Paſſarina, why fo 
called 162 N 
Velino, remarkable cataract 2 
| 165 

Velletri, account of 2 


Venus, temple of, in Naples 145 
Verona, account of 347, Cc. 
excellent wine of 359 „Ee. 


342 

— On x ghee of ig 
—. * 74 
Verſes, Latin, on the Bologneſe 
FE 256 
| an old wattign's pic- 
ture D eee 5" eg 
Duval 347, 348 


Veſuvio, mount, contributes to 
the great fertility of the coun- 
18---wines of 19,&c.--- 
an account of 20---" 
no pumice-ſtones on it 24--- 
minerals in the ſtones emitted 
from it ibid. -the former 
mouth of 25 great changes 
in ibid. . no ſeeing its 
cavity for ſmoke 27. com- 
munication between it and 
the ſea 32 effects of ibid. 
freſh water {prings in ibid--- 


its height diminiſhed ibid. 
Via Caffia, where 156 
Via Flaminia, where ibid. 


Vicenza, description of, 372--- 


e temper of its peo- 


| / . 
the meaneſt citizen of, 


why a count 377 
Vines, broad boards of 237 
ipers, preſerved for medicine 


41 
"_ his monument, Pb of 
about 108 
————account of ibid. N--- a 
verſe from, by Loyola, with a 
remark thereon 109 N---his 
ſchool 110---his deſcription 
of ancient Mantua 340, Cc. 
——buſt and birth-place of 
347, Cc. 
Virgin Mary's image, ceremony 
in dreſſing it 183, Ee. 
| Virtue 


Virtue of a coun 125 White horned cattle with bells, 
Vitriol made near . why 304 
Von EES colonel, his — 2 — Will, a remarkable and conciſe 


297 form of one 416 
Votive pieces, great numbers of Wine, why called A 
; 99 _ Chriſti 
. of them 201 Wine cellars, effects of fulphu. 
Voyage hiſtorique d Italie, eri- _ reous vapours in 116 
ticiſm on 14. Wine vaults, ſpacious, at Loretto 
Vulcano artificial! 1 | 203 
. : » a3 Wood foſſile 171, &c, 


Warm baths of Abano 421 eee e, 


[+ 4 account of ibid, N--- Zanoni, an apothecary, curioſi-| 
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